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WM Cwilight isgit. 


I was an imaginative romantic lad of eighteen when I first met 
Sydney Lorimer, and accepted him at once with effusion as the 
hero I was waiting for. He was the very man to captivate a boy’s 
fancy at first sight, especially a boy whose soul was above his sur- 
roundings, and who could recognise the gentleman under that 
careless, reckless, Bohemian manner of his. Lorimer never gave 
himself any airs, never asserted his supremacy ; in fact, he was hail- 
fellow-well-met with us all, from Barebones Brotherton, our leading 
tradegian, to little Tommy Howard, the newest and rawest of our 
supers; but there was something about him we instinctively 
recognised as superior to ourselves. Even the manager, as big a 
bully as ever breathed, found fault with him in an apologetic sort 
of way when obliged to do so, very different from the tone he took 
with the rest of us. He had an idea, I think, that Lorimer was 
only doing a bit of acting for love of adventure, as so many swells 
do nowadays, and that at some future time it might prove 
advantageous to stand well in that quarter. It would not be 
politic to offend a possible duke’s son by swearing. at him for 
unpunctuality or for not being well up in his part. 

And yet, after all, the poor man’s patience must have been tried 
many and many a time, for a more careless, erratic, unreliable 
fellow than Lorimer never existed. I liked him better than any 
one in the company, but I could not help wishing he would be 
steadier. There were times when it really,seemed as though the 
devil entered into him: he could not rest, he could not study, he 
must be into some mischief or other. 

‘ What’s the use of you talking to me?’ he would say in 
answer to my feeble remonstrances at such times. ‘ You are only a 
boy ; you’ve never lived yet. I tell you I must have excitement of 
some kind, or I'll go mad. I must forget.’ 

And what could I say ? I was only a boy, and he was so much 
older and more experienced that it seemed presumption in me to 
preach prudence. 

But still I believe I had a good influence over him, though it 
might be merely a slight one. I was the only one of the company 
he ever talked to about himself. He flirted desperately with 
the women, and he drank freely with the men; and yet none of 
them came near his real self but me. 

Not that he was communicative about his past life or his 
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belongings ; only that he did not seem called upon to keep me at 
such a distance as the others, nor did he snub me for any questions 
Imight ask. To be sure, I was not vulgar enough to go on showing 
curiosity where I saw it hurt ; and besides, I was, as I said before, 
romantic, and rather liked an air of mystery to surround my friend 
and hero. 

He was not, and never would be, a great actor. Better for him 
in many ways it would have been if he had possessed that won- 
derful gift which, for, want of anything better, we call genius. 
So long as art is left to a true artist he can never be wholly and 
entirely{ miserable. He can always escape from a world which 
bores, or disgusts, or pains, to a happier, more congenial one. 

Not so poor Lorimer. He was very good-looking, and had a 
charmingly sympathetic voice. He had evidently been well 
trained for the stage, and was a useful all-round man for comedy 
or farce; but when you said that you said everything. There was 
never a touch of passion or of tenderness in his acting—and he 
knew it. His heart was not in his work, and never would be to 
the end of time. We were a travelling company—not a first-rate 
one, but still fairly good, and our last venture was a piece which 
had a great run in town, and we had played now in the provinces 
until we all knew our parts by heart, and were beginning to be 
rather sick of them. Tlowever, it gave us a good deal of leisure, 
and, as I was very fond of walking, I saw a great deal of the country 
in the pleasant springtime. Lorimer joined me very often in 
those rambles, and we grew closer friends than ever. 

We had been about three weeks at a very pretty country town 
in Somersetshire, and were leaving for a large manufacturing 
city in the north. It was lovely weather, and we were loth to 
leave our pleasant quarters for smoky B with its whirr of 
machinery and ugly surroundings; so I proposed that instead of 
going on with the rest of the company on Sunday afternoon, we 
should walk through Leafham Woods and catch the night train 
from Fareham, a junction some miles away. 

We had a very pleasant time of it, and enjoyed our stolen 
walk amazingly. Everything combined to make it harmonious: 
the blue sky overhead, with the sun coming through the transpar- 
ent green of the young leaves; the joyous notes of the birds; the 
flowers at our feet ; and last, not least, the cheerful mood Lorimer 
happened to be in that day, which of course I fell in with at once. 

I never saw him so merry. He laughed and he joked and 
trolled out snatches of student songs in his rich full baritone voice, 
and told me some queer stories of his college days, until we fairly 
grew tired of jollity and trudged along for awhile in silence. 
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Suddenly he declared himself tired, and lay down under a tree 
to rest. He must have a sleep, or he couldn’t walk another step. 
I was anxious to push on, fearing to lose the train, knowing that 
the morning one would land us at B—— too late; but Lorimer 
was too masterful for me, and soon overruled my weaker will. It 
was growing dusk, but the moon would soon be up, and then it 
would be pleasanter going on; there was plenty of time, and if we 
didn’t catch one train there was always another, and life was too 
short to hurry, &c. 

Well, naturally, I gave in, and in five minutes my companion 
was fast asleep. A very imprudent thing to do, to lie there on the 
damp ground, with the dew falling as it does fall in wooded places at 
sunset ; but I never thought of that. We were young, and things 
do not seem to matter so much then. 

I sat watching him a long while, and was surprised to see what 
a change came over his features in sleep. The gay, careless ex- 
pression died out from his face, and he looked years and years 
older. You could see that it was a mask of gaiety he wore habitu- 
ally, and that the real man behind it had known sorrow, and 
trouble, and sadness. The sadness infected me unconsciously, and 
as I looked I sighed. 

What was that ? 

My sigh was echoed by another close at hand, and as I 
started and looked round I became aware that we were no longer 
alone. 

From out of the gloom formed by the mass of foliage beside 
‘me a figure came quietly on until it reached Lorimer, when it 
stood looking down on his recumbent form, without speaking a 
word. How she startled me! Where had she come from, as 
quietly and stealthily as a shadow ? 

It was getting late, and far from any house or village, and it 
seemed strange for a young girl to be wandering alone in such a 
place. 

All this passed quickly through my mind, but was lost in the 
interest I felt as I scrutiniséd her more closely. The light was 
not very good, but she was near enough for me to see that she was 
very young and very pretty. Such a sweet pale wistful little face, 
with dark curling hair and soft sad eyes, that I could not take mine 
away. It fascinated me, and yet it awed me somehow, like a face 
seen in a dream, which the dreamer dares not approach too closely 
lest it fade out and be seen no more. 

And still she stood there motionless, and still I gazed spell- 
bound, for how long I know not. 

At last she raised her head and looked at me. Then she 
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pointed to Lorimer, and I understood that she wished to speak to 
him. 

‘Do you want me toawaken him?’ I asked at once, laying my 
hand on his arm. She shook her head. 

‘You cannot; he sleeps too soundly,’ she answered in a low 
voice, which sounded sweet but faint, like the wind as one hears 
it from below, sweeping over the tops of the tall pine-trees. 
And, sure enough, I found it impossible to rouse my companion 
from the sleep into which he had fallen. When I spoke close 
to his ear, he merely turned uneasily, and buried his face in his 
arms on the ground. 

I looked from him to the silent figure at his side with wonder. 
Again she shook her head. 

‘I can only speak to him through you,’ she went on in that 
same low tone; ‘ but you must give him my message, for the sake 
of the love you bear him, Tell him there is danger before him, 
and I have come to warn, to entreat him to delay his journey. 
He must not go to B——. There is danger—horrible danger !’ 

¢ But we are on our way there now,’ I said, mystified. 

‘Turn back, then; oh, make him turn back!’ she entreated, 
stretching out her small white hands imploringly. 

What could it mean? All sorts of romantic ideas flitted 
through my brain. This beautiful creature was some girl who 
loved him, and who was mixed up with his true life, and he was 
about to be discovered by his family—or who knows what? I 
wished to get a little peep into the secret. 

‘But what is the danger? Can’t you tell me about it, so 
that I can impress it more on him?’ I asked persuasively. 

‘No, ro; I may not say ; I cannot tell you more.’ 

‘But he won’t believe me! Why not rouse him and warn him, 
yourself, madame ?’ 

‘Would that it were possible,’ she replied sadly, with a sort of 
wail: ‘he has prevented that by the life he has led since we were 
parted. Oh, Sydney, why were you not true tothe memory of our 
love, that I might have guarded and saved you?’ 

¢ Tell him,’ she went on after a moment— tell him not to doubt 
the truth of what I say to you,—what Helen, the Helen he loved, 
says. If he is still incredulous, tell him I showed you this,’ and 
holding up her thin left hand against the moonlight, which had 
now flooded everything with silver, 1 noticed that the first joint 
of the middle finger was missing. 

Another moment and I had started forward and was peering 
into the shade, for the figure which had been standing a few yards 
from me was gone, and I was once more alone with my sleeping 
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friend. As quietly and mysteriously as she had come, so had she 
gone; and though I sprang into the wood and shouted in all direc- 
tions, neither sight nor sound of her could I gain. 

Slowly and disconsolately I returned to the place I had left, 
to find Lorimer sitting up and rubbing his eyes as though just 
awakened. 

‘ What on earth are you making such a noise about?’ he asked 
in an aggrieved tone of voice. ‘Have you lost your senses, Tom, 
that you go on like that ?’ 

‘Did you see her? Which way did she go?’ I asked quickly. 

‘She? Who is the mysterious she in the case? Ah, Tom, you 
rogue, have you had an adventure while Islept? Too bad to steal 
a march upon me, old fellow!’ 

He was evidently quite unconscious of all that had passed. 
Adventure! Well, it was that certainly, and a strange one too. 

‘Did nothing tell you that some one you knew and cared for 
was near?’ I said slowly, keeping my eyes on his face, which 
looked white and set in the moonlight. He passed his hand over 
his brow. 

‘I was dreaming, I believe,’ he answered in a graver tone ; 
‘dreaming of one I can never see again! Bah! what is life itself 
but a dream? The past is gone, and she with it: what's the use 
of thinking of what is past recall?’ 

‘Are you so sure it ig past recall?’ I asked, and then I told 
him what had happened. At first he laughed at the idea of a 
mysterious lady who was so interested in him, and chaffed me 
unmercifully about my talent for romancing; but as I went on 
he listened more attentively, and his eyes questioned mine with 
eagerness. 

‘Good God! Is it possible ?’ he murmured, and then again he 
seemed to doubt my veracity. 

‘I’ve been talking in my sleep,’ he said, ‘ and you've caught a 
name! It’s a bad jest, Tom Leeson, and I’m a bad subject for 
jesting with, I give you notice. I thought you knew me better 
by this time, you young scamp!’ And, turning away as though 
to hide the emotion he could not help showing, he pulled out his 
pipe and began to fill it. But his hand trembled, and he let it fall. 

I was growing a little hot over it myself by this time. It was 
hard to have one’s word doubted after being startled and almost 
frightened out of one’s senses. 

‘Believe me or not as you choose,’ I responded sulkily. ‘I’ve 
told you just what happened; neither more nor less—except that 
I asked her to speak to you herself, because you were sure to say 
you didn’t believe me.’ 
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‘ And what did she say? Oh, Tom, if you only knew! How can 
I believe? I feel as though the earth was reeling under my feet. 
Tell me quick—every word!’ he cried in a hoarse broken voice. 

‘ She said I was to tell you not to doubt the truth of what the 
Helen you loved says, and if you were still incredulous I was to 
tell you she showed me her hand!’ 

‘Her hand? Her left hand, was it? And you saw—what | a 

‘ That the first joint of the midlle finger was wanting.’ 

There was dead silence for a moment after I had said this, and 
then the sound of a long gasping sigh. I tried to see Lorimer’s 
face, but he had pulled his hat over his brow, and was leaning 
against the trunk of a tree. 

Presently he put out his hand in a blind, hesitating sort of 
fashion, and took hold of my arm. He began to lead me along, 
walking slowly and stumblingly, as though faint and stunned. I 
stopped after a few steps. 

‘ Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘Back,’ he replied shortly. 

‘Then you do believe me now?’ I queried triumphantly. 

‘Yes: you could not know that.’ And we went on in silence 
for a while; then he looked up to the moonlit sky, where the 
fleecy clouds were hurrying along over the dark luminous expanse 
of heavens. ‘I believe, ay, all I ever doubted before—the eternity 
of love, the possibility of reunion! Tom, do you think the dead 
ever return to the earth ?’ 

‘The dead ?’ 

‘Ay, the dead. If they with mightier powers have greater 
love, what can keep them from those who formed a part of their 
existence here ?’ 

My heart began to beat so loudly as he spoke that I could 
scarcely hear, and I shuddered from head to foot. What was the 
meaning of these strange words, following on what had happened 
before? I grasped his arm tightly, and glanced nervously 
behind. 

*You mean—— Tell me, for Heaven’s sake tell me, who it 
was that spoke to me while you slept ?’ 

‘It was my wife,’ he answered in a low voice. 

‘ And where is she? Where did she go?’ I cried wildly. 

‘ She died two years ago !’ 

I started back in horror. Those few words, so calmly and 
quietly spoken, rang in my ears for months. Never shall I forget 
the effect they produced on my imagination. But Lorimer on his 
part never noticed my agitation. He seemed in a sort of 
trance—a rapt, exalted state of mind which rendered him oblivious 
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of external things, and kept murmuring to himself in the strangest 
way. 

‘You knew I should heed your warning when I was sure—that 
poor little missing finger which you fretted about because you 
fancied it spoilt the beauty of your wee white hand; but oh, have 
T not kissed the place over and over again, my darling, and told 
you it only made you dearer to me since you lost it in saving my 
life! Once more it saves me from some unknown danger. But it 
does seem cruel—you so near, so near, and I sleeping there like a 
senseless block! Ob, my Helen, could you not have given me 
one look, only one, to carry me on through all the dreary years to 
come ?’ : 

And so he went on talking half incoherently, and I, listening 
eagerly and yet reluctantly, if such a thing is possible, hoping 
against hope for some commonplace solution of the mystery. But 
I could make little out of it. A deep love, a deeper regret, 
despair, a finger lost by a gun accident when he and the girl 
he loved were children together: all this mixed up together in 
a manner impossible to follow. 

At last I felt as though I could stand it no longer. I stopped 
short and looked him in the face. 

‘Look here, Lorimer,’ I said quickly, ‘ flesh and blood can’t 
bear this, you know. Either stop talking to yourself, or tell me 
the whole story.’ 

He looked up in surprise, begged my pardon, and lapsed into 
silence. ‘ 

We did not exchange another syllable that night, but trudged 
along steadily until we reached the place whence we set out early 
in the day. 

Our landlady’s surprise was great on seeing us again, when she 
thought we were far on the road northward ; but luckily our rooms 
were unlet, and so we were able to turn in after a hasty supper. 
In answer to inquiries, Lorimer said shortly that we had changed 
our minds, and would follow the company later. I could see the 
good woman looked upon us as a couple of lunatics—and indeed, 
now that the fear was wearing off a little, I felt uncommonly like 
one myself; but she stood considerably in awe of my companion, 
and said little. : 

It was in vain I tried to sleep. I tossed about for an hour or 
so, my brain whirling with excitement, wonder, speculation; and 
then I got up and struck a match, to look what time it was. 

Lorimer must have heard me stirring, for he called out from 
- the next room for me to come in beside him. Perhaps he, like 
wyself, was glad to have human companionship. At any rate, he 
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welcomed me warmly, and there in the silence of the night opened 
his heart to me and told the story of his life. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat it here, and after all there 
was nothing very uncommon in it. Just the old story of a reckless 
youth,—chances thrown away, talents misapplied, friends alienated, 
and all the rest of it. Then a hasty marriage with a sweet 
childish girl whom he had known and loved from boyhood, and 
who clung to him in spite of everything, and joined her fate to his 
in the hope of reforming him, heedless of all remonstrance and 
opposition. 

For a time she succeeded, and of a truth the two must have 
loved each other very dearly, for Lorimer’s tone grew tender and 
reverent as he talked of their happiness. 

But it proved too hard a struggle for the girl wife, delicately 
reared and nurtured, and her health gave way under it. Her 
husband saw this, and it maddened him. For her sake he put his 
pride in his pocket and appealed for help, first to his own, and 
then to her relations. But in vain. As the young couple had 
sown, so they must reap. Her friends offered to take her back if 
she would consent to separate from her husband, but this she 
refused, even against his pleadings. Never! If they were to starve, 
at least they would starve together, said the tender clinging little 
creature in answer to every entreaty. 

Perhaps those who wished to separate them never fully 
realised how very close the wolf was to the door; perhaps they 
meant well to Helen in using every means in their power to bend 
her to their wishes: but at any rate they did not succeed, and 
bitter must have been their remorse when the end came. 

She died, and her child with her, for want of the simplest 
necessaries of life. What wonder that Lorimer refused with bitter 
scorn to hear of any reconciliation after that ! 

She he held dearer than all the world was gone: he would show 
them it was not for himself he had stooped to ask a favour. And, 
worse than all, now that there was nothing left to keep him 
straight, he became more reckless than ever. He had lost faith in 
the God who had allowed her to die, and in the men who might 
have hindered it had they shown common feeling, and this made 
him wild and careless, 

I understood, as he talked, what had made him so different 
from the rest of us. His heart was broken, but he had got to 
live his life out for all that, and the very remembrance of his love 
grew bitter to him, and helped him on the downward path, since 
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together. Poor Lorimer! There was nothing but pity in my mind 
before he had finished telling me all this. 

‘ Ah, if I could only live it over again!’ he groaned—‘ the last 
two years, I mean. I promised her I'd be true to myself, and 
to the memory of our love, and I’ve been as false as—you know 
how it’s been with me, Tom; though I hate the excesses into 
which I’ve plunged, and Heaven knows I’ve had little enjoyment 
out of them. One tries and tries to drown memory and to forget, 
but with how little success!’ 

The next day passed uneventfully, save that I broke down, and 
had to keep in bed, where Lorimer nursed me as tenderly as a 
woman could have done, and when the manager telegraphed for 
us peremptorily, he, Lorimer, sent as curt a reply. There were 
others waiting and eager to step into our shoes, he said laugh- 
ingly, when I fretted over the future, and it was only fair to give 
them a chance. 

I knew that Price and Hanson had both understudied our 
parts, but this seemed to me poor consolation. However, I was 
really too ill to move, and indeed it was weeks before I was fit to 
act again. Nervous exhaustion and a shock to the system the 
doctor whom Lorimer called in said it was, and seemed very 
curious to know what had caused the shock. We neither of us 
satisfied this curiosity, it is needless to add. I had over-walked 
myself, I told him, with which statement he was obliged to be 
content. 

Now comes the queerest part of the story. Lorimer kept it 
from me until I was stronger, and then told me himself as quietly 
and calmly as possible. 

On the first night of our company’s appearance in B the 
theatre took fire, and before it could be extinguished was burned 
to the ground. This happened during the time the piece in 
which we would have appeared was going on, and the actor who 
took Lorimer’s part for the time was the first victim. A burning 
beam fell upon him as he was hurrying off the stage, and crushed 
him under it. One of the actresses was very much burnt—so much 
so that she died from the injuries—and two others were seriously 
injured. Lorimer was a changed man after this. I did not see 
very much more of him at the time, for his elder brother dying 
without heirs, he succeeded to a splendid estate and fortune-in 
an out-of-the-way part of Wales, and had to take the duties and 
responsibilities of his position at once. But he kept true to our 
friendship, and helped me on as much as my pride would allow, . 
and I often heard from him, and still oftener about him. He 
was always doing good in some quiet, unobtrusive way, helping 
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the needy, raising the fallen, comforting the stricken. He has 
never married. There must be no woman in his Helen’s place, for 
he feels that she is with him still in spirit, though the grave 
divides them temporarily. 

Neither of us ever alluded again to that strange warning which 
came to us in the twilight of that long-past spring, but we have 
never forgotten it, and it seems to form a bond between us, true, 
and firm, and tender. He loves me because I am linked with his 
past, and I love him because he has had strength of will to rise 
to a higher level through his sorrow and his pain. 


LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 
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Che Pool of the Mhuloch. 


CuapTer I. 


Mink is a strange story—strange even to myself when I doubtfully 
recall it and trace its dim rise in the beginnings of sorrow. The 
more need, then, that, intended as it is now for the information 
of others, the task I have imposed upon myself of narrating it 
should be plainly performed. One or two particulars only are 
necessary, by way of preface, before I venture to transcribe, in the 
form of a connected narrative, the entries in my journal. 

How did it begin? Jt began—this experience of mine, which 
I even yet hesitate to recall—in the accustomed routine of a very 
prosaic life, for it had passed into a joke at my club that 
I always went to one place in the autumn. None of my friends 
ever asked me where I intended to go for my annual holiday trip. 
About the same time every year—July or early August—I 
invariably started for the Outer Hebrides. It has become a 
second nature with me annually to seek the ‘seclusion of these 
barren and watery solitudes. How weirdly beautiful and dreamlike, 
in théir summer garb, none can tell who have not explored them. 
The change from London life is so complete, the angling to be 
had there so tempting ; and always lodging as I did, during the 
few weeks of my holidays, in the same dwelling, a humble but 
comfortable moorland cottage, a friendly feeling had long existed | 
between myself and the true and kind-hearted inhabitants. Had 
I failed to make my yearly visit to the island, I believe they 
would have been as much surprised as at the non-arrival of the 
birds of passage in their season. I could easily recall the date of 
my first visit to the place in question, but it does not affect my 
present narrative. The honest landlord of the house I lived at 
was then a young man, lately married; now, at the time my story 
commences, he had a boy and girl rising in their teens. The 
former, on the strength of my intimacy with his pecple, I had 
provided with a junior clerkship—his first situation—in London, 
whither he had gone the preceding spring. His sister and he 
had from their earliest years been favourites of mine, and my 
inseparable companions, since they grew up, in fishing rambles. 

This year there is only gentle Mazie left to be my companion 
by the loch shores—a fact which, of itself, adds to her wonted 
shyness this bright August morning, as, my fishing traps arranged, 
after arrival the night before, I am about to start from the 
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cottage for the first cast in the neighbouring lochs. As I am 
looking over my tackle the brilliant sunshine streams through 
the open doorway, a faint breeze bears in the tremulous hush of 
the Atlantic wave, and I am indistinctly conscious, through the 
dazzling light and murmur, that Mazie is outside the door, that 
she is bashful this first morning of my visit, and that she unduly 
delays to come in on that account. And this although I have told 
the child, since coming, that without her daily company ,at the 
waterside I shall be in a sense completely at a loss, if not 
helpless; also, that for that reason I do not intend to start 
without her. Perhaps it is her own sense of this, and of her 
corresponding responsibility in her brother’s absence, which induces 
her, after passing the door once or twice lingeringly, to come in 
at last, through the flood of sunshine, and to be instantly en- 
thralled and captivated by the sight of some radiant and startling 
patterns of flies spread in coils upon the table. That she may not 
be disconcerted, I appear to be wholly engrossed for the moment 
in fitting a ponderous reel to the butt of my rod, and steal a 
glance at her while so engaged. My little Highland maiden, 
dressed in a Newhaven fishwife’s costume which suits her yellow 
tresses, is prettier than ever! Taller than she was last year, a 
trifle thinner and paler in the cheeks—but children’s growth takes 
from the roses there—the profile is delicately aquiline, and the 
complexion waxen, save where the summer sun has looked upon her. 

‘Will these flies suit the Dhuloch, Mazie?’ I venture to ask, 
after a pause. She is too shy to answer just at first, but smiles 
faintly, and whispers ‘ Yes, indeed’ very softly, and with downcast 
eyes, her fingers toying absently with the shining flies. It is 
really surprising to see how Mazie has grown within a year. I 
could not have believed it! But she is a child yet, for her sorrow 
is closer to her lips than it will be when she is older. 

‘It will be long, very long, without “ Williamw,”’ she said at 
length. She spoke in English—Board-School -English—but her 
brother’s name had the Gaelic inflection, liquid and musical. 
‘He was here last year, with a sigh. ‘Could he not have come 
with you?’ Then she looked up, and I saw that her eyes were 
violet yet, with something of a tear in them. 

‘I am afraid not,’ I said rather lamely, and putting down the 
- rod. ‘I tried, you know; but he has been so short a time in his 
office, that he won’t get long holidays—not long enough to let him 
come here this year; but he is to get some days at the sea-side. I 
promised him that, with a friend of mine who is going to 
Margate, and next year he will certainly come with me.’ 

‘Next year! that is such a weary time,’ she pouted. ‘He will 
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be forgetting the Dhuloch, and me, and everything. Does it take 
you long to come from London, Mr.—Mr. Foster ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss MacLeod,’ I said pointedly. She 
coloured. ‘Why isn’t it » here I stooped and whispered in 
her ear the Gaelic equivalent of a mythical relationship the child 
once believed I bore to her. 

She laughed and blushed. 

‘ My question first,’ she said archly. 

‘Well, three or four days, with a rest, as I’m growing old. 
Now for mine.’ ; 

‘Mother said—(what did she say ?)—oh yes!—that I was too 
big a girl to call you any more by baby-names.—Isn’t it true ?’ 
this with a quick glance; then, as if glad to have got confession 
over, ‘ What pretty flies! The trout won’t be able to tell them from 
real ones!” 

Well, as to that, why, the day would effectually declare it; 
but as to old names becoming out of date—certainly she had 
grown more of a little woman—why had I not noticed it before ? 
Presently she told me that she was making progress at the Board 
School—was actually a monitor (ridiculous idea!), and (the slang 
of ‘the department’ on her rosy lips) ‘going in for “ specifics.” ’ 
Specific nonsense! I must speak to her parents, and see that the 
child is not hurt with over study. Why, it was only the other 
day that I carried her in my arms over the swollen autumn streams ! 
Ab no! that was years ago; it is I who am growing old! We 
made a covenant, then and there: that: was the end of it. It was 
to be the ‘ old name’ by the loch shore ; anything else would do at 
home, as mother wished it so. My gentle Mazie! There was 
another drop of bitterness in her childish cup—I must know it 
before we go. ‘Tormoid’ was dead, our old dog companion many 
aday. Yes, he was dead; his grave was in the garden, near the 
white lilies. Would I come and see it before we started? I would, 
and did. We did not stay very long. Her tears were always 
quick to flow. The philosophy of ‘specifics’ availed not to stem 
them upon this occasion. ‘Tormoid was a good dog,’ she said 
at length meditatively, patting the daisied turf, over which the 
butterflies were flitting. So, as I foresaw a series of questions 
regarding the future existence of the canine race looming in the 
distance, I made excuse of the now clouded weather for a start 
without delay. 

As we left the cottage together, bound for a loch lying at the 
base of the nearest hill range, keeping by the rough ‘ peat road’ at 
first, and then striking across the heather, set in its grassy inter- 
spaces with beds of wild flowers, the capricious summer day of the 
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western coast gloomed and lowered upon us. A few blood-like drops 
of rain fell; the wind died; and when we reached the first rising 
upland and turned to look behind, the sea lay in purple stillness 
far as the eye could reach ; only on the shore, the endless undulating 
coast-line of those islands, there was a broad ring of seething foam 
from the ground-swell, and the air thrilled with its calling voice. 

That day! I shall never forget it. I remember every word 
spoken to my child companion on the way, our reaching the loch, 
and resting on the fragrant turf while I arranged my tackle, Mazie 
gathering. moss and wild thyme (from immemorial privilege she 
had charge of the basket) as a couch for the expected trout, 
the freshness and coolness of the air, my first cast, and having to 
discontinue fishing for a time on account of the stillness, until a 
breeze came and fretted the oily loch surface into fan-like ripples. 
It is all vividly before me, yet I can scarcely bear to put more of 
it down. This only must, of necessity, be told. 

I was lounging on the shore, casting my flies from the jutting 
points of the shore at intervals, for the sun shone out from time 
to time and baffled me. Mazie had strayed to a little distance. 
I saw her gathering a posy of wild flowers cn the grassy banks, 
then she ran to the water edge, where the faint ripple stole upon 
the silvery sand; I saw her stoop down as if to dip the blooms she 
carried in the cool water. Then, when I was not looking at her, a 
piercing shriek rang round the loch shores. Instantly looking up, 
I saw her standing in the sandy bay, a few yards from the loch, 
where a streamlet formed a little pool in the shining pebbles of the 
margin,—standing there as if transfixed with horror, and gazing 
intently before her on the ground. Something was wrong. Again 
she screamed loudly. Laying down my rod, I ran instantly to the 
spot. She did not stir. ‘Mazie,’ I said, ‘ what is it? what is the 
matter?’ Would she had answered! She did not seem to notice 
me, but stood as if rooted to the spot by agony of terror, one 
hand pointing to the water of the pool at her feet, ber childish 
form strained back, while she stood on tiptoe, as if fascinated, yet 
repelled, by some dread image before her. What to do I scarcely 
knew, for I was completely unnerved. I tried to urge her from 
the edge of the pool, though I saw at a glance that nothing was 
thereto cause her alarm : it was shallow and crystal-clear. Without 
answering me, she yet with all her childish strength, withstood my 
effort to lead her away. Again a shriek rose to her lips: her 
eyes were dilated with horror. At length, in despair, I lifted 
and bore her to the nearest bank, resting her head on my arm. 
‘ Speak, Mazie,’ I said, ‘Mazie dear!’ Her eyes were closed then 
and her face blanched, but at length they opened ; their blue depths 
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were dull and troubled. She tried to rise after a little, but when 
I allowed her to do so, her strength failed her. It seemed to me 
as if she fain would have gone to the pool again. To revive her, I 
ran to the streamlet, and, dipping my handkerchief in the water, 
tried to bathe her temples with it, but the instant the water 
touched her she screamed so loudly that I desisted. At last, seeing 
that she must be conveyed home at once, I caught her up again, 
and, resting her head on my shoulder, carried her over the moor- 
land as I had often done when she was a little child. As I went, 
choosing for her sake the smoother tracks through the heather, she 
seemed to doze, though frequently moaning asif in pain. Since 
the first alarm she had never answered me, nor seemed to know 
that I was with her. Every anxious feeling for the consequences 
possessed me on the way; but there was something more, for as I 
went, Mazie’s fair tresses streaming over my shoulder, her gentle 
breath fanning my cheek, a strange undefinable horror took 
possession of me. At times I had to stop, for my limbs trembled. 
Had I not nerved myself for her sake, I would have fallen. What 
spell was on us both? what mystery of evil through the sunshine 
of the day? Unutterably relieved when I reached the house, I bore 
Mazie to her mother’s room, and laid her on a couch. Already she 
seemed revived. All might be well. Perhaps it was not right, but 
I did not at first tell either of her parents the whole particulars, 
simply saying that Mazie had been unwell, and that I had carried 
her home to save her fatigue. Further explanation could follow if 
wished. Already, as I turned to quit the room, leaving her in her 
mother’s care, I think she knew me, for her look followed me in 
going to the door. Her eyes were brighter also; they had no 
longer the troubled hue I had seen at the loch—a look such as I 
had never seen before, and can never forget. It maybe my fancy, 
but the only thing I can liken it to is the quiet depth of the great 
amethyst sea-pool of the shifting shore, ruffled for an instant by a 
gust from the waters beyond. 

Alone in my own rooms, for Mazie’s parents said that she would 
soon be better, and did not seem anxious in regard to her, I had 
leisure for reflection. Was it possible, I asked myself, that any wholly 
natural and local influence could have given rise to such an extra- 
ordinary panic on the child’s part, or was it to be traced to the 
excitement of the first loch trip, and the delicacy of a growing 
girl? To remove that first haunting impression, I again sallied 
out the same evening to the Dhuloch, and carefully examined the 
place. I could find nothing calculated to give rise to Mazie’s 
fear. A spring, far up in the moss to the eastward, fed a narrow 
streamlet in its course through peat banks and over sand and 
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gravel to the loch. As has been explained, the stream, on reaching 
the margin, filled a small gravelly hollow, forming a rudely circular 
pool of about three feet in circumference and not more than a 
foot in depth ; the overflow of this had outlet to the loch by a 
narrow runlet in the gravel. The water was perfectly clear,—so 
much so, that a passer-by might have been misled by its transpa- 
rency and stepped into it unawares. It was fresh water presumably. 
I stooped to drink, dipped my hand into its cool depth, and lifted 
a mouthful, troubling as I did so all the glassy surface into ripples. 
While I lifted it to my lips, something, I know not what, made 
me pause. While I did so the few drops remaining drained from 
my hand. Why should I shudder and turn away leaving the 
water untasted ? Surely my nerves are unstrung. Let me look 
into the pool. The eddies now are still, the clearness mirrors only 
my own face gazing down, and nothing more. One glance again. 
Nothing! I turned homewards, satisfied in one respect, but baffled 
notwithstanding. 

The loch lies in a gentle valley trending north and south. A 
rising ground to the west shuts out all view of the sea from its 
margin. As I ascend this slope in the flush of evening the Atlantic 
is before me, spotted with low reef-like islets to the N.W. and W., 
but to the 8.W. the sea and sky meet, and seem to blend. The 
insistent voice of the coast surf to-night troubles me inwardly. 
I have often sought an echo in its wondrous sound by day and by 
night for my own thoughts. This night it has the mastery, and 
shapes my mood with its changeless murmur of sorrow. It seems 
a mournful presage of coming ill. 

Mazie was quite well again—so her mother told me on my return 
—only she was resting. That evening Macleod came in, as was his 
wont, for a chat over a pipe. He was aman of intelligence, and 
fair education, but as a rule very reserved. He did not speak 
much of his daughter’s indisposition : perhaps it was too slight to 
be noticed. She would be all right next day, he said ; her studies, 
perhaps, had overtaxed her strength. Is it fancy on my part that 
he is keeping something back ? A thought had come into my mind 
on the way home. I mentioned it to him. From the eagerness 
with which he assented to it, perhaps it had occurred to himself. 
It was this: His son was employed by a firm of solicitors in London. 
My influence had secured him a seat in their office as a beginner. 
His services being thus of little value and unremunerated, I had 
thought that although it was understood that he could not be 
indulged this year with a sufficiently long holiday to visit his home, 
which, indeed, he had only quitted in spring, yet, were I to ask 
that favour, it might be granted. Would I try, I asked Macleod, 
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and see if, for a few weeks, the lad might join his sister while I 
was here, as she seemed sorely to miss him? So it was arranged 
that I should telegraph. Only Mazie was not to be told of the 
plan lest it should fall through. A message to a friend of mine 
in London was accordingly despatched, asking him to see William’s 
employers and if successful to see that the lad left by rail. 

This done, my mind was more at ease. I could fish alone in 
the interval. And if the boy came, we could once more have the 
old happy rambles together, unvexed by any water-sprites hidden 
in the Dhuloch pool. Yet, till then, I would miss my fairy child 
guide. 

‘From Frank Weston, London, to Joun Foster.’ 
‘ Bal_—, Outer Hebrides, 


‘Your friend has not been at office since Thursday, and find on 
inquiring he left lodgings same day, not returning. Am inquiring 
further and write fully. Have been out of town.’ 


Such was the brief telegram received by me the day following. 
Iimmediately showed it to Macleod, who was quite as much at a 
loss as myself. We resolved to keep the tidings to ourselves till 
my friend’s promised letter arrived. I was much startled and 
alarmed. That a young and friendless lad, a stranger to London, 
should simultaneously desert his employment and quit his lodgings, 
argued, at first sight, either of two things. Either that mischief 
had befallen him, perhaps disgrace; or that, finding his life in 
London insupportable, he had endeavoured to make his way home- 
ward. That he had not sufficient pocket money to carry out this 
scheme I guessed. Besides, there was this against that supposition 
also, that his late letters showed no sign of dissatisfaction with his 
surroundings, but the reverse. When Weston’s letter did arrive, it 
was full of accounts of his inquiries, but, at the same time, all 
his efforts had failed. The lad’s employers knew of no reason 
for his absenting himself from duty, and could assign no cause for 
it. Certainly there was no irregularity in any of his dealings 
with their property. That was one comfort. His landlady at 
Brixton was equally at a loss. Information had been conveyed to 
every quarter where intelligence might possibly be received. But 
nothing had come of it. 

In these trying circumstances, and if for the sake of the lad’s 
relatives alone, I resolved to return at once to London. After 
breaking the news to his mother and sister, I prepared for the 
journey. My hurried departure involved some sitting up at night 
to write letters. I also entered in my journal the dates and 
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particulars of William’s disappearance, and such information as to 
his identity, clothing, &c., as his friends could furnish. These 
might prove useful hereafter. When I came to make the entry 
*W. M. left lodgings and employment August » 18 . 
I found the space devoted to that date in my diary inconveniently 
crowded with other memoranda. And this at the ending of them: 

‘ At the loch first time this season. Take nil, as had to return 
with M. unwell.’ 

Why is it, that when I come upon this entry in this place, 
and unexpectedly, the vague feeling of distrust and fear again 
overcomes meas by the Dhuloch pool—distrust and dread, followed 
again, remotely, by a feeling as of a thin-ray of light indistinctly 
penetrating the further darkness—a sense of a removed explana- 
tion, infinitely distant, yet to come ? 

Two nights thereafter I saw the long lines of light at the 
King’s Cross Terminus. 


Cuarter II. 


To recount the steps I took, on my return, to discover William 
Macleod’s whereabouts, would only be wearisome to the reader. 
Suffice it to say, that all my efforts, by advertisement and inquiry, 
proved fruitless. So far as I could discover, there was no ground 
for supposing that he had fallen into evil courses. Everything 
known regarding him before and after his arrival in London 
contradicted that: of a singularly amiable and ingenuous dis- 
position, he had always been distinguished by steadiness and 
prudence. He had quietly dropped out of sight in the crowd, 
leaving no trace. 

Months passed. Autumn lapsed into winter and still no 
tidings. I had corresponded with his family throughout, and 
had always the same unfavourable report to give, relieved by the 
mechanical assurance that tidings might yet come. Macleod had 
hinted in one of his letters to me that he had thoughts of coming 
to London. From this plan I had dissuaded him as from a 
useless quest. At the time, his idea was a hopeless one; but in 
my own mind I was maturing a scheme which would render his 
future coming of some possible service. But much remained to 
be done before that time. I had determined that, as ordinary 
methods had been tried and failed, another method, one out of 
the ordinary, should be attempted. 

“It was, by my journal, in the end of December, that, dis- 
carding all our former methods of advertisement and inquiry, I 
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commenced a special correspondence with Macleod, having a 
particular end in view, and directing him to proceed according 
to certain instructions of my own and to communicate the result 
to me. 

This was the beginning, practically, of a course of action the 
end whereof lay in mystery. Had it not been for my friend’s 
frank consent (and that of another), and for the cordial co- 
operation of both, I could never have ventured the trial. 

Our first attempts, lasting for some weeks, were failures. As 
much Macleod wrote me. Here I cannot be more explicit—it is 
impossible for me to dwell particularly upon this part of my 
narrative. The reader must fill in the gaps to the best of 
his ability, for the outline is all that I can furnish: it pains 
me even to do this. I suffered much during these weeks of 
suspense. What she suffered who, in loneliness and dread of 
heart, endured it all that she might ransom and save her brother, 
T only know, faintly, now. But such passion of self-sacrifice 
cannot be estimated or described in words. I never learned it 
all, even after the stress of it had passed away for ever. I know, 
however, full well, that her childish heart was tried, in that dark 
‘valley of vision’ through which she nobly walked as if by birth- 
right, with pangs unutterable. Night after night, in whispering 
winter rain and driving storm, she braved the moorland solitude, 
the ill-fated loch-shore, and the unknown agony to be met with 
there, for the sake of him who was lost. Night after night I see 
them return, father and child together, over the withered heather 
to their desolate home. 

But it was not all in vain. While I wavered and feared, 
doubting much, even as one walking in darkness dreads the 
unknown gloom hefore him, a ray of light shone through. One or 
two words came of him we sought, though not from him. An 
envelope addressed to myself, posted in the eastern district of 
London, and with these words, in an unknown hand, scrawled 
under the flap: ‘ Your friend is safe and well, but will not return.’ 
That was all. It assured us of two things: first, that it was 
known the lad was being searched for; and second, that in all 
probability he was in London—the postmark of the district being, 
however, as probably, a blind. Why, however, this response after 
weeks of silence on our part, when our advertisements had long 
ceased to appear? The latter had evidently been seen and had 
informed the writer of my address. But what prompted the 
writer now, when silence had served before ? 

That rude missive is before me. It is written evidently by 
no spirit hand, but by an earthly and grimy one. What caused 
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that letter to be sent? Was it——, but it is useless to speculate. 
My surmise is that those in whose power William was at the time 
(for I doubted not he was detained for some purpose or other against 
his own will) were resolved, for reasons of their own, that he 
should not be discovered, and that this message was a deprecation, 
a pitiful deprecation, of the means now being adopted. But for 
us to retreat now would be folly. A few days sufficed to mature 
our plans. I felt as if in a dream, for shortly afterwards it was 
arranged as part of our plan that Mazie and her father were to be 
my guests in London. 

When the father and daughter arrived, I met them at the 
station, and we drove to my bachelor-dwelling at Kilburn. I was 
not prepared to see such a change as the few months’ interval had 
wrought on Mazie: she was pale and bloodless, listless too, and 
sadly absent. I placed her under the particular care of my 
housekeeper, and endeavoured during the few days of needful rest 
after her journey to amuse her as much as possible. I had 
purchased a nondescript dog for her, on account of a fancied 
resemblance it bore to the deceased Tormoid. And it was the 
only thing which seemed to interest her. My time was much 
taken up in consultation with her father. He was more dis- 
pirited than I had ever seen him, and full of misgiving and 
apprehension. I could not wonder at this, but when I fully 
explained my future plans to him, showing him as I did that the 
chief difficulty was already surmounted, and that patience and 
carefulness were alone to be relied on now, he grew more sanguine. 
Much could now be done by myself, with his aid, and should 
Mazie continue to improve in health and spirits, as she un- 
doubtedly had done within the last day or two, our way was so 
far clear. 

Let it be understood, at this stage, that we had abandoned hope 
of the boy’s voluntary return. Were he wishful to do so, doubtless 
he was prevented. And without imparting more of mystery to our 
plan than may belong to it, he for whom we sought was lost— 
lost in London, of all places. What more reasonable and natural, 
even granting the area of search to be wide, than to seek for him 
ourselves, leaving baffled agents and private inquiry officials alone ? 
We were not the first who through the myriad-haunted streets of 
the mighty City have gone wistfully to and fro looking for a lost 
face. ° 

After a week of rest and quiet, during which Mazie recovered 
wonderfully and had taken several short walks in the company of 
Tormoid II, I began my search, alone. Mazie and her father 
remained at home. My method of search may be thought peculiar, 
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the route every day being different by a fore-arranged plan. I went 
in these several directions on foot, or by bus and rail, seldom going 
beyond the six-mile radius. . When on the way, I did not take the 
trouble curiously to scan the face of every passer by. After all, 
to meet anyone in the streets of London, it is just as well to trust 
to chance. We always contrive to miss an expected friend in the 
thoroughfares. Some day, when we are not thinking of him, he is 
at our elbow. 

Four days I had been on my travels. On the fifth I returned 
home abruptly. I had been in the neighbourhood of Camden 
Town most of the forenoon, had walked to Chalk Farm, and, skirting 
Primrose Hill, was about to cross the canal at the Regent’s Park 
by the bridge near the Zoo, when I became suddenly indisposed. 
Perhaps it was owing to my having walked too fast; it was impru- 
dent also to omit luncheon. Certainly at the moment the feeling 
of faintness was very distressing—not the faintness of complete 
exhaustion, but the vague wandering feeling sometimes experienced 
after sudden alarm. Only once before had I ever suffered from the 
like. Fortunately, a cabstand was near, and I drove straight home. 
My indisposition did not trouble me again that day, and, after 
dinner, Macleod and I were busily engaged with the large map of 
the metropolis till a late hour. 

The following day I was at Kentish Town. The weather was 
beautiful, and as my indisposition of yesterday did not return, I 
presumed I might safely walk home by way of the Regent’s Park. 
When near the Gloucester Gate, and close to the ‘ York and Albany,’ 
my attention was attracted by a small crowd in the roadway. 
Standing still for a moment, and finding it to be nothing but a 
street scuffle, I was turning away, when, very remarkably, the 
pavement, which seemed composed of solid material, began to heave 
before me. A man passing by stopped, and inquired if he could 
do anything for me as I seemed unwell. So I was for the moment, 
the symptoms much as before. A step or two with the aid of the 
man’s arm sufficed; the faint feeling passed off. Anxious to test 
the effect of locality upon the feeling in question, I asked my com- 
panion to retrace his steps with me fora moment. As we passed 
the spot where I first felt unwell, the sensation again was expe- 
rienced by me, only much modified. Thanking the stranger for his - 
attention, I hailed a passing cab and drove home. For several 
days after this I suffered much in the same way when from home, 
but I did not relax my efforts. Once Macleod accompanied me 
in my visits to the same locality, and on my return home with him 
we did not that night consult the map as usual. 

_ The following day we all went out for a drive together. I was in 
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hopes that my indisposition might not return that day to spoil our 
pleasure, but I think that I cannot have been very well even when 
we started (the weather is surely provocative of biliousness), for I 
have a very indistinct recollection of our conversation after leaving 
my house. We were walking, having dismissed our cab, through 
a street the name of which I do not remember, but it is on the 
north-east of the Regent’s Park, when Mazie, who was walking 
between her father and myself, suddenly stopped. I thought she 
had dropped something and turned to look for it. On looking up 
to ask her if she had lost anything, I saw that her features were 
slightly convulsed. She recovered herself instantly, however, and 
walked on, without speaking. I glanced at Macleod, who was 
observing her as closely as myself. 

‘ What is it, Mazielet ?’ he said kindly. 

She did not reply. He touched her shoulder lightly. 

‘I do not know,’ she answered hollowly, ‘ but it is gone.’ 

We knew to what she referred, and said nothing. 

‘Try again, Mazie,’ I said encouragingly. 

She did not answer, but quickened her steps. We walked 
faster, to keep up with her, and to distract the attention of any 
chance passenger. 

‘No,’ she said at last, stopping and half turning round, ‘I 
cannot find it now—it has gone somewhere, I cannot tell——’ 

We came closer to her sympathetically. 

As we stood together on the narrow pavement—the street was a 
lonely one, and there were few passers by, we took up nearly its 
whole breadth—some steps behind made me turn to make 
room. That instant I saw Macleod’s face light up with surprise 
and anxiety blent in one. Two foot-passengers stood, immediately 
behind us, waiting apparently till we made way for them to pass 
—an elderly man and a lad. He was changed, but I knew him in 
an instant, as his father did. I went straight up to him, as he did 
not seem to recognise us, and said ‘ William !’ 

He stopped, stepped back as if aghast, looked at me, then at 
his father and sister, wavered for an instant, and burst into tears. 
His father gently took his hand. Mazie kissed him. I turned to 
his companion, who stood still, a few paces off. 

‘ This young man,’ I said, ‘ is with his friends ; he will remain 
with them.’ 

‘ At your pleasure’ he said politely, with something of a foreign 
accent, lifting his hat. 

He was a stout bald-headed man, like an overseer or working 
mechanic, dark, and heavily bearded. 

‘ Good-day,’ he said, nodding to William, who did not seem to 
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notice him; then bowing to us all, he passed on. We saw him no 
more. 

To my immense relief, I found, on rejoining my friends, while 
we talked going homeward, that we had released the lad from being 
entrapped perhaps for life. Blame attaching to him there was 
none to speak of. He detailed to us fully the particulars connected 
with his being inveigled. Unthinkingly and imprudently, no doubt, 
he had conversed familiarly with a foreigner at a City restaurant ; 
had been induced to visit him at his lodgings, although a perfect 
stranger ; and had been gradually allured, though quite innocently, 
into strange company. From the description of these persons, I 
have little doubt that their purpose in leading him to their haunts, 
and finally inducing him, partly by force and partly by threats, to 
quit his employment and his lodgings, was to persuade him to 
become one of a gang employed in passing false coin. His un- 
sophisticated appearance would have suited their purpose well. 
Latterly his fears had been worked upon, to prevent his return by 
seeking his own freedom or otherwise. He had been living close 
to the place where we met him, in a kind of captivity, never going 
out save with the man in whose company we found him. He had 
endeavoured to communicate with me more than once, but his 
attempts had been frustrated, and his hopes of ever rejoining his 
friends had well nigh died. The nervous system of the poor youth 
had sustained a severe shock. It was days before he could speak 
calmly, or tell us all the particulars given here. There is little 
doubt that through heedlessness, not wholly without excuse, he had 
fallen into grave danger—danger from which he had been saved in 
a very wonderful manner. We arranged that he should accompany 
his father and sister home to recruit for atime. What a delight 
it was to be able to send a message to his broken-hearted mother 
that her son was saved ! 

Is there anything that yet remains to be told? Yes, much 
more, but it will go into brief compass, for much of it is unspeak- 
able. My friends left me shortly afterwards for the North. But 
I shall not be parted from them for any length of time. The 
youth’s future, so rudely disturbed were my first plans regarding 
him, troubles me till it be arranged for, and I have decided to 
make what is a surprising change for me in my own plans, and 
visit the Hebrides in spring. My narrative is broken till that 
visit be made. 

The family meet me at the ateamer’s landing-place, and we 
go to the cottage together. In these later months, a deep and 
abiding peace has fallen upon my spirit, a sense of infinite calm, 
as if the result of a great purpose, entered upon, wrought not 
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without tears, but completed and sealed. Only one thing remains 
until I set aside this page of the past for ever. 


It is evening and I am once more beside the Dhuloch pool. I 
am not alone: Mazie is beside me, and I amcontent. The pool is 
clear and untroubled this evening, but I am not looking into its 
dreamy waters: I have sought to fathom a deeper depth profound— 
a woman’s heart—and to know its secret. 

A narrow channel has been cut, from the margin of the pool, 
through the gravelly sand to the loch water beneath ; the cutting 
borders on, but does not reach the pool; a frail barrier remains, 
which a touch will break. The source of the stream has been 
stopped above and diverted. So that when the ridge of shingle is 
broken through the water of the pool willdrainaway. One thing, 
as I have said, remains. ‘ Give it to me, Mazie,’ I said. 

She trembles, draws from her bosom a small crystal phial 
filled with clear fluid. I open it and pour the contents to the 
source from which they came, the heavy drops plash on the pool’s 
surface, then I fling the phial far into the loch. 

‘Look down, Mazie,’ I said to her. She does so. * What do 
you see ?’ 

‘ Nothing !’ 

I am looking down also, close, yes, close beside her, into the 
clear water. 

‘Are you sure, Mazie dear? You are not afraid?’ 

*No!’ she answers me, ‘I am not afraid now.’ 

A slight tremor in the last word. That assures me. Fear is 
fled; for perfect love hath cast out fear! 

I touch, with trembling hand, the little bank between the pool 
and the channel; it crumbles and falls; the water rushes hurriedly 
down, to find its level. A moment, and the pebbles at the bottom 
are glistening in the dying light. The pool of the Dhuloch 
is dry ! 

Something of a sob or a sigh near me, or was it the fitful 
breeze? Iturned. She was not afraid, for she was gazing at me, 
her face that of an angel! I took her in my arms, and by that 
once fateful but now disenchanted fountain I clasped her, to be 
mine for ever, to my heart! 
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Cmarter IJ. 


THE MYSTERY. 


Ir is very probable that to the readers of this extraordinary narra- 
tive the name of Nathaniel B. Tompkins may not be altogether 
unfamiliar, although the real explanation of what occurred is, I am 
aware, known only to myself. I feel that the time has now come 
when the truth of the matter should be declared, and as a member 
of the United International Association for the Examination of 
Psychical Phenomena, I hasten to give the facts of this remarkable 
and mysterious affair the publicity which they deserve. Fortu- 
nately, there are many people in the United States who recollect 
the intense excitement and interest which were aroused at the time, 
and who can bear witness to the truth of my statements ; otherwise, 
I am well aware that few or none of my readers would be inclined 
to credit my story. 

Nevertheless, I feel that I owe it to posterity to give the 
matter the utmost publicity in my power, let sneerers and scoffers 
say what they will. Was not Galileo treated as a liar and a 
heretic ? Was not Roger Bacon regarded as a sorcerer and a mad- 
man? And am I not content to suffer in such company, and for 
such a cause? Listen, then, while in the interests of science and 
humanity I proclaim the facts of this incredible and astounding 
affair. 

I had been familiar with Mr. Nathaniel B. Tompkins from his 
boyhood, and am ready to declare upon oath that up to the time 
of which I am speaking (when he was in his sixty-first year) he 
had never taken any interest in literature, never read anything 
beyond a novel or a newspaper, never studied as much as a line 
of science, and never written two words of poetry. To sum the 
matter up in a sentence or two: in person he was fat, red-nosed, 
square-jawed, and uninteresting; and in mind, vulgar, ignorant, 
and illiterate—caring for nothing beyond eating, drinking, making 
money, and sleeping. These facts must be carefully borne in mind 
by the reader, as it is in view of them that what occurred after- 
wards seems so incredible and astounding. 

One day—one red-letter day in the annals of Psychical 
Research—Tompkins suddenly and unexpectedly burst forth as 
an intellectual genius of the most astounding and inconceivable 
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attainments. He contributed to the leading learned review of 
the United States an article displaying such extraordinary talent 
and ability as to completely electrify the whole scientific world. 
Almost immediately afterwards there appeared in another magazine 
a paper, bearing the signature ‘ Nathaniel B. Tompkins,’ which 
must have been the work of years of patient and profound study. 
And then some half-dozen periodicals were published, all contain- 
ing contributions from his pen, which attracted the attention of 
the whole reading-public of America. Here was a sermon which 
for power and pathos exceeded anything that had been written for 
years ; here was a sonnet full of the fire and fervour of an ardent 
and passionate poet; and here a story which kept half the States 
up after midnight to finish it. The strangest part of it was that 
there seemed absolutely no limit to Tompkins’ boundless store of 
information. He wrote upon every conceivable and inconceivable 
subject : theology, horse-racing, metaphysics, card-playing, poetry, 
cooking, science, dancing—nothing came amiss to his almost 
infinite mind, providing only, and always, that he received a hand- 
some cheque in return. At first the majority of his acquaintances 
openly ridiculed the idea that Tompkins depended upon his own 
brain for the knowledge and ability he displayed. It was simply 
impossible, they argued (very fairly enough too) that any one man 
could possess such infinite wisdom ; and when the one man in ques- 
tion was known by all his friends to have been for sixty years a low, 
vulgar, ignorant, and illiterate fellow, it was utter childishness to 
suppose that he could acquire such gigantic learning in the course 
of a few weeks. It was very evident, they said, that he appropri- 
ated his articles in toto from the works of other writers—that was 
the only explanation of the matter. But then it was pointed out 
that if it were so, some one would undoubtedly have detected the 
fraud, as it was impossible that Tompkins could be the only man 
acquainted with the works from which his information was taken ; 
and then, again, there was another fact which completely upset 
their theories, It was known beyond all doubt that when 
Tompkins had a subject in hand upon which he intended writing, 
he would retire to his own bedroom (which didn’t contain a book 
of any sort from floor to ceiling, beyond an English dictionary), 
and in the course of a few hours he would re-appear with the 
article ready written, and signed for the press. There were others 
who shook their heads wisely and said that they always had seen 
the signs of extraordinary ability in Tompkins, and that they had 
mentioned the fact repeatedly to their friends and acquaintances. 
‘Didn't I say only last Christmas,’ said Ponderby to his 
wife, when the Book-Society met at his house—‘ didn’t I say that 
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Tompkins was a born genius, and that he would leave his mark upon 
the world someday? Didn’t I say that, Martha, eh ?’ and then he 
would stick his thumbs under the arms of his waistcoat and look 
solemnly round with the air of a man who knew a good deal more 
than he chose to say. 

There were two other very remarkable circumstances which led 
to a great deal of discussion about this mysterious affair, and 
which I think I ought to mention. The one that struck people as 
most strange was that Tompkins was continually changing his 
residence. Ae surely as he remained in a town over a month, his 
articles would begin to fall off, and show signs of complete cessation ; 
but on his removal to some other locality, they would reeommence 
with unabated fertility and vigour. The other remarkable circum- 
stance was, that though Tompkins was the acknowledged author of 
some of the most magnificent poetry and noblest prose which had 
ever been written, yet Tompkins the man remained, to all intents 
and purposes, the low, vulgar, and ignorant individual that he had 
always been. We have heard a good deal of discussion and specu- 
lation lately as to whether the poet be greater than his poem, or 
whether the poem be greater than the pcet ; but there wasn’t much 
room for discussion in Tompkins’ case. ‘Genius,’ a great writer 
has told us, ‘is something outside ourselves, not our own,’ and this 
must have been particularly true of Tompkins; for he certainly 
hadn’t got it about him when I had the pleasure of meeting him— 
unless, indeed, he was the exception which proved the rule, and in 
his case it was something inside, which would account for its non- 
appearance on the surface. His lack of interest in his work, too, 
excepting as a means to the end of £ s. d., was really most 
remarkable. He would send to one of the magazines or reviews a 
poem or article glowing with fiery enthusiasm and ardour; and 
yet when some one whom his words had touched would call to thank 
him for his noble utterances, he would remark that he ‘ wished to 
Hades people would mind their own ’tarnation sugar-mills. He 
guessed he’d writ the pesky thing, and got the dollars too, and he 
didn’t want to hear no more about that bizness, he didn’t. 

Ladies, also, who came to beg his autograph, or to tell him of 
their rapture in reading his last beautiful poem, were unutterably 
horrified to hear their divine singer remark audibly that he ‘wished 
folks wouldn’t come squirming round his plantation with their cussed 
pomes. Hereckoned he’d got suthink else to do than to pranceabout 
arter them all day.’ However varied and versatile his intellectual 
gifts may have been, too, they refused apparently to elaborate 
themselves except in complete solitude; for if, as was sometimes 
the case, eminent savuns called to ask his assistance upon any 
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particular point, or ordinary individuals to obtain information 
upon some important subject, Tompkins would appear totally and 
helplessly ignorant of the whole matter in the preliminary con- 
versation ; and yet when he understood what was wanted, he would 
retire to his room for an hour or two, and presently re-appear with 
the information required neatly written out in his clear, clerkly hand. 

In spite, however, of suspicions and doubts, Tompkins’ name 
and fame grew greater day by day. His learning was not by any 
means confined to literary topics, for people came to him from 
every part of the States for information on all sorts of subjects ; 
and providing they paid the very heavy fee which he invariably 
charged, in nearly every case the information required was obtained. 
Ido not mean to imply that he was never at fault, or that the 
knowledge he possessed was infallible. It would sometimes 
happen that he would remain in his room for hours, and nothing 
satisfactory result; but in spite of one or two failures and short- 
comings, all who had an opportunity of testing the boundless 
wisdom of this extraordinary genius could not help feeling that 
his gifts came little short of the miraculous. 

And so time went on, and Tompkins’ fame had spread over 
every part of his native country, and there is little doubt that his 
reputation and renown would have become world-wide, had it not 
been for a very important event which came unexpectedly to pass ; 
and that was that his marvellous wisdom and learning vanished 
one day as suddenly and mysteriously as they had appeared. He 
endeavoured to disguise the fact himself by announcing that he 
had ‘retired from business ;’ but it was known only too well to his 
family and acquaintances that ever since one eventful morning when 
he had been heard using very bad language in his own room, all 
his powers of intellect seemed to have deserted him. It was in 
vain that editors wrote offering enormous fees for a series of 
articles from his pen; it was in vain that crazed enthusiasts 
implored him to give them assistance upon some knotty point— 
although he accepted some of the offers, and spent hours, days, even 
nights, locked up in his own room, yet nothing came of it, and he 
was obliged at last to give up the attempt in despair. 

For some months all America rang with the story of his ap- 
parently miraculous powers, and of their extraordinarily sudden 
acquirement and no less extraordinarily sudden disappearance ; 
but after a time the interest lessened and died away, and the case 
of Mr. Nathaniel B. Tompkins became a thing of the past. 

And then it was that, on behalf of the United International 
Association for the Examination of Psychical Phenomena, of which 
I am proud to call myself a member, and in the interests of 
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science and humanity, I determined to devote my life to the 
unravelling of the mystery. The task I had undertaken was 
indeed a heavy one, but I felt that I owed it to posterity and to 
the world to spare myself no pains, and in the end my efforts were 
crowned with triumph. It is true that the English Society for 
Psychical Research ignored my labours, and refused to publish my 
parrative in its ‘Transactions;’ but as the motive for this conduct 
was undoubtedly chagrin and disappointment at so gigantic a result 
being achieved by one not working under the auspices of the 
Society, I can afford to smile at the jealous and envious spirit 
which was displayed, feeling confident, as I do, that posterity will 
do justice to my memory, and measure my discovery at its true 
value. 


Cuapter II. 


SOLVED 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ sings William Words- 
worth in his magnificent ‘Ode to Immortality ;’ and although 
the poet goes on to say that ‘the man perceives it die away, and 
fade into the light of common day,’ yet, if by ‘ heaven’ we are to 
understand the abode of departed spirits, there are a good many 
thoughtful and cultured people who believe that all through life 
the spirit-world lies around us and about us, and that we are 
encompassed on every side by a vast and glorious ‘cioud of 
witnesses.’ 

Such, however, was not Tompkins’ opinion, if he had any 
opinion at all, which is doubtful. His temperament, as I have 
already remarked, was the reverse of poetic, nor was he a man in 
any way given to romantic fancies or nervous delusions. Yet with 
all this, there were some strange characteristics about Tompkins 
which, as far as my psychical researches extend, have never ap- 
peared in any other individual. Most of us can recollect rare 
moments when we felt that we were not alone—when we were con- 
scious of unseen, mysterious presences—when we were haunted by 
the murmuring of unheard voices, and seemed to catch the far-off 
rustling of unseen pinions. 

Tompkins experienced something of this mysterious feeling 
also, only he did not express himself in that way. He compared 
it to ‘ blue-bottles or mosquiters,’ and had even been known to 
use bad language on the subject. It certainly betrayed a lack of 
delicacy and poetic feeling in Tompkins; only it must in justice 
be mentioned that instead of the mysterious consciousness of 
unseen companionship being a thing of rare and supreme moments, 
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as with us ordinary individuals—with him it was an everyday 
occurrence, and the ‘rustling of unseen pinions’ would at times 
become so marked as to lead him to compare it to ‘a kind of 
buzzin’ and worritin’ round like, as though there was a church- 
meetin’ o’ mosquiters and bumbler-bees up thar.’ So far from 
feeling any awe or weird sense of the supernatural, Tompkins re- 
marked that it was a ‘ pesky noosance,’ and took doctors’ advice 
as-to the best means of getting rid of his unseen guests. The 
first physician he consuited said that it was a most extraordinary 
case of ‘ determination of blood to the brain,’ such as he had long 
been wishing to meet with ; and declared enthusiastically that he 
should watch the case, both in his patient’s interests and the in- 
terests of medical science, with the greatest care and attention. 
His scientific ardour was, however, somewhat damped by his 
patient surlily remarking something about ‘determination of 
blood to the foot;’ and as after two or three months he failed to 
produce any satisfactory result, Tompkins concluded to leave him 
and try some one else. All his efforts, however, proved in vain ; 
and as one dootor after another was unsuccessful in affording the 
relief he sought, he came at last to resign himself to the inevit- 
able ; and so things had gone on till he had attained his sixty-first 
year, when the extraordinary events recorded in the previous 
chapter took place. And this brings me to the explanation of the 
mystery. 

Tompkins’ business was that of a coal and coke merchant, and 
it was his invariable rule to square up his accounts every quarter, 
so that he might see how things stood. When Michaelmas Day 
came round, and he found he had rather a long column of figures 
to go through, he put his ledger under his arm, and retired to his 
own room, in order that he might pursue his task without inter- 
ruption. I don’t know whether he had been up the night before, 
or whether he had a headache, but, somehow, the figures would not 
come right, and to make matters worse, the strange consciousness 
of unseen presences which he so often experienced was unusually 
intense and noticeable that morning—so much so as to utterly 
distract his attention from the figures before him, and cause him 
to use language more forcible than polite. Three times had he 
got as far as ‘seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s 
thirty-two, and eight’s forty;” and three times had he become 
hopelessly and helplessly lost at that point, and had to commence 
all over again. 

‘Seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s thirty-two, and 
eight’s forty,’ he began for a fourth effort, and then he gave vent 
to an angry growl, and dropped the pen in despair, for there was 
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that strange mysterious sensation filling his brain with its mystic 
whisperings, so that he found it utterly impossible to fix his atten- 
tion on the sum before him. 

‘Seventeen and eight’s twenty-five,’ began Tompkins once 
again in a loud voice, and with a dogged, angry determination— 
‘seventeen and eight’s twenty-five, and seven’s thirty-two, and 
eight’s forty ’ and then he flung the pen from him with a 
howl of rage, and half rose in his chair as he yelled: ‘ What the 
blazes is it that keeps a buzzin’ and a whistlin’ round my ears like 
a barrel load of half-fried sprats? What the ’tarnation old bad 
un is it? That’s what I want to know.’ 

To his intense astonishment, a strange, thin, and yet clear, 
distinct voice answered almost behind him: ‘A spirit: it is a 
spirit.’ 

Tompkins’ jaw dropped, but he showed no other sign of fear, 
unless a very long-drawn whistle, and an attempt to look over his 
shoulder without turning his head, may be taken as such. 

‘A spirit!’ he ejaculated, when he had somewhat recovered 
his composure. ‘A spirit, eh! And why didn’t you say so 
before ?’ : 

‘Because you didn’t ask me,’ answered the spirit, rather 
reluctantly. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Tompkins with a grin; ‘and very 
perlite of you too, Mister; only don’t stand on ceremony in the 
future, old man. Make yourself at home in my house, you oe 
And what may you happen to want?’ 

_ I want to go away,’ replied the spirit. 
-€Oh, you want to go away, do you? And what’s stopping you, 
old friend ?’ 

But there was no reply, and Tompkins had a strange con- 
sciousness that his visitor was struggling to escape very much 
in the way that a fish on land tries to wriggle back to its native 
element. 

‘Here, stop a minute, Mister Spirit!’ he called out loudly, 
- and to his great satisfaction felt that it was drawing near again, 
but apparently with reluctance. ‘What makes you stop if you 
don’t want to?’ 

At first there was no answer for a moment, and then the spirit 
replied, as if forced to respond against its will, ‘You know 
very well it is your evil influence that stops me, you bad, wicked 
man.’ 
‘Here, you drop that, stranger,’ said Tompkins, ‘Don’t you 
call folks names without a reason. J ain’t got a darned spell to 
do with it, as you know well enough. First of all you’re too proud 
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to speak ’cos you ain’t been introduced, and I didn’t ask you; and 
then you turn round and blaspheme like that, and say I’m a-stopping 
you. You don’t seem exactly clear-headed, old man; what time 
did you go to bed last night ?’ 

‘We have no beds in the spirit-world, answered the voice 
sternly. 

‘Oh, you haven’t got any beds, haven’t you? Maybe you 
haven’t got any Irish whisky either? You seem getting kinder 
mixed like.’ 

This time there was a sound which came as near to a snort of 
indignation as any spiritual sound could come, and Tompkins went 
off into a roar of such hearty laughter that, although he felt the 
spirit was slipping away from him, he couldn’t get his voice back 
in time to bid him stay. 

Yes, the spirit had gone, and so had the strange consciousness 
of unseen presences which had so often disturbed Tompkins. 
Although he felt rather sorry that he hadn’t had an opportunity 
for further conversation, yet he could not but congratulate himself 
upon having effectually rid himself of the distracting and oppressive 
feeling which had troubled him so long. His rejoicings were soon 
cut short, however, for he hadn’t sat there for five minutes before 
he was aware of the same sensation again. 

‘Row me down the Mississippi in a wash-tub if he ain’t come 
back!’ said Tompkins. ‘Hullo! hi! who’s there? Speak up, 
will yer!’ he called out peremptorily, and then waited eagerly for 
areply.. Sure enough he heard a voice again, but this time a 
very weak, whining, sickly sort of voice only. 

s Please, it’s a spirit.” 

© What, old whisky and water again ?’ sayutiea Tompkins 
pleasantly. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ answered the spirit apologeti- 
cally ; ‘ who’s whisky and water?’ 

‘Him as was here just now,’ said Tompkins. ‘I guess you 
won’t be him, colonel ?’ 

*No; I’ve only just come,’ responded the spirit ; ‘ please will 
you let me go now?’ 

‘What, are you playin’ the same tune?’ said Tompkins. sT 
ain’t your boss, stranger ; how can I stop you from going if you 
wish it?’ 

‘Please it’s your will-power that’s keeping me,’ responded the 
spirit, ‘and I can’t get away if I want to.’ 

Suddenly a light flashed across Tompkins’ mind. ‘ Look 
here, old sonny,’ he said in a conciliatory way; ‘I don’t quite 
understand this will bizness. Tell us all about it, will yer ?’ 

F2 
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‘I will if you’ll promise to let me go when I’ve done,’ replied 
the spirit. 

‘ All right,’ said Tompkins, ‘I'll let yer go. And now let’s hear 
the yarn.’ 

It was a long time before Tompkins fully grasped the facts of 
the matter, and I will not weary the reader by relating the con- 
versation in full, but will tell as shortly as I can the gist of the 
spirit’s communication. 

His will-power, Tompkins was informed, was of such extra- 
ordinary development that by merely bringing it to bear upon 
persons who were sufficiently near to come under his influence, he 
could, in nearly every case, hold their will in a sort of mesmeric 
spell, especially if they were at all lacking in force of character. 
Spirits being such ethereal beings were particularly susceptible to 
this will-controlling power, and any which happened to come 
within reach of his influence were as irresistibly drawn towards 
him as is a moth toa candle. Luckily for them, he had not, up 
to the present, been aware of the capabilities he possessed, so, after 
avery short time, they were able to make their escape again. The 
unfortunate spirit who had first entered into communication with 
him would not have spoken had it not been that Tompkins had 
expressed with such force and energy his wish to know what was 
troubling him as to amount to a positive command which the will- 
enthralled spirit was unable to resist, being a shade particularly 
lacking in will-power. Had Tompkins ordered the spirits to speak 
‘to him before, they would have been obliged to do so; but although 
he had often wondered what the strange haunting sensation was, and 
had used very bad language on the subject, he had never expressed 
himself in a way that had the force of an injunction or a command, 
and consequently they had not felt bound to enlighten him. It 
was of course quite against their interests to betray the power 
that Tompkins held over them to that gentleman’ himeelf, as 
disembodied souls have a great love of liberty, and strongly object 
to being enthralled by the force of a mortal will. 

After the spirit had put Tompkins in possession of the facts of 
the case as related above, he asked that he might be released 
from the will-bondage which held him, as he was anxious to get 
away again. 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time, stranger,’ said Tompkins; ‘ what's 
your hurry ?’ 

‘I’ve got something I want to do, so please don’t keep me any 
longer,’ supplicated the spirit. 

‘And what is it you want to do so particular important, my 
buck ?’ asked Tompkins, ‘if you will excuse my curiosity.’ 
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‘I'd rather not say,’ caid his visitor. 

‘Oh, but you'll have to say,’ remarked Tompkins, who was just 
beginning to realise his powers; ‘else Ill tighten up this here 
will-bizness, and keep you here till you squeak.’ 

‘You're a nasty, untruthful man!’ howled the captive spirit ; 
‘it’s only an essay on Jones’s razor strops. Mr. Jones has offered 
a prize of a hundred pounds for the best essay on razor strops, and 
we've been trying who could write the best, and I want to get back 
and read mine to the other spirits because I know it'll beat the 
lot.’ 

*T should like to hear that essay,’ said Tompkins, ‘as I’m par- 
ticularly interested in the razor-strop bizness. Suppose you was 
to tell me it, just to pass the time away like. Don’t be too quick, 
as I should like to write it down.’ 

‘I don’t want to,’ yelled the spirit. ‘You said you'd let me 
go when I told you all about the will.’ 

‘ Are you going to tell us that essay ? or shall I tighten up the 
will-power, and fix you bere till next Christmas? said Tompkins 
in an uncompromising voice. 

Thus abjured, the unfortunate spirit related the essay, word by 
word, his captor writing it down as he went along. 

‘You can go now,’ said Tompkins when it was finished ; ‘ that’s 
areal good essay, that is, slick up, and no mistake. Good mornin’, 
I’m going to put in for that thar’ hundred pounds, and I kinder 
guess that essay’ll take the prize.’ 

‘You're a mean, false, lying, deceitful scoundrel! You're a 
ragamuffin and ablackguard! You're a “marauding cuckoo,” that’s 
what you are!’ howled the infuriated spirit, quoting the words 
used of Mr. Bright by Lord Randolph Churchill, and thereby 
showing himself to be a spirit versed in the polished courtesies of 
political controversy. 

Tompkins only chuckled, however, as he buttoned up the paper 
in his breast coat-pocket, and took a cab to the office where the 
essays had to be delivered. He was only just in time, for the com 
petition closed that day, but the spirit’s essay was out and out the 
best, and to his great delight Tompkins received the promised 
cheque. After that he concluded to go into the spirit business 
‘altogether ; so he hurried home, and locked himself in his own 
room again on the watch for spirits. Before long he experienced 
the strange haunting sensation, and turning on the will-screw, 
‘felt. pretty sure that he’d hooked a pretty big fish by the efforts it 
was making to escape. This time it was the spirit of a distin- 
guished scientific man lately deceased, and in the course of half- 
an-hour, Tompkins had wrung from the unwilling spirit a paper 
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which contained in a few pages the study of alifetime. Tompkins 
was used to seeing people in a passion, but he felt really fearful 
lest the spirit should do some serious damage in his fury at being 
robbed of the fruits of his labours by a ‘systematic scoundrel,’ as 
he called his captor. But he was powerless to do Tompkins any 
material harm at present, although he promised to make it ‘ warm’ 
for him when his turn came to enter the spirit-realm, a threat 
which that gentleman treated with the contempt it deserved. And 
so Tompkins went on sucking the brains (or what corresponded to 
brains) of the unfortunate spirits who came within reach of his 
malign influence, and sending the product of his thefts to the 
reviews and magazines, with the result narrated in the previous 
chapter. I shrink from mentioning the names of the illustrious 
dead whose spirits were thus robbed of their intellectual treasures 
by this unprincipled ruffian. It was no wonder that the critics in 
noticing his contributions remarked that they were ‘strangely 
reminded of the late distinguished Mr. So-and-So in reading Mr. 
Nathaniel B. Tompkins’ most recent poem ;’ or that the ‘ taking 
style in which this article is written recalls the late lamented Mr. 
What’s-his-name in his happiest moment.’ What the late Mr. 
What’s-his-name’s most miserable moment was like, I don’t know 
and I don’t want to. All Ican say is that when the article which 
reminded the reviewer of his ‘ happiest’ one was obtained from the 
late distinguished gentleman, the bad language which formed a 
running accompaniment to it was so profuse and violent as to lead 
even Tompkins to remonstrate with the spirit on the subject. 
When he had an ‘order’ to execute for special information 
upon some important subject, Tompkins would retire to his room, 
and interview every spirit that came within his influence, letting 
him go again if unable to furnish anything of value upon the case 
in point, until at last he hit upon the one he wanted, and then he 
would stick to him like a leech until he had pumped him 
thoroughly dry. He had no fear that his gift of will-control would 
ever leave him, as he had taken the trouble to ascertain how 
matters stood from one of bis captives. This spirit had told him 
that his power would continue as long as he lived, subject only to 
one condition, and that was that if any spirit ever succeeded in 
causing him to feel terror, even for a few moments, his will-con- 
trolling influence would thereby be overcome, and his power gone 
for ever. This, however, Tompkins felt no anxiety about, as he had 
already interviewed the spirits of murderers, would-be-poets, 
burglars, autograph-collectors, resurrectionists, tax-gatherers, and 
other desperadoes without as much as turning a hair, so that he had 
no cause for uneaciness in that respect. The most inconvenient 
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thing in the whole affair was that after he had been in a place for 
about three weeks or a month, all the spirits in the neighbourhood 
got to know of the unprincipled designs which he entertained 
towards their fraternity, and systematically abstained from coming 
anywhere within range of his malign influence, so that his newly 
found means of making a fortune seemed likely to meet with a 
premature end. After he had ‘ worked’ a district as he called it, 
until the spiritual supply began to show signs of running short, he 
would wisely transfer himself, therefore, and his pen, ink, and 
paper, to ‘fresh woods and pastures new, where the unsuspecting 
spirits would come buzzing round him with the most artless con- 
fidence, until they, too, had learnt the cruel lesson of experience, 
and betaken themselves out of reach of bis dreaded power. And 
so Tompkins went on, pitching his tent every two or three weeks 
ina different locality, and living upon the intellectual acquire- 
ments of the unfortunate spirits who happened to be quartered in that 
portion of the globe, until all America was ringing with the fame 
and renown of his apparently marvellous wisdom and learning. 

One day Tompkins had a very big case in hand, for which, if 
he succeeded in obtaining any information, he was promised an 
unusually large fee. He felt that if he was to get any spiritual 
help on the matter, it must be from the shade of a very distin- 
guished and learned man indeed ; 80 he retired to his room, armed 
with an extra supply of pen, ink, and paper, in order to prosecute 
his search. He interviewed some fifteen or sixteen spirits, none 
of whom could give him the information he required, and then he 
felt that he was in the immediate neighbourhood of a spirit of 
unusual force and strength, judging from the desperate efforts it 
made to escape from his all-powerful influence. ‘’Tarnation take 
the pesky thing!’ said Tompkins, as he got red in the face in his 
efforts to exert an unusual amount of will-power upon the re- 
bellious shade. ‘I never came across such a darned ornery cuss 
in my life, but I guess he’s hooked now. "Pears he’s gettin’ 
feebler-like. I kinder reckon I’ve lined a big fish this time ; let’s 
see who he is. Is there a spirit there?’ 

There was no reply. The spirit was evidently sulky and un- 
willing to come to terms. 

‘ All right, colonel,’ said Tompkins, as he grit his teeth in his 
efforts to turn on the will-tap a screw higher, and got as purple in 
the face as a turkey-cock ; ‘all right, my boy, we'll soon see who’s 
master. Come now, no nonsense! Who’s there?’ 

He had conquered. There was a2 moment’s silence, and then 
a sullen, surly reply: ‘ A spirit.’ 

‘Yes, so I calculate ;’ said he, ‘ but who?’ 
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‘Nathaniel B. Tompkins,’ said the voice sternly, ‘I am the 
spirit of your deceased mother-in-law ; I demand that——’ 

‘What!’ yelled Tompkins as his jaw dropped in abject 
horror, * the devil you are! Here, I say, let’s get out of this!’ 
and knocking the table over in his haste, he bolted for the door 
with a face as white as cream cheese. There, however, his tem- 
porary panic subsided, and with a very sheepish look he turned 
back to the table, muttering to himself: ‘ Well, it was a shock, 
but the old gal can’t do no harm now, so I may as well hear what 
she’s got to say.’ And then he turned on the will-power, and in 
a conciliatory voice said: ‘And what may you happen to want, 
mother-in-law ?’ 

But there was no reply. Tompkins had exhibited fear in the 
presence of the spirits, and his power was gone for ever. 
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Love's Phantom. 
Part I. 


Five o’clock chimed from the cathedral tower: perhaps the 
weariest time for a watcher by a sick-bed. At that hour the air 
grows colder and the patient is often more restless. 

In this case the watcher was not used to the work, which was 
a labour of love. It was winter, and that sluggard dawn would be 
so long coming. The watcher moved wearily in his low plush 
chair, and presently began to replenish the fire with a tiny pair of 
brass tongs. The roused firelight revealed the great black eyes, 
staring hopelessly out from the swarthy face, and the shining wavy 
_black hair falling on either side in a careless abandon in harmony 
with the sorrowful countenance. The leaping intermittent flames 
flickered also on a wedding-ring on a little white hand, that had 
crept out from under the coverlet of the bed as the chimes ceased, 
and was now toying nervously with the blue silk bed-curtain. 

‘ Bertie,’ said a voice which was startling from the sudden 
strength it seemed to have gathered; and, turning round, the 
young man saw that the patient had half raised herself, and a 
pair of starry eyes were shining out on him from amid a halo of 
golden hair. ‘ Bertie! there is a phantom in the room!’ 

The young man moved towards the bed, and kneeling beside 
it, took the thin little hands within his, and gazed with a heart- 
broken expression at the pathetic face turned towards him. ‘It — 
was my shadow you saw,’ he said gently. The wan face beamed 
a glorious smile upon him, that same smile, with a difference, 
which a few months back, away there in Naples, had called his 
scul into life, to know, to realise the mastery, the delirium, of love. 
What to him had been the reproaches of fellow-workers in Dr. 
Dohrn’s laboratory that he should have forsaken science for a be- 
witching face, and that, instead of examining the sea-bottom, he 
floated in his little boat upon the bay gazing for ever into the 
depths of two dreamy blue eyes! At that time he would have 
sacrificed all the discoveries of science for one hour in which to 
hold this glorious creature in his arms, and feel her sweet breath 
upon his cheek. 

He had won her so easily too, for she was only an English 
orphan with no other dower than her radiant beauty, and was tra- 
velling with a grande dame in some unexplained capacity. He 
himself had none to consult, he was his own master, and there were 
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none to interfere should he light fires in the old hall of his fore 
fathers, shut up in Somersetshire, and take home a nameless bride. 

What was it, then, that caused him to take a furnished house 
in St. Kitts? Was it that the rosy hues on his idol’s cheek were 
fading in their native climate, and an immediate home became a 
necessity? Be this as it may, the young bride lost strength day 
by day, and then had come an untimely birth and afterwards a 
tedious illness. The nurse had been banished from the room. 
Their joys had borne no intruder, their grief was even more sacred. 

‘ Bertie,’ said the gentle voice, ‘I am not delirious ; I do not 
mean your shadow, I mean’— and her tones grew in intensity— 
‘I mean the phantom of our dying love, a flame that has burnt 
too fiercely to last longer—to bear what has come—what will 
come e 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling!’ broke out the young biologist 
in such a sobbing tone that it aroused the old nurse sleeping in 
the ante-chamber, and she heard all that followed. 

‘Dear Bertie, listen to me. It is not death the doctors pro- 
phesy—TI heard it all—I am never to be what I was. Oh, love, we 
have had our summer-day like the butterflies, let it end before the 
night comes—the bitter cold night with no love to warm it. 
Bertie, if you love me can you let me live a life of misery? (an 
you see my beauty pass away, leaving only marks of pain and re- 
bellion ?’ 

‘Say no more, Lucy—I cannot bear it! What would you have 
me do? O God, I cannot see my path!’ he cried despairingly. 

‘Nay, as you love me, hear me out,’ broke in the girlish tones 
in feverish haste. ‘I have woke from our love-dream—lI see all 
clearly now—we cannot face what is to come ;’ and now her words 
came with a rich cooing cadence, a winning seductiveness, and her 
little hand wandered caressingly over his dark curls. ‘See,’ she 
said, ‘I cannot live, when love is done. Our hearts must cease to 
beat one day—should not warm love and warm life cease together? 
Bertie! one little over-dose for me—there will yet remain enough 
for you ;’ with one hand she tried to raise the bowed head, with 
the other she steadily pointed towards the little table where the 
medicine stood. 

He rose, and throwing back his hair looked at her in a dazed 
way. How beautiful she looked with the soft cambric and lace 
falling about her—-and she was commanding him to do something. 
He was worn out with watching. His tired senses heard only that 
voice that had always been law. He mechanically stretched his 
hand towards the bottle. There was a cry and a fall in the ante 
chamber, but it passed unheeded. 
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As the grey dawn broke, the old nurse seemed to awake from 
sleep conscious that something had happened. She gently opened 
the door leading into the invalid’s room, and all came back to her, 
with the sight that met her eyes. There on the floor at’ the bed- 
side knelt the biologist, an empty bottle clasped in his hand—his 
face was set and rigid; his eyes looked but understood not. His 
head leaned against the coverlet, and over his shoulder hung the 
lily-white Lucy, with one soft arm about his neck, and her golden 
hair streaming over him like a mantle. 

‘God!’ he muttered between his closed teeth, ‘see her white 
and dead—I did it—bury me with her—what matter dead or 
alive ?’ 

The woman fled from the room in abject terror and rather fell 
than sat upon a bench in a long corridor. 

‘Oh,’ she thought, ‘if it were known that I heard and did not 
prevent it—they would never believe that I fainted—the doctor 
will come soon—let him find for himself—I will say nothing.’ 

The house was still silent, and the old nurse kept her position 
until the servants were moving. She then, not without a terrible 
dread, returned to the ante-chamber. 

‘Well, nurse, and how does my patient?’ inquired the bluff 
doctor an hour or two later, entering the ante-chamber; and he 
cast an inquiring glance at the little tray with the beef-tea upon 
it, which stood there untouched as it had long ago been brought to 
the old nurse for the mistress. 

‘I have knocked—but the master did not answer—I did not 
like to ? and the nurse broke off her stammering reply 
abruptly. 

The doctor knocked once or twice, and then quietly opened the 
door. 

The room was empty. 

There was the disordered bed. There in the grate lay the grey 
ashes, and upon the mantelshelf ticked the little travelling 
clock, alone breaking the silence. 


Part II. 


In a handsome salon in the Boulevard Malesherbes, at Paris, a 
young man with very grey hair sat ata little table. There were 
several microscopes before him, and he was busying himself screw- 
ing on new powers, and testing their merits. By his side was a 
young brunette who was intently watching him. At length he 
startled her by turning his dark eyes which gleamed out of hollow 
depths full upon her, and inquiring abruptly, 
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‘Who are you, and how come we to be together ?’ 

‘I am your Laurette—you met me at Dieppe—you were in 
trouble about some luggage—I helped you—you would not leave 
me afterwards—and, mon Diew! one is well here with you.’ 

‘ Blank—all blank,’ said the young man sadly. £ What is my 
name and what is my past?’ a 

‘The Champs-Elysées are lit now—you always like to go there 
—let us go,’ said the girl, who feared the illness that generally fol- 
lowed any allusion to the past. She was loth to have to give up 
her comfortable quarters, which would happen if he died. She 
had never been able to find out his name; and how he got the 
money that was so plentiful was a mystery she could never solve. 

As the two walked arm in arm amid the twinkling lights of the 
Champs-Elysées, the young man exclaimed, 

‘Laurette! are we near a seat? Let me sit down! Oh! the 
past—I shall soon know all—it comes nearer.’ 

A seat was near and the two sat down. A gas-lamp shed its 
light upon them. His head sank upon her breast, but his sunken 
eyes stared expectantly before him. 

All at once there appeared before them a girl with masses of 
golden hair falling about her, and with a mocking smile upon her 
face she pointed at Laurette. 

‘Who are you?’ almost shrieked the girl. 

The answer came slow and deliberate. It was in English. 

‘ Love’s Phantom’ were the words; and having uttered them, 
the figure vanished. 

A little later some passers-by found a young girl clinging to 
‘a dead man, and she told them what had happened. 

‘ That was no spirit,’ said one, ‘ for I myself met a woman with 
long golden hair, laughing.’ 

But the man was dead, and the story was dead. 

Could Bertie have carried his wife away in that early dawn to 
bury her himself in wild frenzy ? or had he left what he believed to 
be a corpse behind him, and had she taken her own way and fled 
apart from him, to watch his course and bear her lot alone, and had 
she actually appeared ? or was the vision really what it described 
itself, a phantom? Who can tell ? 
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Che Aceret Dacietp. 
I. 


My father was always an enthusiast-—an enthusiast in many causes— 
political strifes, religious riots, it was all one to him; he would take 
up his position in the matter and hold to it with the tenacity of a 
bull-dog ; nor did it matter that the cause he espoused might be the 
losing one ; in fact he seemed to prefer being upon the losing side 
asit gave him greater scope and more work to do. 

He had never made any great name, hard as he had worked. 
Most of the causes he had taken up smouldered in the end 
into nothingness. Only one that I knew of continued in active 
existence, and that was a secret society of which my parent had 
been, in his lifetime, one of the most hard-working and enthusiastic 
members. 

No one knew much now about the Society. The word ‘Secret’ 
implied all that was known—indeed very few knew of its existence, 
and I myself was only aware of it from the fact that my father, on 
his death-bed three years since, had told me that it was his dying 
wish that I should one day occupy a principal position in the 
Society, of which he was still a member. At the same time he had 
confided to my charge a sealed packet marked ‘To be opened by | 
my son Francis Grale on his twenty-third birthday.’ 

Stricken with grief as I was at the demise of my only living 
relative, I could not but feel that it would never be my fate to 
carry out, if I could help it, my dear father’s dying wish. 

The Society, so far as I had been able to discover from any un- 
guarded remarks of my father’s previous to his death, existed partly 
in Paris (in which town my father and J had been resident for some 
six years) and partly in London ; but whether political or religious 
I could never discover. That it was fanatical I could not doubt ; 
further than that, it was ‘secret,’ and to the outside world there 
was no such society. They must meet occasionally, I fancied, as 
I had heard my father leaving the house between 3 and 4 a.m. on 
several occasions (his room being next to mine), and that he could 
not have gone very far away to meet his fellow-confederates I 
could judge from the fact that on such occasions he habitually 
returned home shortly after 6 a.m. with one or two of his friends, 
when brandies and sodas were evidently the order of the day. 
These meetings were few and far between, and I had never seen any 
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of the confederates save my father, as the key was always, for some 
reason, turned in my door on the nights when the meetings were 
held, and the gentle popping of soda-water bottles between 6 and 
7 a.M. was the only sound which my anxious ear, glued to the door, 
was able to detect. 

On one occasion my father failed to return home at the usual 
hour, and I was kept locked in my room till after ten o’clock in 
the morning, and when liberated my temper was none of the 
best. My father, always the gentleman to the core, apologised for 
my unintended imprisonment, and told me that some day I too 
might be old enough to join in the great work. The great work, 
I inwardly determined, must find its greatness, if it were ever to 
attain to such, without the use of such tools as I. 

It was, as I said before, a matter of some three years after the 
demise of my parent that my narrative commences. I was fairly 
well to do in a worldly point of view,and had thus been enabled to 
cultivate my taste for art instead of entering into business pursuits, 
and many a fair sheet of canvas had I spoiled in my endeavours to 
attain to fame. Latterly I had met with some slight success, and 
I was, to my delight, beginning to find that my boyish efforts were, 
with all their weakness of detail, to a certain extent marketable. 
At this time I was twenty-two years old. My curiosity as to the 
contents of the parcel which was to be opened on my next birthday 
had been somewhat allayed by my first successes in art. There is 
no joy to the artist, to the musician, or to the poet, to equal that 
which he experiences when fortune and the favour of the public 
first smile upon him. The first little success is worth hundreds of 
the greater ones which may follow. 

So it was that I toiled hard throughout my twenty-third year, 
devoting myself entirely to two things—my art and the fair crea- 
ture who was to be my wife in less than a year’s time. I worked 
the harder with the stimulus of her smiles to incite me to that 
glory which all young wooers of the arts feel confident lies before 
them; but it was not, let it be understood, all work. My working 
hours I set apart from my existence, asit were. I spent a regular 
life, rising at 8 a.m. to work till 10 a.m, and again after a respite 
(during which I breakfasted and read the letter which the post 
daily brought me from Jeannette) till 1 p.a., from which hour my 
time was my own, and was always, it is needless to say, spent with 
the darling of my heart. 

She on her part wrote her letter to me every morning before 
my arrival. My future wife was not a Frenchwoman, as her name 
might lead one to suppose. Her father had, like mine, settled in 
Paris a number of years before our arrival in the fair city and im- 
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mediately following his marriage. Jeannette had been christened 
in Paris, that was all; but my story has little to do with her family, 
and in naming Mr. and Mrs. Anson, and having stated that Jean- 
nette was their only child, we may finally dismiss them. 

It had been a pure case of ‘love at first sight,’ in which I, for 
one, am a believer. We had chanced to meet first in the Louvre, 
where I was copying one of the smaller paintings—had fallen in 
love at a glance—and with much trouble I had succeeded in 
finding, some days after, a true ‘ friend in need’ who was able to 
introduce me to the family. 

My twenty-third birthday fell on the 6th of June, our wedding 
was fixed for the following September. 

I had always, I scarce knew why, maintained a strict reticence 
upon the matter of the packet which my birthday was to see 
opened, At times I had thought of confiding in Jeannette, but the 
idea that perhaps some dread political secret might be discovered 
therein made me hold my peace upon the subject. 

So matters went quietly on till the evening of the 5th of June, 
the day before my birthday. 

On that evening we had arranged, the following day being 
Sunday, to make up a nice little party and pay a visit to Versailles, 
and I walked home happy with the thought that I should have a 
most enjoyable day with my Jeannette on the morrow, and with 
the intention of leaving the opening of my little packet, whose 
contents the morrow was destined to disclose, till our return from 
Versailles. My curiosity overcame me at the last moment, how- 
ever, and I placed it under my pillow ready to hand to be opened 
whenever I should awake in the morning. 


II. 


I sLept soundly and did not wake till after 7 a.u., when I 
was not long in opening the envelope which lay at my hand. 

The contents were such as to banish very promptly any drowsi- 
ness, and as I read, indignation succeeded surprise, and annoy- 
ance astonishment, till I could scarcely contain myself with 
wrath. 

This was what my excellent parent wrote—this was what met 
my eyes and welcomed my twenty-fourth year—a pretty present 
indeed! but judge for yourselves :— 

‘My dear and only Son’ (so ran the epistle), ‘ you will to-day 
have attained to an age which is the first of maturity. At twenty- 
one you would have been too young to learn what I now wish to 
tell you, but at twenty-three the first blush and folly of youth is 
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past. I was,as you may have already guessed, the founder and 
principal of one of the greatest and most commendable of secret 
societies. You must follow in my path—you, my boy, will fill your 
father’s place of glory and honour. Yow must lead—must be 
strong for the sake of the Society. The Society once joined is 
joined for ever. It is a most difficult matter to gain admission— 
there are thirty members, all of whom are dearer than brothers to the 
others. Infidelity means certain death, so you may rely upon your 
brothers as they do upon you. When I knew that I must soon 
die, I arranged by special grant that you should to-day take my 
place. There have been only twenty-nine members since my 
death till now—yow have been waited for—I took for you, my 
boy, the necessary vows, and it fills me with joy to think that to- 
day you become the future leader of a society which in its works 
may excel even all my anticipations. Farewell, my boy; to-day 
some one of the members will see you, and you will learn more 
than is permitted to your loving parent to confide to you on 
paper. Farewell, and God bless you!’ 

I saw it all—I was a member of some fanatically ridiculous 
society for life! Infidelity means death, does it? You have taken 
all the necessary vows for me, have you? Thanks, oh most 
generous of parents! 

Was it not enough that he should have disturbed me with his 
nightly rambles? Was I too doomed for ever to hasten to these 
nightly meetings whensoever they might be fixed upon? What 
was it all for? What were we to conspire about? Brotherly affec- 
tion need not be kept secret, if that was all? Alas, too plainly 
was it all before me, and a great bitterness seized upon me; why 
should J be doomed to follow my father’s steps? Ten thousand 
curses on the day when he had vowed my life away to a cause of 
which he might have been a partisan, but of which I could never 
wish to be a member. 

The Society no doubt existed still; it could not be my luck 
that it should have died out before now. No! no! I should see 
some of the conspirators during the day, to a certainty. Would 
they not all of them in all probability know me (who knew as yet 
nothing of them or their society) as a brother ?—nay, my father’s 
words seemed to imply that I was to be the leader, at some early 
date, of the miserable thing. 

Could I marry now? Yes, certainly I should. Come what 
might, no society on earth should hinder me; but it would be 
awkward to be tied to attend a meeting whenever and wherever 
it might chance to be held. ‘Truly the ‘sins of the fathers’ 
seemed about to visit me. I felt green with rage and perfectly: 
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sickened with the world and with a father who in his enthusiasm 
for his cause had left to his son such a cursed legacy. 

When would this lady or gentleman, or company of either sex, 
turn up? : 

I was to meet the pleasure party at St. Lazare at ten o’clock ; 
probably I should be spoken to and detained as we were leaving 
for Versailles: if so, what would Jeannette think of my leaving 
them all ? 

J was in no humour for holiday-making; the bell rang twice 
whilst I was at breakfast, but neither time did it prove to be a 
‘brother.’ Twenty-nine brothers! Good heavens, what a fate! 
and half of them at least must be the scum of the earth, I felt 
sure. The socks Jeannette had knitted for my birthday lay with 
the note which accompanied them unopened on the table. I could 
think of nothing but of this Society of which I had just had the 
inestimable honour to become a member, and nothing that I might 
recall to mind could give me any clue as to what the Society was 
and why it had existence. 

Moody and ill at ease, I arrived at the station in good time. 
The party were all in good spirits save me, the originator of the 
excursion, and my gloominess cast a shade over their merriment. 
Little could they guess of the disaster which seemed likely to cast 
a blight upon my future life! 

Every moment I expected to be addressed by some stranger, 
and the plea of a headache must have seemed to Jeannette a very 
poor one indeed for my lack of gaiety. 

We reached Versailles without my fears having been realised, 
and as the day wore on and no one appeared to be following or 
watching me, I grew more lively. Jeannette was charming. 
Things could not be so black as I had imagined. Perhaps the 
Society might not be a very active one, perhaps there was nothing 
in the whole affair ! 

The weather was exquisite, and everything conspired to 
banish care. When we arrived in Paris shortly after ten in the 
evening (for we had driven home), there was not one of those 
present who did not feel that he had spent a most enjoyable and 
happy day. I left the Ansons at their door, as I wished to walk 
home alone to enjoy the last of the lingering daylight. My 
thoughts involuntarily went back to the morning; I started when- 
ever a man with a cloak passed me, and trembled when I found a 
tall figure waiting upon my doorstep. 

It was a ‘ brother’ at last. I felt so instinctively, and when he 
stepped from the shade there was little need for him to inquire if my 
name was Grale to prove to me that the Society was on the alert. 
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I inquired the object of his addressing me (alas! did I not too 
well know it already ?); he desired to speak with me in private; there 
was nothing left but to invite him in, and I did so, though I felt 
that with such vigilance exerted upon my movements upon this 
the first day of my entrance to the Society, I could never hope to 
be a free agent again. 


III. 


‘Is this room private ?’ 

‘Strictly so; you may speak without fear of being over- 
heard.’ 

‘Then I will speak freely. You have read your father’s letter; 
you know now that you are a brother of the Society of Justice.’ (I 
had not known the name of the Society before, but I did not men- 
tion that.) ‘To-night I have only come to tell you a little of 
what your father was unable to consign to paper. The Society is 
a secret one, and he who betrays even the knowledge of its existence 
isdoomed. You are now one of us, so I speak freely; your father 
(our founder), by a special grant, which you cannot yet appreciate, 
arranged that you should succeed him. We are thirty again in 
numbers to-day; some here, some there, but all true to the heart’s 
core. When a new member is admitted, as you now are, he is put 
upon three years’ trial; he must prove his power of keeping secret 
even that which he does not know, and must show his willingness 
to work for the true cause before he even knows what that cause 
is.’ 

‘ But I neither wish to know the cause nor to be a disciple of 
it—is there no escape from the Society? My father gave me no 
hint he was going to do all this for me, or I should have nipped 
it in the bud.’ 

* Young man, you don’t know the Society ; when you do—that 
is to say after three years’ time—you will know that to be once a 
member means to be always a member. You took the vows (or 
rather your father by special grant took them for you) ; you cannot 
retire or flinch from your duty to your brothers now. Ours is a 
glorious cause. To-night I will merely leave you these few of the 
rules of the Society, to-morrow I shall call again to see you when 
you have had time to think over these rules and learn their meaning.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ I interposed, as he was moving towards the 
door ; ‘ have some whisky and water?’ 

‘No, thank you, I have work to do. Good night.’ 

He was gone. Thank Heaven it was evidently not a teetotal 
society or he would have said so when I offered him the liquor. 
Who was he? an Englishman certainly, and evidently in earnest, 
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but what more? and what an abominable time of night to com- 
mence his work ! 

It seemed that I was fairly booked as a brother. Oh, what 
misery might my parent’s folly cause me! My art—my married 
life—everything might be contaminated by this black cloud of 
some unknown brotherhood which hung above me. By the way, 
I had forgotten to ask if there were any ladies in the concern—if 
so, it might be a way out of the difficulty to have Jeannette put 
in too 

Perhaps the rules would tell me. I opened the paper which 
had been left for my perusal and read as follows :— 


‘Tur Justice Socrery. 


‘Rule II. The Society shall be strictly a hidden and secret 
society. 

‘Rule III. The Society shall be called “ The Justice Society.” 

‘Rule IV. It shall consist of thirty members only—death 
alone to cause vacancies. Each member shail be as a brother to 
the other—shall nourish him, clothe him, die for him, if necessary, 
in the truest spirit of brotherly unselfishness.’ 


‘Rule IX. The sign of the Society shall be a triangle enclosed 
in a circle; the motto shall be “ Energy;” and the password by 
which brothers may know and recognise one another shall be 
the word “ Energy,” however strangely used in conversation. Re- 
peated by both members it will disclose brother to brother.’ 


‘Rule XV. New members shall, till tried and proved worthy of 
all confidence during a period of three years (during which they 
must place themselves and their actions entirely at the disposal of 
their brothers), be permitted to read only the rules II., III, IV., 
IX., XV., XVI., and XXX.’ 

‘Rule XVI. Infidelity, or the disclosure of anything connected 
with the Society, shall mean certain death, each brother binding 
himself to avenge the Society’s wrong.’ 


‘Rule XXX. The above rules shall be strictly adhered to.’ 


And was this all I was to learn in the mean time? It seemed 
a most one-sided arrangement for the Society. Everything was 
to be kept secret but the most unimportant details ; and what good 
on earth could it ever do me to know even the whole intentions 
and desires of the Society? So far as I saw, I might be called 
upon at any moment to ‘clothe, ‘nourish,’ or ‘die for’ anyone 
or the whole twenty-nine of my ‘ Brethren.’ 
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Surely I might have been allowed to see all the rules and 
not those only which told me absolutely nothing of the object 
which I was expected to assist. To-morrow I should ask for 
another one or two at least of the rules which must intervene be- 
tween XVI. and XXX. 

I sat for more than an hour meditating upon my unfortunate 
fate and the strange occurrences of the day, which were almost 
maddening me. In my annoyance I must have partaken of more 
whisky and water than was good for me, as I have the dimmest 
recollection possible of how I found my way upstairs and scrambled 
at last into bed. 

Next forenoon I did little work—even Jeannette’s letter failed 
to comfort me, though her presence later in the day had the usual 
benign effect. 

I remained at home all the evening, as I was particularly 
anxious not to miss my expected visitor. He did not, however, 
turn up till after ten o’clock, and when he came proved to be 
a different brother from the gentleman I had previously met, 
though equally silent and impenetrable upon the matters I most 
wished to learn. 

There were, he informed me, none of the gentler sex in the 
Society, so my dream for Jeannette’s future was at an end. The 
Society had periodical meetings, to which, being only an apprentice, 
I might or might not be summoned. If I were wanted I should 
receive timely warning—these meetings might be held in France, 
or might be held in England. Secrecy was always of th utmost 
importance. Whenever I should hear the word ‘Energy,’ and 
wherever I should be, I must test it by repetition, and perchance 
welcome a brother. Most of the brothers were Englishmen—many 
of whom had had severe misfortunes to grapple with (I could have 
guessed that !), and the object—the why and the wherefore of the 
Society—was of the most secret import. Such is the gist of the in- 
formation I got out of my ‘brother.’ I knew most of it before. 
He was a most annoying individual, and to think that I might 
be called upon to support him—it was monstrous! Meantime it 
was my duty to offer him an evening drink, though he had told 
me nothing that I wished to know. Were all the twenty-nine 
as communicative and lively as he, I foresaw I might anticipate a 
nice time of it. 

He had a polite way of evading my inquiries, so much so that at 
the end of half an hour I was glad to show him to the door, but little 
wiser as to my duties and the test which, it appeared, it was ne- 
cessary to have put upon me before I might take what he had led 
me to suppose was my true position in the Society—viz. that of 
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leader, or, as he put it, ‘ Father of the Brothers.’ Meanwhile, for 
three years I was simply a ’prentice brother—the paternal dignity 
must follow only after that period, for which fact I was not by any 
means inclined to grieve. 

So far as I could see, I was now entirely in the power of any 
man who had sense enough to know it and to use the word 
‘Energy’ in conversation two or three times, and at the disposal 
of any anonymous person who might choose to write me a note on 
the Society’s notepaper. In fact, it seemed that if I was in the 
end to be the Father of the Society, I was in the mean time to 
prove my enthusiasm for the cause (and I could not scrape up the 
least atom of enthusiasm) by being temporarily its slave. 

My life would never be entirely my own again—I must belong 
to the ‘ Brethren.’ What a cursed fate to fall upon a man on the 
eve of matrimony ! 

At any moment they might call me off to some meeting or 
another—nay, if I happened to misinterpret any instructions or fail 
to recognise a brother, I might be poisoned or stabbed in the back 
without warning. That night there was probably no more miserable 
being in all Paris than I. But my mind was made up. I should 
take a run over to London for a week or two to visit my old friend 
Tom Granger. Hard as it was to part from Jeannette, it was 
harder still to meet her daily, knowing what I knew and concealing 
from her the secret that was eating my life away. A week or two 
in London would send me back again a new man and able to face 
my trouble. To tell the truth, I wanted to forget. If this miser- 
able Society were to occupy my thoughts for months, as it had done 
for two days, I should rapidly become a gray-headed old man. 
Holiday I must have and holiday I should have. And so it came 
about that two days later I was on my way across the Channel. 


IV. 


‘Do you notice that particularly seedy old gentleman, Frank? he 
seems to consider himself quite a don in his own way.’ We had 
been at the theatre and had dropped in as usual to the immortal 
‘Cri’ J had already noticed the disreputable old man to whom 
Tom Granger directed my attention, but I had not deemed him 
worthy of observation till now. He had been at the same theatre 
as ourselves, and had annoyed me very much by the almost in- 
cessant use of snuff and the coloured handkerchief in his breast 
pocket alternately. My eye caught his as I looked up in reply 
to Tom’s inquiry. It was a sinister eye—the eye of one whom I 
would group with the vilest of the vile, and the man’s general 
appearance (though his air of Ladida-ism might be amusing) was 
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far from prepossessing, and his coat must have seen not only its 
present owner’s day, but, to judge by its appearance, that of several 
others besides. Not feeling interested, I changed the subject, and 
we conversed about the merits of the newly-produced play we had 
just seen. I had been in London staying with my friend, whose 
hospitable door was always open to me, for about ten days, and in 
the gaiety of town life had partly succeeded in banishing the re- 
membrance of the fact that I was a member of some dangerous 
society. J received my daily letter from Jeannette as usual, but 
nothing bearing the sign of the Society had as yet been forwarded 
tome. We had been talking for some minutes about various trifles 
and had turned to Politics, when my ear suddenly caught the word 
‘Energy’ used in conversation by the old reprobate we had lately 
noticed, and who had approached with his friend within a few feet 
of the spot where we were standing. I felt for a moment as if 
my heart had ceased to perform its functions. Was this detestable 
old man the type of the brotherhood to which I belonged? nay, 
surely it could not be. I determined to satisfy myself at once, so, 
slightly raising my voice, I remarked to my friend that ‘there 
was an evident lack of “ energy ” in the present government.’ The 
moment the word had passed my lips I felt that I had made a 
mistake and that a ‘ Brother’s’ eye was eagerly scrutinising me. I 
scarce remember what he said to his friend; all I know is that I 
again heard the fatal word and knew that I was doomed, and in a 
moment more my fingers had clasped the withered hand which I 
could not refuse to take. 

In Tom Granger’s eyes what must I appear? what would he 
think of the disgrace of my being reluctantly forced (as he must 
have noticed) to shake hands with and welcome as a friend this 
weedy old reprobate; what trouble would he not think I had got 
into? A flush of shame and indignation coloured my cheeks at the 
thought of what I had to endure. I had not then much time for 
consideration, but endeavoured to make the best of the situation 
by taking my ‘ Brother’s’ arm and leading him a few paces off. 

‘What will you have to drink?’ I asked. ‘Gin’ was the reply. 
We drank in silence, J in the hope of leaving my ‘ Brother ’ satis- 
fied. To my annoyance he proposed another drink, leaving me to 
pay. This was also consumed in silence; it seemed a sad untalka- 
tive affair this great Society. At last he spoke— 

‘IT knew you from your photograph.’ 

‘Great Heavens! have they got my 

‘Not a word!’ he hastily interrupted. ‘ What’s your address 
here? Tl see you to-morrow.’ 

To be seen giving my card to such a man in such a place was 
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somewhat embarrassing, and the look of surprise upon Tom 
Granger’s face when he saw my action did not tend to improve my 
state of mind. Would that I might tell him all! but I must be 
mute, perhaps even invent lies damaging to myself to account for 
my evident intimacy with such a man and to shield the Society. 

We said no more, but silently shook hands. 

‘ Didn’t know you knew the old gentleman,’ said Tom; ‘ must 
apologise if I said anything rude about him.’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t mention it—shall we go?’ 

We endeavoured to converse upon other topics on our way home, 
put it was little use. Tom was, I suppose, curious, and annoyed 
that I did not confide my evident trouble to him. For my part I 
was preoccupied with thoughts of the morrow, when I should prob- 
ably have to welcome a detachment of‘ Brothers’ at Mrs. Granger’s 
house. Men like that never go by singles, [thought. What would 
Mrs. Granger think if they should arrive at dinner-time ! 

A great rebellion filled my soul. Why should I be trammelled 
by oaths which I had never taken to a Society of which I knew 
little and would fain have known less? 

But, rage and chafe as I might, the dire fact still remained 
that I was a member, and the future leader, of the Justice Society. 


Vv. 


I nap got through the next day. My ‘ Brother’ had called—I 
had not made much out of him, but he had done fairly well by me, 
and I was conscious that I had asked (or been asked by) some half- 
dozen brothers to dine the following evening at a little hotel in the 
outskirts of London; he had kindly agreed to make all arrange- 
ments for me, from which I could only conclude that I had invited 
(and not been invited by) the party. 

Fortunately neither Mrs. Granger nor Tom had chanced to see 
my guest, and I easily concocted a fictitious engagement for the 
following evening. It might be that I should learn more about the 
Society at this dinner if I kept the wine going pretty freely; and I 
should try to discover if there was no possible way by which a 
member might, from failing health or other reasons, be allowed to 
resign his position in the Society. I was at the hotel in good 
time, the Brother who had arranged the meeting was already there 
with two or three others, to whom he hastened to introduce me. 
- Most of them had dress-coats of an ancient appearance, but dress- 
coats, however green with age, cannot in my idea look well with 
tweed trousers. 

Mr. Tompkins, the Brother I had met in the‘ Cri,’ had an entire 
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dress suit, but he was the only one ; two of the seven present when 
we at length sat down to dinner, had not attempted to dress in any 
way, and the party as a whole was rather a motley assemblage. I 
need not dwell upon the various mishaps of the dinner; the con- 
versation was not a cultured one, but the assembly were, as a rule, 
inclined to preserve a discreet silence. I began to wonder who 
and what they were. Had my father ever dined such men as I 
was dining ?—men some of whom ate with their knives and 
supped potatoes with their spoons. Surely the Paris contingent 
of the Society must be better than this, or my parent (fanatical as 
he had been) would never have been their leader ; but perhaps it 
might be that he had found that, after all, the truest hearts may 
be hidden beneath threadbare dress-coats—and tweed trousers. 

They were all men considerably older than I. Mr. Tompkins sat 
at one end of the table, myself at the other. I was considerably 
out of my element, he seemed very much in his. Nor was I 
the happier when I considered what the party, got up of course in 
my honour, was to cost me. 

I endeavoured not to forget that I was a gentleman, and to 
play the host to the best of my ability, but it was sorry work in- 
deed. At length the dinner was over and the party seemed more 
at home. A solemnity fell upon all as a paper bearing the sign of 
the Society in the left corner was passed round the table. The 
words which it contained were these:—‘A meeting of London 
Brothers to be held at 2.40 a.m. on Monday at usual place——all 
must be present.’ 

I strove to look as though I knew where the usual place was, 
and determined (though 1 was not a London member) to attend 
this meeting if I could induce Brother Tompkins to call for me 
on his way. 

All the Brothers present were evidently aware that I was merely 
a ’prentice and upon my trial, and therefore must only learn the 
contents of the few rules which had already been committed to me, 
and nothing further of any importance could I with the most skilful 
conversation bring to light. 

IT asked Brother Tompkins if I might accompany him—he re- 
fused. It was against the rules of secrecy, he said, that any two 
members should go together or collide before entering the place of 
meeting. Further, there was business concerning me to be enacted, 
and therefore in any case I must not be present. There was, how- 
ever, he informed me, a meeting of the entire Society to be shortly 
held of which I should receive due notice and at which I must, as 
every other member must, be present. The great object of the Society 
was now, he said, about to be attained. In a few more months 
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the first great step for which they had waited patiently for many 
years was to be taken. 

All must attend this monster meeting. Whether in France or 
England, well or ill, they mst be there and they would be 
there. 

Shortly after ten I managed to take my departure without 
giving offence, as most of the ‘ Brothers’ were by that time beyond 
taking such, and I made my way homewards thankful that the 
evening was over and determined to return to Paris and Jeannette 
in the course of the next day. 

I could not afford to dine a number of ‘ Brethren’ (and perhaps 
their friends, for aught I knew) every now and then as they might 
please, and it was evident to me that I had ney met all the London 
contingent that night. 

I sincerely trusted that the majority of the Brothers might 
prove to be resident in London and not in Paris. 

I was fortunate in getting away without a further call from 
Brother Tompkins, and I flattered myself that it was a good stroke 
of business to leave London before my Brothers had time still more 
to accumulate around me. 


VI. 


Ir was marked on the cover ‘ Private and Strictly Confidential,’ 
and carefully sealed. I knew it must be from the Society or from 
some one of its members. 

I had had three of the country members staying with me for 
the past three weeks, and they had each sent notes just like this in- 
timating that they were coming to Paris, (of course ‘on the business 
of the Society ’), and informing me that they would put up with me. 

They had brought about considerable changes in my way of 
living. I had to provide a déjeuner for them daily, and it was 
generally later than I cared in consequence ere I was able to join 
my Jeannette. 

I had only been about a month at home and the first of my 
visitors had not been long in finding me out, and this I supposed 
would prove to be an intimation of a fresh batch of them coming 
to drive me out of house and home, and to keep me awake on the 
nights of meetings to which I had never been asked. I broke 
the seal with an anxious hand—it was even worse than I had 
expected—the monster meeting had been fixed for my wedding 
day, and I must be present! This is what I read at a glance, and 
which proved the last straw for me. 

‘ Brother—the hour is close upon us—be strong. The meeting 
is fixed for September 15, at 3 a.m. The place, the disused mine 
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called Llangwtha, near , Wales, All members must be present. 
The great hour is at hand—the Society, in the name of Life or 
Death, commands your presence.’ 

And I was to be married on the 14th! 

That the important event of my lifetime was to be put off 
by such absurdity was monstrous ! 

Probably my visitors already knew that in less than a fortnight 
the great deed (whatever it might be) was to be done. Was there no 
way to avoid this meeting ?—nothing I could do or say to effect 
my leave of absénce? Alas! I knew enough of the Society, I 
thought, to understand that all was useless. There the mandate 
lay, ‘Life or Death’ (not both of them, I noticed), and obey I 
must. What excuse could I make to my bride, as the reason why 
I should wish to be married in Wales instead of Paris? I could 
not possibly arrange it that way; no! all I could do would be to 
postpone my marriage; but for what reason ?—I could give none. 
I had hastened matters and fixed the day myself six weeks before, 
and now how could I propose to postpone it ? 

Matters glided on for a week in this way, for I could not bring 
myself to tell Jeannette that we must wait. My visitors all left 
me for London on their way to Wales, and the time every moment 
grew nearer. 

Suppose this meeting were to instigate a warfare in which I 
should have to join with the probability of being killed ?—would 
it not be far better to at once defy the whole Society and refuse 
to attend their meeting ?—the very idea made me tremble with 
nervousness. Bah! Coward that I was! could I not do this little 
thing for Jeannette? I determined to act upon the thought ; not 
to brave the Society, mark you (that would be madness), but, as 
my guests had already gone, I was tolerably safe, and I should not 
follow them. I should be killed perhaps after the meeting, but I 
could only hope that the decision of the Society might be for war- 
fare against something more worthy of the wrath of the ‘ Brethren’ 
than against me the thirtieth item of their Society. 

I was nervous—never before in my life had I been so nervous 
and excited—on my wedding day. The meeting was not to be 
held till night, but how did I know that some one of the members 
had not been specially told off to watch me? 

Everything went well, however, and by nightfall my wife and I 
were in the train, speeding—not nearly fast enough for me—away 
from the hated Society and to the Italian lakes. 

T shall now give as well as I can, with brevity, the narrative of 
Brother Belton of the Society as to what actually took place in 
Wales, whilst Jeannette and I were on our journey south, 
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VIl. 


Brorner Berron’s narrative :— 

‘The mine “ Llangwtha” liesin a part of Wales in which I had 
never been before—it was not easy to get at, although in a fairly 
populous district. Partly on that account, I suppose, it had been 
chosen by the Society. 

‘ But the main reason of its having been fixed upon as the place 
where the meeting was to be held was probably the fact that 
within the past month the mine had ceased to be in work, as there 
had appeared to be some danger of its falling in, and it had in 
consequence been declared unsafe. The fittings of course had not 
been removed as yet, else the meeting would have stood but small 
chance of ever getting to the bottom of the mine; as it was, a 
slight remuneration had been sufficient to engage a few miners to 
work the cage that descends the shaft. Here at least it seemed 
there was small fear of the Society’s being disturbed. 

‘I arrived at the top of the shaft shortly after 2.30 a.m. to find, 
as the cage ascended and descended, a number of silent men, 
gradually disappearing down the shaft. Silence was the order of 
the day, save for the occasional remarks of the few miners who had 
been engaged for the occasion. { bad never been at one of the 
Society’s meetings before, and it struck me now how deeply in 
earnest they all were over the work to be done, and of what dire 
import the words I was shortly to hear must be if only the bowels 
of the earth could guard them secret. 

‘The moonlight lent a weirdness and the silence a solemnity to 
the scene as Brother after Brother disappeared down the shaft. I 
was among the last to descend. On reaching the bottom I found 
that each member as he arrived gave his name and was ticked off 
upon the list of members which one of the Brothers held in his 
hand, feebly lit by the little oil lamp which for the time being he 
had attached to his left sleeve. 

‘I followed with the others, and we came, after some five or six 
minutes or so of walking, to the passage in which the assembly had 
congregated. It was a curious and a solemn scene. A rude table 
had been placed at the far end and the Brothers sat or stood as 
they best might along the passage, each with the Jamp which had 
been provided them on entering. 

‘We must have looked more like a body of miners than any- 
thing else. I knew none of the members whom I could see, but 
the one behind the table appeared to be the president. 

‘We had all assembled—at least it appeared so, and it was by 
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my watch a little after 3.15 a.m. when the recording Brother 
joined us. 

“‘ Allhere ?” asked the president. “ All save one,” was the reply. 
“ Andhis name?” ‘Francis Grale of Paris, our destined leader !” 
“Then we cannot rely upon him—the law of the Society is death.” 

‘Scarce had he spoken these words when a sudden rush of foul 
air almost extinguished my lamp. All that I can remember now, 
is that an awful explosion must have immediately followed, and I 
knew no more till I recovered consciousness to find myself in a 
poor miner’s cottage. 

‘I was the only one of the Society who had been dragged alive 
from the ruins. Fire-damp must have accumulated, so the miners 
said, and the explosion had brougbt about what had been feared 
for the mine—its total collapse. 

‘Strange it was that I alone of all the Society should have 
been saved. It was months ere I recovered from my injuries, and 
then I determined to seek you, Mr. Grale, and to tell you of the 
thorough annihilation of the Society of which you might have 
been the leader. 

‘It was a terrible night that—I shuddered when I heard your 
doom pronounced, but the sentence was executed upon the pro- 
nouncers and not upon the condemned.’ 


As far as I remember, this was all Brother Belton had to tell 
me when, some eight months after, he had discovered me in Paris. 
I had been freed from anxiety lately—I had heard of the terrible 
accident, and had jumped to the conclusion that (as the papers 
had it) all at the time in the mine had been killed. Imagine 
then my consternation on first discovering a member alive. I 
well-‘nigh fainted when he announced himself to me; but when I 
found he was the only one left of the Society, and as willing as 
myself to let the great cause smoulder out, I made a compact with 
him that neither of us should ever attempt to revive a Society 
which had contemplated such great deeds and come to so untimely 
an end. 

I slept more soundly that night than I had ever done since that 
most unfortunate 6th of June. 

‘By the way,’ I said ere we parted, and when we had ar- 
ranged matters to our mutual satisfaction, ‘now that the Society 
is at an end, and that we are the only remnants of it left, it will 
be no breach of confidence if you tell me what its objects were— 
and believe me, it will go no further.’ 

‘I was about to ask the same of you,’ he replied ; ‘ J was only 
a ’prentice Brother.’ 

CHARLES HANNAN, 
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Qhe Fakeer’s Curse. 


‘You may talk till the Greek Kalends, Pullan, and you will get no 
other answer from me. I don’t like the notion, and that’s all 
about it !” 

‘ And why, may I ask once more, my dear Harvey? For really 
you have not given us a single tangible reason as yet for your 
sudden objection.’ 

‘ Well, you see, when we originated the scheme I agreed to 
leave all details to you and Sinclair—partly because you are older 
hands and know the ways of the country better, and partly, I 
honestly ‘confess, to save myself bother. Then you came to me, 
both of you, with glowing descriptions of the capital site you have 
secured for the house, and it all sounded rosy enough; but hang it 
all, old man, you never told me till to-day that we had to pull 
down a tomb before we could dig the foundations! That’s the 
idea that has set me against the whole thing; and I don’t believe 
Sinclair more than half likes it, though the choice was partly his. 
Come now, Sinclair, confess !’ 

‘It’s maybe a thought uncanny, the breaking in upon a man’s 
eternal rest,’ answered the young officer thus adjured, ¢ but I’m not 
afraid of the spirits that walk in darkness, for my own part; and, if 
the worst come to the worst, we'll just lay them with a Gaelic 
curse or two. I'll go bail no heathen saint of them all would stand 
that, dead or living!’ 

‘And after all,’ resumed Captain Pullan, ‘the whole thing is 
based upon the merest wild assumption, to wit that a dirty old 
fakeer may, for once in his objectionable existence, have told the 
truth, in saying that the miserable mud hut is the tomb of some 
great Mahometan saint. The fact is that old Sindbad, or whatever 
his name is, has got into the habit of wasting part of his time there 
every day, under pretence of doing pooja, and, as the old women 
say at home, “ can’t abide to be put about ”—so he gets up this pre- 
posterous story, and immediately Harvey shies at the ghost.’ 

‘I don’t fancy I care much more about ghosts than other fellows, 
if it comes to that,’ answered Lieutenant Harvey, reddening, ‘ but 
that’s beside the question ; what I dislike is moving dead men’s 
bones in this happy-go-lucky sort of way. Come, Pullan, how 
would you like it, if a railway company were to cut through the 
mausoleum in your governor’s park at Errington, and scatter the 
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ashes of your ancestors to the four winds, because they wanted the 
place for a refreshment room ?’ 

‘ Oh, hang it all, you know, that’s quite another thing! You 
can’t compare a rubbishy Mahometan tomb to an English gentle- 
man’s vault! Christian burial, you know, sanctity of the grave— 
all that sort of thing!’ 

‘TI fancy human beings have much the same feelings all the 
world over,’ answered Harvey quietly. 

‘It isn’t as if the apocryphal miracle-monger had people living 
about here whose feelings one could hurt,’ said the captain rather 
testily. ‘So far as I can learn, nobody ever heard of him except old 
Mumbo Jumbo there. And I must say, old fellow, that it doesn’t 
look very nice your backing out of the affair, after letting Sinclair 
and me take all the trouble. Think it over again, and I’m sure 
you will see that we ask nothing but reason.’ 

The scene of this conversation was a pleasantly lighted, cool room 
ina bungalow near Omarabad on the Ganges, the property at 
present of Dr. Sinclair of the 150th Hussars. The interlocutors 
were the doctor himself—a quiet, good-looking Scotchman of about 
six-and-thirty, not much given to talking; Captain Pullan of the 
Bengal Cavalry, about the same age, and a fair specimen of the 
ordinary English gentleman ; and Lieutenant Harvey—a fresh-look- 
ing fellow under thirty, in the same regiment as Pullan, with whom, 
as being both Dorsetshire men, he had contracted a strong friend- 
ship. The subject of their discussion may have been partly 
gathered from what has been recorded, but the plain facts were as 
follows. 

Some little time before, Dr. Sinclair, taking some objection to 
his actual residence, had determined on leaving it, and the idea 
had been broached among the three allies that it would be a good 
plan to join forces and build a house of their own: this was agreed 
to nem. con. The only difficulty was the site, and to obviate this it 
was agreed that the captain and the doctor should look about for 
an eligible place, their younger comrade having, in a manner, 
undertaken to abide by their decision. After some little time the 
pair announced that they had discovered an almost ideal site: a 
plot of ground near the river, well furnished with fruit trees, of 
fertile soil, and, although with a slope to the water which ensured 
a wide and agreeable prospect, sufficiently high up to ensure also 
immunity—except under almost miraculous circumstances—from 
any danger arising out of the sudden floods to which the Ganges is 
liable at certain seasons of the year. But there was one peculiarity 
about this newly discovered land of promise, which might be con- 
sidered by some to constitute a somewhat ominous drawback. 
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Nearly in the centre of the plot stood a tumble-down mtd building 
little better than a hovel, to which there yet attached a certain 
amount of superstitious reverence amongst the surrounding native 
population, inasmuch as it marked, according to some dim, half- 
forgotten tradition, the last resting-place of a Moslem santon, or 
holy man, of former days. It is true that the peasants paid but 
little attention to the rickety shrine beyond judiciously shunning 
it after nightfall, because of the evil djinns who might reasonably 
be supposed to affect such a spot—but still they, in a conventional 
way, spoke of it as something out of the common. Butif the mass 
of the neighbours slighted the sacred hovel, there was one at least 
who paid it a reverence almost equal to that with which he regarded 
the far-away, but sacred, places of Arabia—not an influential person 
by any means, only an old fakeer. 

He was a very old man; indeed, if you believed all that the 
peasants said—an act of credulity which would have justified your 
relations in instituting proceedings de lunatico—he might have 
fought under the standard of Beebee Chand herself. This fact, 
combined with a personal appearance which, if filth were a 
voucher for piety, might have authorised the canonisation of an 
average English pig, together with habits of chronic mendicity 
and of rapt, immovable meditation, had surrounded the fakeer in 
the eyes of the simple villagers with a certain halo of awe and 
mystery. Nobody knew his name: he probably had at one time 
acknowledged a patronymic of some kind, but it had long since 
been lost amidst a crowd of appellations, reverently expressive of 
his saintly attributes. In appearance he was singularly like an 
elderly baboon, with his dry, withered, puckered face, out of 
which two piercing black eyes looked so cunningly, his long, lean, 
sinewy arms, and his shambling gait. Apparently he would have 
been a man of great and commanding stature if he had stood 
upright—but he never did. 

Now, the news of the proposed sale had, in the course of 
events, come to this worthy, and he was understood to have 
darkly hinted at the probable occurrence of unpleasant conse-~ 
quences to the intending purchasers, in the event of the trans- 
action being completed. So to return to our story. 

The further discussion proposed by Captain Pullan took place, 
and, as might almost have been foretold with safety, Harvey 
consented to waive his scruples, partly from a chivalrous feeling 
of disinclination to wound the susceptibilities of his more ener- 
getic friends, partly from a strange sense of fatality for which he 
himself found it impossible to account. He would have shrunk 
like a schoolboy from exposing his superstition—if you please to 
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call it so; it was before the days of Kurma—to the good-natured 
raillery of Pullan, but confided to the more amenable Scotsman 
that he felt as if the hand of destiny were on them. Whereat Dr. 
Sinclair looked graver for a moment, muttered something in 
Gaelic, and then broke rather boisterously into the opening verse 
of ‘The Stewarts’ March.’! 

So, in the early part of the year 187-, the bargain was struck, 
and the new proprietors of the ground lost no time in carrying out 
their prospective arrangements. The foundations were begun at 
once, and in due course the workmen arrived at the dilapidated 
shrine and proceeded to level it with the ground. Nothing worse 
was found in it than a few bewildered bats, and a couple of par- 
ticularly malignant-looking cobras, who were promptly joined in 
the lasting bonds of death. The digging began, whilst Pullan, 
Sinclair, and Harvey superintended the proceedings—not without 
a certain uncomfortable feeling now that the thing was actually 
done. The required depth had been nearly reached, when one of 
the excavators struck his mattock against something, and, stoop- 
ing down to remove the obstacle with his hands, rose up with a 
face of blank dismay and handed the treasure-trove up to his 
employers. 

It was & human skull. 

Pullan, more than half in bravado, caught it, and was just 
beginning a burlesque of Hamlet with the skull of Yorick, when 
the whole party were electrified to silence by a sonorous voice 
behind them, exclaiming in the native tongue—‘ Hold!’ 

Instinctively all turned round, where, to their amazement, stood 
the fakeer, drawn up to the full height of his stature, his white 
hair and beard floating, and fury blazing in his eyes, as he stretched 
out one lean arm in denunciation, and spoke in the cold, measured 
tones of concentrated passion :— 

‘So, children of Sheitan! ye have done the deed—the grave 
of the holy is defiled, and infidels make a mock at his bones! 
Go on then, build your house of Eblis, eat, drink, and be merry ; 
but know that both you and your house are accursed! From the 
day the last stone is laid there shall not twelve moons wax and 
wane before each one of you shall meet suddenly with his end; 
and on the day when the last of you gasps out his breath the 
house in which you boasted shall be destroyed, even as the tree 
that the lightning shatters !’ 


1A fine old Highland song, the air of which—like many cther grand tunes—has 
been degraded to the level of a music-hall ditty under the name of ‘Kafoozle-um.’ 
The opening words are, ‘ Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor, ole no math le each e, or‘ We 
will take the high road, be it well or ill with each one,’ i.e, whether they like it or no, 
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With that he snatched the skull from Pullan’s hold, and 
stalked off, leaving his hearers sorely amazed, and, if truth must 
be told, not a little disturbed in mind. 

However, the building went steadily on, and by the time the 
house was ready for their occupation all three were prepared to 
enjoy its comforts, and remembered the old fakeer’s curse—if 
they ever thought of it at all—only to smile at its impotent 
fury. 


Nine months had passed since the trio had entered upon their 
new abode. 

‘Have you fellows heard about poor Harvey?’ breathlessly 
inquired Captain Jones, bursting in upon a convivial party. 
‘Killed at polo this afternoon—pony fell with him, and kicked 
him in the head trying to get up. Only lived about an hour, 
I hear.’ 

‘Good God !’ exclaimed one of the guests. ¢ What will Pullan 
say when he comes back from leave ?’ 

‘Pullan will say nothing,’ said a quiet, dark-faced man. 
‘Harvey has told him by this time, if the padres are to be 
believed. I heard this morning from his brother that he broke 
his neck, out pig-sticking, ten days ago.’ 

‘ Poor Sinclair!’ said somebody, and the party soon broke up. 

There is little more to add. 

Within six weeks from that day, Dr. Sinclair, whilst bathing 
in the Ganges, was seized with cramp, and drowned before any- 
body could come to his aid. And on the very night of his death 
there burst over the province such a storm as even the tropics but 
rarely witness—a storm which sent the most thoughtless and reck- 
less to their prayers, as they listened trembling to the crash of the 
elements. And ever, above the howling of the wind and the hiss 
of the rain, they heard between the thunder-peals a low angry 
roar that told how the mighty Ganges was rising in its fury, to 
burst its banks and spread desolation far and wide. 

When the blue, serene morning after the tempest broke 
upon the scene, the rivet showed one wide lake-like expanse, though 
the waters were subsiding almost as fast as they had risen. But 
of the house which the fakeer had cursed, no minutest trace 
remained—all was swept away by the conquering stream. 

_ People generally to whose ears the story came said that it was 
*a curious coincidence.’ 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 


Zillah ton Ephraim. 


Cuapter I. 


WueEn I was a young man of two-and-twenty I lived for more than a 
year in the old town of Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the strange 
things happened I wish to record here. I had been studying in the 
art schools of Munich and Vienna, and came to Frankfort partly be- 
cause there were not many artists I knew in the place, and quiet and 
economy were more attainable; and also that there I had pretty 
constant work executing copies for a dealer. He wasa Jew named 
Lazarus Swartzchild, reputed very wealthy, and he lived in a 
queer tumble-down old house behind the Judengasse, which had 
not then been converted into a heap of ruins. 

Frankfort—still a free city—-was more picturesque at that 
time, and its quaint, narrow, medieval streets gave me the sort of 
work I affected. The broad boulevards planted with acacias, and 
the opera house, which seems so incongruous, compared with the 
high-pitched roofs and gables of Frankfort proper, were not then in 
existence. The wealthy merchants lived in the country, or in their 
fine old town houses for the most part, and the suburbs were small 
and insignificant. It is impossible to imagine a meaner figure 
than that of Lazarus Swartzchild. And yet the piles of art treasures 
of all kinds heaped up in that den of his must have been worth 
fortunes. I knew perfectly well that he made money out of me 
by passing my copies off as originals (after he had manipulated 
them a little, which he had the knack of doing); but I did not care. 
I must live, and if the public would not buy modern art, there was 
nothing for it but to increase the supply of ancient, to meet the 
demand. One morning I was leaving him in a furious rage, as he 
had managed to cozen me out of half my price, when at the end 
of the passage a figure darted out, and touched me on the arm. 
It was an old Jewess named Miriam, housekeeper to Swartzchild, 
whom I knew well enough by sight. She looked carefully around, 
and when she saw the coast was clear gave me a note, pink, musk- 
scented, twisted into a fantastic shape, and leered up into my 
face with a horrible grin. 

‘You’re in luck,’ she whispered in German ; ‘fortune is to the 
fortunate looking!’ 

‘And adventure to the adventurous,’ I muttered; but she had 
vanished, and the bent, cringing old miser came hobbling along 
instead, assuring me at every step that he had not made anything 
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out of our last transaction, and if it had not been that he liked to 
encourage the young men—‘Ach Himmel, but he would lose 
money by his soft-heartedness, that he would——’ 

I cut him short, and strode off down the passage and the low 
archway into the Judengasse. As I involuntarily glanced back, I 
thought a face bent for a moment over some flower-pots on the sill 
of an upstairs window, and then disappeared. I was young and 
romantic, and my pulse beat faster at the idea of an adventure. 
The sluggish current which meanders through German veins was, 
in my case, quickened by the southern blood which came from my 
mother, who was a native of sunny Italy; so that my impulsive 
temperament was as alien to the Griifenraths as were my black 
eyes and olive complexion. 

Directly it was safe I untwisted my note, and found these 
words written in a small pointed writing : 

‘If Herr Grifenrath cares to come to the second door through 
the archway at nine this evening, and knock three times softly, he 
will receive a commission, and make an acquaintance.’ 

It is needless to say Herr Grafenrath kept this appointment. 

I took a little extra pains with my appearance—arranged my 
curls, twisted the ends of the moustache I was so proud of as 
a new acquisition, and wished my coat a shade less glazed at the 
seams and worn at the elbows. Still I had the happy conscious- 
ness that there were worse-looking fellows than Rudolph Griifen- 
rath, and set out, with the result of my army training showing in 
my straight back and military bearing. Old Miriam admitted me, 
and led me by the hand through a dark passage; then, lifting a 
heavy curtain, she ushered me into the presence of the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. 

Yes, even now, looking back, and hating this creature as one 
hates a venomous serpent, both for its own sake and the sake of 
the harm it is capable of, I must needs confess this woman supremely 
beautiful. She literally took away my breath with amazement, as 
I groped along out of the darkness of the corridor into the dimly- 
lighted room. She was half sitting, half reclining on a couch, and 
was dressed in a sort of loose robe of soft yellow silk, open at the 
neck and arms. IlIers was not the usual Hebrew type of face. 
The nose was not so curved, nor the lips so full. It reminded me 
more of a Cleopatra’s than of a Judith’s, only that the skin was dead 
white instead of brown, and the mass of hair which fell unbound 
about her gloriously moulded neck and shoulders had gold shot 
through its darkness here and there. 

She waved the fan she held, with an imperious summons to me. 

‘You have looked at me long enough, Herr Griifenrath,’ she 
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said, in a low rich voice, ‘do you think you would be able to paint 
my portrait ?’ 

‘T am not a portrait painter, Fraulein, and if I were I should 
despair of painting you!’ I answered promptly. She smiled. 

‘Very prettily said. Iam Zillah von Ephraim. You need 
not call me Fraulein. Come nearer; I want to talk, and my voice 
will not carry far.” And she pointed to a low stool close by the 
couch. 

As I moved forward in obedience, I was conscious of a strange 
feeling of faintness—a numbness, almost as though I were walk- 
ing in sleep. Was it only the closeness of the room so strongly 
ecented with musk that made me move unsteadily in crossing the 
floor, and feel as though my powers of will were being subdued 
within me? 

It is useless to give all the details of thisinterview. The Jew’s 
granddaughter, for so I afterwards found Zillah von Ephraim to 
be, did indeed give me a small commission, but that was the 
merest excuse for another visit. No lad of two-and-twenty is proof 
against the wiles of a clever woman of the world, and I was neither 
better nor wiser than the rest ; so before long I found myself sitting 
very complacently at the feet of the handsome Jewess, exchanging 
soft nothings, and making, or rather allowing her to make, pas- 
sionate love, as though we had known each other for weeks, instead 
of minutes. 

Yet all the time I was certain that I would never care for her. 
There was fascination, but there was repulsion too. How red her 
lips were—I had never seen lips so red before! There were great 
strings of emeralds round her arms and throat, and following these 
up with my eyes, her own met mine, glittering with the same green 
light as the precious stones had. They startled, even while they 
drew me. A queer doggrel couplet one of my fellow-students used 
to chant rang in my head: 


‘Ifa Jewess has green eyes, 
Wins the devil many a prize?’ 


I shuddered from head to foot when her white fingers twined in 
and out of my hair, but the touch, after a time, quieted the 
nerves it had jarred. I grew to wish that she would never cease 
stroking my head, and sleepily I stooped and kissed her other 
hand, which lay on my shoulder. 

Then the faint noise of a door shutting and opening in the 
distance, and old Miriam once more appeared, and motioned me to 
follow. Zillah placed her arm round my neck, as though to detain 
me, but the old woman pushed it away impatiently. 
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‘Tet him go, I tell you; it’s not safe! He has come in.’ 

After many whispered good-byes and injunctions to come again 
and when to do so, I found myself in the open air, rubbing my 
eyes and wondering if I had dreamt it all. Next morning my 
head ached, and I felt too stupid to work. 

I threw open my window, looked across the river towards 
Sachsenhausen, and felt tempted to wander away to the woods 
beyond and spend the day in dreamy idleness. The house I lodged 
in was a picturesque high-gabled one, with a tracery of beams let 
into the walls, and as it fronted the river, and my room was the 
very top one in the many-storied gable, I had the benefit of fresh 
air, good light, and a splendid view. Even the muddy Main was 
glorified at sunset, sometimes; and besides, close by there was the 
fine old bridge built by Charlemagne. The first time I crossed 
that bridge and looked at the statue upon it I was amused by the 
speeches of two schoolboys, and remembered them that morning 
as my eyes rested sleepily on the big stone figure of its builder. 

‘What is he here for? what did he do for Frankfort ?’ 

‘Hoch! He invented it, Dummkopf!’ (stupid). 

When my landlady, Frau Vogel, came with my breakfast, she 
brought also a pretty little Madchen with her, whom she introduced 
as her daughter Hildegarde, just come back from her convent school 
at Mainz, and informed me that in future this would be my attend- 
ant, since, Ach! her own legs were not so young as they once 
were, and the stairs troubled her sadly. 

I thought the girl pretty, but painfully shy from her convent 
training, little guessing how dear she would grow to be; so I gave 
a careless assent to the arrangement, and turned again to the 
window. 

Surely I knew that figure loitering on the bridge, mere speck as 
he was ; there was something in the easy, lounging, familiar walk ; 
and the way he swung his arms! Yes, it must be Hans Miiller, from 
Munich, the fellow everyone liked for his good nature, while they 
were sorry he did not take life more seriously. I made a bolt for the 
door, flew down the stairs three steps at a time, and just caught him 
as he turned up towards the Romerberg. 

So! I was but now trying to remember where you livedy 
Grifenrath. It is a lucky meeting!’ 

We greeted each other warmly, as old fellow-students should, 
and when I found he was only passing through Frankfort we 
arranged to spend the day together. I felt glad of his companion- 
ship just then, as it would help to sweep away the cobwebs 
waich seemed woven round my brain since the night before. He 
was the same jovial, devil-may-care, pleasure-loving fellow as when 
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we parted a couple of years previously. I found he had been 
working—and playing—in Paris, and, as he had a good many 
sketches with him, he proposed I should look them over after 
dinner. Of course I was eager to see the fresh style of work he 
spoke of, and assented willingly. 

This new departure, while it failed to satisfy my ideal, was a 
revelation to me. I do not mean to describe it further than to 
say it was the sort of thing which, following in art the lines 
begun by the realists in literature, has culminated in the pictures 
of Jan Van Beers. My friend’s were, of course, not so advanced as 
this ; but. to me, at the time, they were simply startlingly novel 
in conception and execution. But it was one sketch particu- 
larly which rivetted my attention, and had a horrible familiarity 
about it. 

Tt was the figure of a woman, naked, save for the skin of a 
tiger rolled about it, and from which the rounded limbs shone 
out white and glistening. Through the sleepy, half-closed lids, 
the eyes seemed to gleam with hungry longing, and the laughing 
lips might have been wet with the life-blood of some victim. A 
human beast of prey, savage, magnetic, insatiable. 

* ¢Gott im Himmel, where have you seen that look ?’ 

Hans shrugged his shoulders like a Frenchman. 

‘Where? Ina woman’s eyes, most certainly, where one can 
always find what one looks for! A beautiful creature, is she not ? 
Sleek, and smooth, and graceful in her movements, but not quite 
safe to play with, no, decidedly not safe! I know the sort a little 
too well. If they hate you, take care of your life, but if they 
love you—why then take care of your soul !’ 

I did not answer. The eyes of the woman tigress were the 
eyes of Zillah von Ephraim. 


Carter IT. 


For about a week after this I kept hard at work, and did not 
venture to the house of Lazarus Swartzchild. During this time I 
naturally saw a good deal of little Hildegarde Vogel, and found 
out that she could sing very sweetly, and also that when her shy- 
ness wore off she could laugh with the happy, innocent abandon of 
achild. The Catholics of Mainz are very devout, and her nature 
was a charming mixture of affection, simplicity, religious fervour, 
and superstition. Her blue eyes had the look of Fra Angelico’s 
saints, but there were little dimples lurking at the corners of her 
lips one never sees in pictures of saints. Altogether she made a 
pleasing change from her mother, who was a good worthy Hausfraw 
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enough, but whose interest was bounded by her brass pans and 
her stores of linen. 

At the end of the week, however, I was forced to return the 
work I had been doing for the dealer, and once more that evening 
I found myself, I scarce knew how, in the room with Zillah von 
Ephraim. 

She reproached me gently for not having come sooner, and I 
made some lame excuse or other. I could not tell this beautiful 
woman that I dreaded her, even while she forced my artistic 
admiration! I could have been content to gaze at her as ata 
perfect picture for hours; but for anything further ? She 
gave me the impression that she was not quite human. The room, 
with the rich furnishings, the frescoes representing Judith and 
Holofernes ; on some of the walls the hanging lamps of embossed 
brass, yielding only a dim, mysterious light; the priceless treasures 
of art collected to please the caprice of this one woman, affected 
my senses and my imagination, but not altogether pleasantly. 
For years afterwards I would start up in my sleep, longing to 
escape from the suffocating, sensuous atmosphere of the place. 

But, listening to Zillah’s rich, soft tones, and looking at her 
strange loveliness, I forgot the fear in the charm. She was a 
picturesque talker, and alternately thrilled and repelled, as she 
told me story, and legend, and weird fancy of her race. It was 
marvellous how well read she was in the ancient Rabbinical lore. 
When I said something to this effect she laughed, and told me 
such learning was hereditary. 

‘Do not cross me, for my power is great,’ she said, half mock- 
ingly. ‘Solomon had spells which forced the spirits of evil to serve 
him, and our people have not all lost the secret of those spells yet.’ 

Her eyes were on me as she spoke, and again they drew me 
towards them—nearer, nearer, until I felt her warm breath on 
my cheek, and my lips almost touched her own. But at that 
instant there flashed across my mind Hans Miiller’s picture, and 
I gasped, as though a hand were on my throat. There, before 
me, were the cruel hungry eyes, the mouth, red and moist as from 
some unholy draught. Mein Gott! It was the woman he had 
painted. I was being slowly paralysed under the magnetism 
of this dreadful tigress. How could I escape? Suddenly the 
thought of little Hildegarde Vogel, with her sweet blue eyes and 
her childish laugh, came to me like a breath of spring after a 
.tropical atmosphere. I made a great effort and started back, 
beating the air with my hands, as one who suffocates. 

Zillah leaped upright and confronted me, her face distorted 
with anger. 
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‘You will not love me, then!’ she hissed from between her 
closed teeth. ‘You defy me, you scorn me, you hate me! There 
is someone else! Very well. She shall never live to love you. 
And what is more, I tell you you shall love me yet. When you 
least expect it, Zillah will be with you, and with the one who is 
dear to you. Now go, and never dare to venture here again.’ 
With a superb gesture she dismissed me. 

Before many weeks I had almost forgotten this interview, 
for by that time I was betrothed to my little saint, Hildegarde 
Vogel, and in the innocent freshness of her young mind I lost 
the sense of danger and mystery which had oppressed me. How 
happy we were! We were so young we did not dread the future 
of poverty, struggle, perhaps failure, which lay before us. We 
had the present, was not that enough? I joked my sweetheart 
about her devotion to all the saints in the calendar, but when that 
devotion also canonized myself, I did not object. Besides, it did 
me no harm to know that a pure heart was praying the said saints 
to watch over my safety. 

One good love story is very like another, so this may go with 
few words. It was too sweet a dream to last long. 

On Sundays all the world of Frankfort goes to the woods 
which stretch away for miles across the river beyond Sachsen- 
hausen. Here there are held races and sports of various kinds 
to amuse the people. Hildegarde spent the most of these days in the 
Cathedral, and in praying to her saints ; but one evening in summer 
I persuaded her to walk there with me. We were too late for the 
sports, but we enjoyed the freshness of the breeze creeping over 
the woods, and saw the sun set behind the Taunus mountains, 
leaving a golden light behind him. What a night it was for 
beauty! After the yellow faded, followed purple, and grey, and 
red in quick succession, and then the moon rose, as though to 
claim her sovereignty over all. , 

We met the stream of carriages rolling homeward, and after a 
while we stopped to rest under a tree. I was holding Hildegarde’s 
hand in mine, and listening to her pretty prattle, when suddenly 
I felt her tremble all over, and when I looked up, there, in an 
open carriage, was Zillah von Ephraim, with her eyes fixed upon 
my companion. Only a moment and the carriage passed on, but 
when I turned again to Hildegarde she was lying white and 
senseless by my side. What had happened? I was in despair. 

I looked around, but the stream of people had ceased, and we 
were alone. I raised her head on to my shoulder, and pressed 
kiss after kiss upon her cheeks and mouth. Her lips grew warm 
beneath my own. All at once I began to be conscious of a feel- 
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ing of strangeness. My heart leapt once, and then grew still. 
Was it indeed my little Hildegarde I held inmy arms? Her face 
turned to me, and her lips sought my own, but my kisses grew 
fainter. I saw a smile curve the rosy mouth, and doubted my 
senses. Then I bent down and glanced in her eyes. They were 
indeed the blue eyes of my betrothed, but the soul looking out of 
them was the soul of the hated Jewess. 


Cuarter ITI. 


Tuis was the beginning of the mysterious seizures which spoilt 
our new-born happiness, and ended in the great tragedy of my 
life. 

Of all the wild, improbable, fantastic ideas that could enter 
into the mind of mortal it was surely the strangest. But there it 
was, an intangible, yet perfectly impassable barrier to our love. 
How could it be? What was the secret of the power which im- 
pressed the individuality of one woman upon the person of another 
so completely ? I fought against the belief with all my might, 
but nothing would dispel it. My darling was lost to me as com- 
pletely as though she were gone to the land of shadows, and, worse 
than that, an evil soul had possession at will of that sweet, pure 
body of hers. 

Whenever we were most completely in unison, heart speaking 
to heart in perfect harmony, came that terrible possession, preceded 
always by a swoon, or trance. Worst of all, I could see that 
Hildegarde knew what was coming, and dreaded it as much as I 
did. She would grow white and tremble, and cling to me, appeal- 
ing for protection against this fearful thing which set us apart. 
But what was there for me todo? I might clasp her to me with 
the great force of despair, but that did not keep the spirit from 
leaving the form. It was the mere outward semblance of my 
Hildegarde I had possession of, the other part subtly eluded any 
human grasp. When I found this, I was often tempted to hate 
the senseless clay, because it was dominated by the will of another 
than its rightful owner. I longed to hurl it from me, to kill it, 
to stamp out the wicked life which animated it. Fool that I was! 
It was the life, not the body, I wished to annihilate, and that was 
beyond my strength. The words of the Jewess came back to me 
at such times: 

‘When you least expect it, Zillah will be with you, and with 
the one who is dear to you !’ 

She had kept her word. By what occult powers was she 
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assisted to this diabolical revenge for my rejection of her passion ? 
I trembled when I asked myself this question. The vague, 
mysterious hints of Zillah as to her communion a evil spirits 
were not forgotten. 

In thinking over all these things my nerves gave way, and I 
even dreaded being alone with my sweetheart, lest I should bring 
to my side that woman I hated now so intensely, by any display 
of affection towards Hildegarde. The little thing felt this, but 
she understood it too, and had much the same fear on her own 
part. It was preposterous that we should gradually shun each 
other—we who loved so dearly—but it came to that in time, and a 
sullen, black, hopeless gulf yawned between us. I saw her grow- 
ing pale and thin, and when her eyes met mine—which was very 
seldom—they had lost the serene holy calm of Fra Angelico’s 
pictures, and gained instead a pleading agonised look of terror 
which went to my heart, and haunted it with a dull heavy ache 
that I resented bitterly. If there had been anything for me to 
do to lay this ghostly yet too vivid horror, it would have been 
more bearable, even if one died in the attempt; but to fight with 
shadows—with unseen powers—what use was it ? 

I could see no way out of it but one. This was a temptation 
of the strongest kind. As yet I put it away down in my mind, 
hoping to hide it from myself, but every now and again my 
misery caused it to start up afresh. 

It was in the Cathedral that this temptation came to me with 
the greatest force; so evidently the saints were not strong enough 
to send it away. I wanted a bit of background for a picture I 
was busy with, and just as it was growing dark I entered the 
place. The effect was to be an evening one. Sauntering round 
and making no noise, while peering into every nook and corner 
for available material, I came upon a little figure kneeling down 
with bent head and clasped hands, in an attitude of rapt devotion. 
I stood still and looked at it curiously. Surely I knew that slight 
form and that head with its wealth of fair braided tresses? Yes, 
it was my betrothed come to appeal against the cruelty that was 
crushing her young life. 

Some undefined sentiment kept me silent, even while I had 
the most savage and rebellious contempt for the efficacy of her 
prayers. What was the use of all her saints, since they could not 
protect her from unholy powers? One does not stop to pray 
against a serpent when it attacks, one kills it; that is the only 
thing to be done. 

But what a passion of prayer there was in Hildegarde’s very 
attitude! A sob convulsed her frame as I watched, and then 
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words, broken by intense emotion, came stealing to me out of the 
darkness, ‘Holy Virgin, have pity; Mother of Christ, save me! 
I cannot bear it longer. Ob, pity, pity, or I die. I will not 
live to be that wicked one!’ 

Poor, suffering, torn, unhappy child nature, loathing the con- 
tamination of the presence forced upon it, what help was there for 
it on earth ? 

I dared not stay longer listening to words which maddened 
me. I ground my teeth and clenched my hands in impotent fury. 
Once again I asked myself, was there nothing to be done to save 
my darling this agony? Only the one thing ever present with 
me. Make my appeal, and if that failed, why then ? There 
were some crimes virtues in disguise. 

For the last time I sought the presence of Zillah von Ephraim, 
but now no mesmeric influence should bind my will. If she 
would not relent and free my love from her hateful bondage, I 
meant to kill her, and so gain the freedom refused. 

I was saved against my wish from this sin, for the Jewess 
escaped me, and has escaped hitherto, though I have searched the 
world over for her. 

I would not take Miriam’s word that she had left Frankfort, 
and forced my way into that portion of the house she inhabited, 
but it was all of no use. The empty shell was there, but the 
venomous snake had crawled away. I wreaked my vengeance on 
such things as recalled her presence, and I suppose I must have 
looked as well as felt mad, for Miriam stood beside me, shaking all 
over, and allowed me to throw down and stamp on the exquisitely 
finished miniature of her mistress, until the mocking, beautiful, 
evil face was obliterated, saying never a word to hinder. The 
pity of it was that it was only the ivory I could so destroy. 
Involuntarily I turned homeward, but as my insane fury cooled, 
my heart grew heavy as lead. The last hope—guilty hope indeed 
it was—had died out, and there was no possibility of release and 
happiness for us. Would this go on for ever, parting two souls 
that loved each other—defrauding us of our happiness, and through 
no fault of our own—maddening me with despair, and blighting 
Hildegarde’s young existence, until she longed for the rest death 
alone could give? 

As I crossed the room to where I saw Hildegarde standing by 
the window, my eye was caught by the gleam of something on the 
table. What wasit? Oh, yes, 1 remembered. The new palette 
knife bought only the day before. Strange! I could have sworn 
I had put it in a drawer of the table because I had cut my finger 
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slightly with it the first time of using, and judged it a little too 
sharp at the point, so laid it aside to exchange. 

‘ How pale you look, Hildegarde !’ I said, all the emotions within 
me calming down, under the influence of the great pity which 
took possession of me at sight of her small white face outlined 
by the moonlight which fell across it, She held out her hands 
entreatingly. 

‘I have been waiting for you, Rudolph,’ she murmured, in a 
_ sad, sweet voice, very unlike the childish one of a month before, 
‘and I want you to be very good to me.’ 

I was tempted to take her to my heart, and try to dispel her 
sadness by the very force of my affection, but restrained myself. 
It was hard, for I was young and impetuous; but the terror of that 
fearful presence chilled my longing, and helped me to keep quiet. 

‘You know I am yours, darling,’ I answered; ‘tell me what 
you want of me? There is nothing I would not do to make you 
happy.’ 

‘Is that so, sweetheart? Then if I ask you to leave me for 
ever——’ 

‘That is too much! You do not mean it, Hildegarde?’ 

She bowed her head gravely. ‘There is no other way, 
Rudolph; we may not love each other. There is some strange 
barrier between us! I don’t quite know what it is’ (here she 
passed her hand over her brow with a puzzled gesture), ‘ but you 
recognise it as wellasIdo. It is killing me, and, what is worse, 
it is destroying my faith—it comes between me and heaven, when 
I am praying. Oh, Rudolph, I beg of you to set me free! Let us 
part, since it brings such misery to love each other.’ 

‘Never! You have ceased to care for me or you could not ask 
such a thing,’ I replied in a bitter way-—repented, alas! too late. 

‘Mein Liebchen, you are cruel, you torture me!’ 

Long years after, the wail of agony in her tone came back to 
reproach me, but at the time I would not heed it. My own pain 
was so keen I could not stop to think of hers. 

‘Listen tome. I will never give you up, Hildegarde, though 
all the fiends in hell come between us. What do you know of a 
man’s passion, when you talk so calmly of parting for ever? Do 
you think I’m made of the same cold, saintly material as you?’ 

In the excitement of the moment I forgot everything, save 
that I loved her with the mad, hot passion of youth, and, drawing 
her to me, I pressed my lips to hers. Then without a word of ten- 
derness I left her standing there, and fled away, out into the night. 

It was late when I returned, and Frau Vogel met me at the 
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door with inquiries as to Hildegarde, who, she fancied, had gore 
out with me. 

I could not understand at first, and then a feeling of uneasiness 
crept over me. What! Had she never rejoined her mother since 
the time I last saw her sweet face looking out upon the moonlit 
river ? 

Why should my heart throb so wildly with a dread I could not 
form into words? Iran upstairs, followed more slowly by Frau 
Vogel. My hand trembled so much that the door was difficult to 
open. Alas, well might that nameless fear make a coward of me! 

The moonlight was streaming into the room, flooding it with 
silver light; and there, stretched out just under the window, lay 
something I dared not approach, until the loud outcries of Frau 
Vogel roused me from the stupor of dread which had fallen on me. 

It was my betrothed, my little Hildegarde, that was lying there 
in the moonlight, dead and cold. My sharp new palette knife was 
deep in her true loving heart. She had gained her freedom at 
last. 

LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 
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Words from the Underworld. 


‘The soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird.’—Malrolio. 


It seemed to me that a moment came when I could enter the 
strange precincts of a ‘fourth dimension,’ and in a flash many 
mysteries were made clear to my floundering and startled brain. 
I could catch similar ‘moments,’ unattached and unnamable, from 
this and that remote point of creation, wherein far other organisms 
—or were they emotions only ?—became vocal and could speak to 
me. Some of these seemed from the past, some from the future, 
some I could not glimpse the meaning of, and my soul shrank 
from the stupendous complexity of creation ; but others were dim 
enough or low enough for my brain to answer to. A word came 
to me from some travelling soul between two incarnations per- 
mitted for an instant to send forth intelligence of its being and 
progress. A rebuke flashed over me—a network of rebukes 
coloured like a gossamer in the sun—entirely subverting my 
human notions of vital and trivial, for I seemed to see some of 
my own actions in a very unexpected light. 

It was a terrible moment, now that I come to think of it, in 
which I seemed to have got behind some of the old Pythagorean 
and other philosophies long since exploded, but none the worse for 
that than a bubble which similar conditions continually reform. 
I wish I had made more of that moment now, learnt more; but 
I was frightened, excited by the half-glimpse I had of new things 
to know and—well, in the grasp of a giant one does not reason. 

Still, one of the rays 1 caught certainly branded in me a new 
perception of one vocation of what we call ‘dumb creatures’; and 
as I have always loved little beasts and birds, I have put the 
message down in some wise, after a very bungling fashion. 

Yet in that moment I seemed to Know, before the gates of 
common sense clashed back on the half-open portal and permitted 
me to think. Damon himself, friend of my heart, the brother I 
have mourned for twenty years, spake to me by many mouths; 
and last I seemed to see him as I used to do, whilst he passed 
from one body to another up to the pinnacles of heaven. 


I 
THE MEADOWSWEET’S WORD. 


‘THE day is fine,’ I said to my green family on the brook’s edge 
when the long rain stopped. ‘We have had three weeks of it, and 
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now the sun comes out the better and fresher and bonnier for the 
bath, as we do, my many ones!’ And there was not one of them that 
did not answer my joy with like joy—a tremble here, a deepening 
colour there, a new stretch to make the fibres tauter, the circle 
wider. In our language a shout arose to the Giver of all good things, 
as you would put it; behold, there is neither speech nor language, 
but their voices are heard among them. And though dull human 
ears cannot catch one tithe of the voices in the natural world, the 
only One to whom it matters at all never loses a vibrant wave 
that is sent up by the worship of His creatures. I had not been 
a month above ground, but I had done my duty and added a 
whole family of green things to my name. How little do the 
poor humans—who seldom produce more than a dozen children, 
they say, and that very gradually, and quarrel with half their 
relations—know of the rich intermingling of sympathies where a 
thousand young fresh spirits are born in a month, and have but 
one wish, one pleasure, one pain in common, all striving for the 
common good, as the clouds fly and the wind beats soft or strong. 
What human mother is as happy as the humble field-flower, 
holding all her children on her hands, and not one of them turns 
from her nor deceives her, not one of them but she feeds all its 
life from her own main stalk, and it brings her rich gifts back! 
There’s sympathy, there’s harmony! I had lacked nothing 
but nerve-force to open my buds, and it poured in to every one 
of us with the sunbeams to-day. I balanced my long arms with 
unusual care; I stretched myself more and more strongly; I 
strained every nerve upwards and outwards to present the broadest 
surface to the light, the widest orifices to the coming bee, that 
strengthened and relieved us, and he had sent word that meadow- 
sweet was his sole business to-day.’ I had just burst my last budlets 
' by a supreme effort, when my whole crest was caught bya human 
hand, and a voice exclaimed, ‘ A fine meadowsweet! I'll have it.’ 
I did not mind the tearing of my full fibres nor the loss of 
my beauteous crown and soft scent ; it was the waste of good seed 
I sighed for: the stoppage of the work. And a tear—as the 
flowers shed them—bubbled up from my riven stalk. 


II. 


A WORD FROM THE ADDLED EGG. 


Dip I not do my best? Did I stir from my place under my 
mother’s downy wing save when she turned me herself? ‘Did I 
not suck all the strength I could from her warmth above and the 
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warmth of hay and wool beneath? Could I help it if the lining 
membrane of my dainty gaol was over-thick—was there a fibre I 
forgot to leave negative and open to all right influences? I know 
that outside my speckled mechanism was perfect. 

Yes, the yolk was all absorbed, the down had formed upon me, 
and the stupor of embryo had cleared into the intelligence of life, 
so that I heard my mother’s beak tap, tap at my shell’s side. 
And after all the waiting, the patience on her side and mine, 
why was I not released ? what had I done wrong? 

Something I had neglected, some voice I had misheard, some 
movement I had missed. I felt my momentary sense thickening 
down into stupor—this time the stupor of death. I could not 
answer the reiterated tap, the distressful cry. 

Three weeks are a long time to a chicken. But something I 
did wrong, and now the principle of life grows within me in 
another shell, in another nest, and in a far-away tree. 

When I see daylight I will let you know how I am! 


II. 
A WORD FROM THE LITTLE FISH. 


Out in the wide safe water-world, who was happier than I, 
from the first moment of my feeling my wee fins to the time when 
I darted, queen of the shoal, amongst my myriad lovers, like a 
silver ray shot from the northern lights at midnight ! 

Mine were the brightest among all those diamond sides. No 
tint of the rainbow (which J observed once when a wicked gull 
sent me half out of the water) could match the vivid scales about 
my eyes, no rose-leaf (I saw a shower of them fall from a ship’s 
side) could rival the elastic translucency of my airy fins, and I 
was acknowledged to sway my silver tail more gracefully than any | 
of my sisters. For these good gifts I daily gave humble thanks, 
for with us fish-folk ‘the Beautiful is the Good’ 

What joy to defeat the vast wave of grey water—huge moun-~ 
tains chipped and carven like hewn flint, and strong as rock—that 
drowns the boldest of those forked swimmers who call themselves 
the ‘lords of creation,’ though most dependent of all living 
creatures! For them to intrude into our world is commonly 
death; they know scarcely anything of fish-life, but merely eat 
fish when they can catch us (as I am bound to say we eat them). 
What joy to strike that threatening mass of black water with one 
slight fin, and dart in safety past the struggling ‘lord,’ past the 
pointed rocks he fears, past his vaunted vessel that even the 
humble barnacle can sink, past even the deadly cuttle and the 
yawning whale! Slippery as ice or alge, bright as the sun, full 
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of a thousand motives, pranks, interests, and forms of knowledge 
(for a fish, like a man, has its own world of duties and chances to 
use or misuse), our unanimity was better than a human republic. 
None ruled the rest save by greater strength, surpassed the rest 
save by greater beauty; there was no envy, for all had found their 
level; brief quarrelling, for there were few conflicting interests. 

One idea ruled us all at once; there was no sin, for there were 
no laws, nor need of laws. Each season brought unanimous and 
welcome duties; whoever flanked the shoal, guided, guarded, 
warned the punier and weaker fish. And when the pure daylight 
turned our inky walls to liquid sapphire or melting jade, we 
thanked in our way the Giver of all good things for another day’s 
safety and due provision, and I thanked Him for my privileges— 
what had I done to merit pre-eminence? Nothing in this life. 

I was queen of my shoal, and the position was crowned with 
honour. It was mine to bear the posterity of the grandest fish 
and to see the teeming myriads of our descendants join our ranks 
without a wrinkle harming scale of mine. Disease passed us by, 
death stood aloof, and among fish-foll long life is a virtue—every 
danger became a new triumph to rejoice over, and my own in- 
herited memory became the wise guiding principle of uncounted 
sparkling young every time the moon ran her appointed course. 

Strange are the beauties of the sea. In forests of gorgeous 
foliage and caves of richest fabric we dwelt and played and fed. 
Huge oar-weed gave us harbour or defended our nests. Columns 
of solid coral laced with pearls fallen from dead oysters, and hung 
with sea-grapes, walled our bravest village, but did not hide the 
luminous dome which showed us where the sun rolled. Parts of 
a broken steamer formed our dancing-hall—for antiques are valued 
with us—every inch of the salted wood crusted by molluscs whose 
lovely iridescent feathers waved us news of the day. 

Dainty zoophytes crowded our balconies; flashing globes of 
living crystal rose and fell to give us light; orange and azure 
anemones filled any ugly interstice that occurred (we had to 
keep our children from them, though)—and this is the right use 
of ornament, excellent beauty having its own life, meaning, and 
properties apart, and yet inseparable, from the whole. 

The light and nimble soles made us a carpet of elastic smooth- 
ness; and yet it was more than a carpet, being a component part of 
society. What pleasant corners I have found in our complex world! 
what distances have I traversed! what strange feats have I seen! 

Still and very peaceful it was ; the bellowing breakers shook us 
not at that far depth as they sucked up the lower waters and 
replaced them continually with fresh floods that the air had touched. 
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Pretty it was to see the constant travelling of the atoms, and to 
note the infinite completion of nature down to the undermost 
deep ; and to cut through the tides with the soft effort that gave 
us momentum or checked our needless speed. Never with the 
current but against the current—never against the community, 
but for the community, were our high aims. Self-indulgence, 
self-seeking, alike meant destruction, as sickness or weakness call 
for expulsion. 

The sole rule that keeps a shoal healthy and worthy is this, 
‘ Work together as one, for the good of all,’ and this includes all 
the virtues of moral health, self-forgetfulness, vigilance, and all 
the sane pleasures resulting. 

How it all ended I cannot remember. Was it by a whale 
after all? we were too shrewd to meet a dredging-net. Or was it 
mere peaceful old age that made me (with half a hundred others 
maybe) to turn on my side and whiten the flood with pallid gills 
and nerveless membranes? I know nothing, it was so sweetly 
sudden ; but, being so, I have faith that I missed no order from 
the Great Giver, scamped no duty, never oppressed a member of 
my tribe all my happy life. And our creed teaches us that such 
a life well spent receives a higher development when the time 
comes for a new form—what you call Death. I await orders. 


IV. 


THE VAGRANT DOG, 


A vaAGRAaNT dog—houseless, ownerless, starved, diseased—I 
roamed about the streets of the great town. From man I never 
remembered a kind work or a helping hand—he had kicked me 
when he could, and I had pilfered from him when I got the 
opportunity. And yet obscure, unfathomable promptings con- 
strained me toremain within his haunts. Outside lay the country; 
stealing was easier there, I could drink my fill at the flowing 
brook instead of lapping the scanty drops out of the muddy kennel ; 
there was shade from the heat and shelter fromthe cold. Pleasant 
would be the wild life out there amid the rustling trees, with the 
lark carolling in the skies above me, and all around the insects’ 
drumming, and the low bum of the teeming earth. 

But when I tried it was repugnant to me—a very wilderness. 
The fox and the polecat might roam where they listed, lords of 
their own destiny. I must down the dusty road and back to the 
town again, driven on by some dire sense of affinity to the men 
who beat and starved me, who were higher than I, yet joined to 
me in a mystic union which made me feel, poor cur as I was, 
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superior to the brutes who ruled in the forest, unknown to and 
unconscious of my god. 

The sun beat down upon my head, the sharp flintstones cut 
my feet, the flies in swarms buzzed round me, tormenting me 
almost to madness. Near at hand stood a barrow from which an 
old woman was selling fish. The flies swarmed more thickly 
about it, but there was shade under the barrow, even a bit of 
ragged sacking to protect me from the hard road. I crept and 
lay there unseen. 

I tried to sleep—hunger and thirst overcame my weariness: 
My tongue hung out, swollen and black from my parched jaws. 
The very kennel was dry. As I lay panting loudly the sound of 
my breath disturbed the old woman. She looked under the 
barrow. My first impulse was to fly, but her face reassured me. 

‘Poor dawg!’ I heard her say, ‘a’most burnt up wi’ thirst ; and 
no wonder, a day like this! Ah, well, Ill go get him drink, if 
*twere only for little Robbie’s sake.’ 

She hobbled off slowly through the heat, and after some time 
returned with a pan of water, part of which I lapped up greedily, 
and then, with a look of thanks, retired under the barrow again. 

The heat grew fiercer and fiercer: the old woman nodded on 
her stool; all down the street the blinds hung motionless against 
the open windows ; even the flag on the castle drooped about its 
staff and stirred not; the very flies had ceased to buzz. Under 
the barrow I was almost cool. 

The old woman was now fast asleep ; I ceased licking my weary 
paws. Iwas rested, my thirst was quenched; but the pangs of 
extreme hunger seized me. I must have food. 

The moral sense had never died within me, but it was weak 
and flickering—strong enough to tell me what was wrong, not 
strong enough to keep me from doing it. I sluuk away from the 
barrow and cast a look at my benefactress. She had given me 
drink and shelter ; she would not be likely to refuse food if I asked 
for it. But selfishness said she might; or she might not give 
enough. The temptation was great—after a momentary conflict 
too great: I sprang upon the barrow and made off with half of a 
great codfish. 

A shout from a passing schoolboy woke the old woman, and in 
an instant I was hotly pursued ; passengers in the street joined in 
the chase, and I had to drop my booty to save my skin. I ran on 
and on; my pursuers thickened behind me, and now I heard the 
ery, ‘ Mad dog! Mad dog!’ 

I knew what that meant: often and often had I seen one of 
my race hunted to death with that ery ringing in his ears—rushing 
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wildly on, streaming with blood and in agonies of pain—falling at 
last and rent and torn and scatteredin red fragments. I strained 
every nerve for life. Sticks and stones began to hurtle round me, 
and the voices of the following crowd grew more and more distinct. 
I was weak from disease and fasting, footsore and tired, and now 
stones began to strike me! In the vain hope of eluding my enemies, 
I ran into a side-street; my only chance was an open door. 

Standing on the steps leading to it were a gentleman and 
little girl. So there is no hope here, I thought, and would have 
fled by, but something prevented me, some half-obscured remem- 
brance, some ill-defined longing which impelled me towards the 
pair who stood upon the doorstep, shocked at the noise. I sprang 
up to them, less from any hope of safety than in obedience to 
an impulse from within. The girl shrieked when she saw me, 
hideous sight enough no doubt ; the gentleman struck me with his 
stick and sent me back among the crowd. Then came intolerable 
agony and battling with the courage of despair. Numbness and 
darkness followed—and then—light again. 


Vv. 
A WORD FROM A PET DOG. 


I was very happy whilst attached to the household of one 
whom I will call John Merton. I grew up from milky puppyhood 
to meaty maturity without many offences or much caning, and 
was a great pet. Pug as I was, they found me no fool, if no great 
beauty. My sins were those of every pampered animal. I was 
pretty enough, but I had the severe defect of a pink nose. I made 
up for it, though, in general intelligence. They called me an 
angel when in favour, a mongrel when I was in disgrace. What 
component parts went to make up my physical pedigree I, of 
course, knew nothing, and cared less; but my mental pedigree 
(which is chiefly valued in canine society) seemed to me irre- 
proachable by my active consciousness of right and wrong and 
my accurate memory. Men, alas! judge dogs as the ‘dogs of the 
people,’ the proletariat, judge men—mostly by the coat; though I 
have heard that there exist classes of dogs trained for intelligence. 

John was as kind an escort as dog could have. He under- 
stood my every wish from my gesture and expression of face, 
shielded me from every inconvenience, and his sympathetic coun- 
tenance became early dear to me. When I broke my leg, he set 
it, with his eyes moist with pity; and he and Myra, his sister, 
nursed me through weeks of pain and bad temper as though I 
had had only two legs instead of four. Ah! sweet mistress Myra! 
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Many a night she rose to peep at me in my dull basket by her 
bed, and gave me drink, and patted me when I gratefully licked 
her gentle hand. Many a day I yelped myself hoarse against 
the ruthless door when the carriage drove off without me. I 
did love a long drive cushioned on her velvet lap, and could 
have told the admirers who thronged round her carriage, if she 
stopped in the park, of homely virtues worth even more—yes, far 
more—than her delicate beauty and pretty manners. She was 
always good to animals; she was worth their love and fidelity, and 
she won mine like her brother. 

They were delighted when I first accomplished an unaided leap 
from the carriage, and followed Myra into shop after shop; where 
Iliked the chaos of colours, scents, and noises, many of them prob- 
ably hidden from the lower human senses. But this ‘ trick’ was 
eventually my highest misfortune: it lost me my happy home, my 
tenderest friends. It came about thus :— 

I had been restless all the morning, and dull because John 
was away (he was something called a barrister, commonly absent 
all day) and Myra too busy to pay me any attention. She was 
engaged on some paper meant for publication (whatever that is), 
of which brother and sister in the course of correction of the 
proofs read me bits from time to time. One bit was about the 
‘ early Christians’—-I don’t know their breed—and it made an 
impression on me, because they were evidently dogs, and died 
hard. ‘Dog of a Christian!” said the emperor,’ was one sen- 
tence read out by Myra, which proved it. ‘The dog shall die the 
death’ was another expression which John used, and broke off 
with a shout of joy at my eloquent eyes. ‘That dog knows all 
we say, I verily believe!’ he cried out pleasantly, and I got a 
knob of sugar on the chance. “Tis true, I followed a good deal 
they said, and was interested to learn how the terrible tortures 
which were inflicted on these early Christians were borne often, 
with true canine philosophy, in silence, till, the limit of utmost 
endurance being past, pain was transmuted into a new phase, 
numbness, if not pleasure—‘ exaltation’ they called it—and their 
voices softened into pathos, as when I was cold or did not like my 
food. Kind John! kind Myra! that was my last happy morning 
with them. After a bit Myra left her writing and ordered the car- 
riage, to give me a little drive. 

How I got lost that morning I cannot think. I never was so 
foolish before. I sprang out of the carriage after my companion, 
but I did not enter the shop. It was sunny spring, I was in bold 
spirits, and I raced after a man carrying a tempting bit of meat. 
I was resolved to snatch that meat, just for a joke; then I would 
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dance back to Myra. I suppose I missed my bearings in the crowd. 
Anyhow, I could uot find Myra when I tired, as soon I did, of 
wanting that meat—for I was not hungry. 

My disgust at not being able to remember my way home you 
may guess. My disgust at my first night spent shivering in the 
black bare street may also be imagined, and the wretched empti- 
ness of rising to the recollection of my folly. I hoped some one 
would kindly convey me to the Dogs’ Home, where I knew I 
should be safe. Some one did pick me up at last; but it was a 
dirty hand that grasped my clean loose skin, and no reassuring voice 
that said, ‘Here’s un. He'll just do.’ 

‘Nay, mate,’ said another ruffian, coming up, ‘yon’s a pug. 
You'll get more t’other way if ’tis a pet dawg.’ 

‘Yon a pet dawg! Look at his nose. He’s worth nothing ; 
come on.’ 

I was cast into a kind of crate, where another dog, of the 
terrier sort, trembled and laid out a thirsty tongue. He informed 
me that during the twenty-four hours he had been there they 
had forgotten. to serve him any dinner. I thought of my nice 
milk sop of a morning, mixed by Myra’s hand; of my savoury 
mince for dinner, supervised by John; and my heart sank. 
How my tricks had pleased them at such times! I had willingly 
learned anything that seemed to amuse them. I ‘shook hands’ 
as they termed it. I sprang through a little hoop, ‘ died for my 
country’ to order, and had invented a particular mode of begging 
which was irresistible to these simple human folk, begging with 
my ears cocked, one paw up as one who beckons, one paw neatly 
folded. I obtained what dainties I wished by these strange means 
—one must adapt oneself to one’s surroundings. 

I was thinking of reproducing some little trick in my narrow 
and comfortless crate in that dirty cellar, just to intimate that 
I wished for food, but was interrupted by a rough hand which 
thrust me into a sack. I suppose my poor fellow-prisoner was simi- 
larly treated. Disgusted and alarmed, I impatiently waited for 
daylight, earnestly hoping that I was being carried home, or at least 
to the refuge for lost dogs. 

Alas! my destination was indeed a common refuge for such as 
I, but not the one I meant. After interminable darkness light 
dazzled my eyes. I clapped down my tail and trembled with 
excitement. There were strange odours circling about. I had 
never scented such; and yet I hated them. My instinct warned 
me of danger—more than danger—peril imminent, close—what 
shall I say? There was a nameless horror in the air. No mother 
had ever warned me of this, nor taught me what to feel or fear, so 
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young I left her downy side. But I knew it was the odour of death 
about me! 

In my flight I glanced round, and was slightly reassured by 
the sight of a man—two men. Humans had always been good 
to me, and tried to spare me pain. Somehow I did not take to 
those humans. One had his hand behind him. I was standing 
on a kind of dresser—oddly stained but clean—level with his 
waist. His flannel shirt was coarse and malodorous. 

‘You don’t want chloroform for that brute ?’ asked his com- 
panion, and he with his hand behind him shook his head. 

‘Curare then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Then a horrible seizure took my heart. Independent of my 
will, independent of memory, knowledge—for I had none of cir- 
cumstances like these—something told my inmost spirit that I 
was in the hands of men without heart, sympathy, or pity for me 
—men to whom a living organism was a mere machine for their 
experiments. Nothing but a miracle could save my life. I knew 
nothing of this breed of man. I did not know how to deal with 
it. In my agony I had but one impulse, one resource: my finest 
trick, learned with so much patience and endurance on both 
sides, had never yet failed to bring me what I wanted—if I 
could calm my trembling legs and beg to him with one paw up. 

What was that in his cold grey eye that paralysed my limbs ? 
Resistance never occurred to me. What was that in his hidden 
hand? Presently he moved it, and in the shock of my despair I 
made the supreme effort and flung my shivering body into the 
admired position. Under that fatal hand I had the last strength 
to beg, with one pawup. Oh, the agony of that suspense! Would 
he let me go? Ah for the cold, strange, hungry streets where 
death was not! Could I but have spoken—stammered one letter 
of the human language—I might have moved that rock with the 
stony eye that glittered on me. Giddy with fear, feverishly I 
scanned his preoccupied, hard, fixed face. Yes, he could smile— 
he laughed—and I tried to lick the hand of death. 

‘D the little brute! he’s been a pet. If it wasn’t for 
that pink nose I dare say he wouldn’t be here. However——’ 

Then a sea of fire was upon me—pain so strong, so enormous, 
so long, so shrill—or was that my voice that screamed so like a 
human thing ?—-that I realised nothing more. For an instant I 
seemed to see my whole life, and his, and Myra’s, as one out of 
the body and far off. John’s face came to me with tears in the 
eyes, as I saw it in past days of pain. What pain? I never knew 
pain till now. Like pictures I saw the happy old days, the 
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feedings, the readings; and then, with the tearing of nerve and 
tendon, suddenly the unspeakable torture stopped, and I felt as 
those early Christians felt in extremest agony—almost peace, 
almost ease—an ‘exaltation’ above pain. I saw myself suffer 
without feeling it; brain and nerve and blood all dissevered and 
spilt, confused, and the life gone; and yet peace! 

Then EVERYTHING ended. The husk was shed. 


VI. 
A WORD FROM THE DEAD. 


Damon loquitur. Yes, dear Pythias, itis I. The tie between 
us has been strong enough to force the veils and let me manifest 
myself as I used to be, and to speak to you: you being in the 
earth realm yet, I in the nameless sphere which cannot be made 
known outside itself: you the identical creature that I knew, 
handled, loved, I being like-minded with you; I the same, yet 
not the same; loving you with none the less truth that my 
affection is so deeply tinctured with pity for you. 

Am I happy? Ask the bound slave when his cords are taken 
off and the whip broken and his evidence accepted. Happy 
indeed, raised and elevated in a thousand ways, though my path 
may have its own new risks and trials, with its new interests, and 
new strange limitations. 

Why cannot I give all my experience to guide you out of the 
pitfalls before you, to lend you my wider knowledge of right and 
wrong ? to tell you the strange things hidden from your blind- 
ness ?—a blindness mine too once, and hard enough to believe— 
a good gift, considering the blows and falls it brings with it; yet 
merciful it is, as the bandage is merciful to the tired horse toiling 
along a precipitous edge. Ofttimes to see the abyss is to topple 
into it. 

This cannot be till you too have known what death is, and may- 
hap have passed the awful portal more than once or twice. The 
years have changed you little, Pythias. The change is yet afar 
off for you; you have time, time—so much time for effort and 
human thought and prayer. J died young, but if you could see 
me suchas I have grown to be you would scarcely know me again. 

So many things I long to say that would help and strengthen 
you, but you cannot bear them now. Much I cam say, within the 
limits of human intelligence and human speech ; and, if permitted 
to my earnest desire, I yet will say it at such moments as these, 
when you can be receptive. 

Your life during these long years (you count them twenty) is 
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almost fully known to me, for I have been about you in many 
unsuspected forms. Could you believe that twice I have been 
thrown with you on the animal plane? once for a moment only. 
Do you remember a hunted cur you kicked from before your feet 
eleven years since in ——- Nay! I did not mean to pain you so. 
What you did was not unnatural; indeed it was right, and part 
of my probation. The child that stood with you was delicate and 
tender, terrified at the dog’s determined approach, repelled by its 
soiled feet and diseased coat; and they were calling ‘Mad dog!’ 

Ay, Damon was that cur kicked by you for a longing that 
would have gladdened you had you known—the longing to 
approach you. I ought not to have followed you. I forgot at, 
the moment the completeness of my metamorphosis. I saw the 
well-loved face, full of sensitive feeling, that had once been all 
love and sympathy for me. I rushed forward, again and again, 
forgetting—but you saw only the vagrant cur that must not brush 
the garment of a healthy child, and unfit to touch yourself just 
then. Yes, your gloves were new. 

Never mind, it was the faintest symbol of ill-usage, that touch 
of your polished boot; but the touch recalled me to myself. 
Like a rush of burning acid, the recollection came that you did 
not know me. I bore no malice. Your heart was kind ever: the 
very act was kindly—to the child. J can smile at it now, and 
thank you for precipitating the inevitable change of frame. 

But you remember poor Fido, the pug you had a twelve- 
month, and gently tended and mourned for? I was Fido. 
Happy—but not wholly, for the human sense was not. dead albeit 
dimmed hy the due conditions of a dog’s physique. The shrunken 
brain and diminished altitude, the alteration of form, and all the 
other conditions which go to build up character and habits, being 
changed, changed me to a large extent. My whole best self was 
not beneath poor Fido’s deer-like hide. But all of me that was 
unfinished, half developed, at my mortal death, remained intact 
asmine. I had no direct consciousness of any past state, no 
actual remembrance of my past manhood, name, old interests; I 
had only. by moments dulled pains, part memory, part resentment 
and regret, intuitions directing me this way and that, and cheaply 
called ‘instinct,’ and a sense of some unwieldy change in my 
position that you ought to have perceived. 

I had the same affection for you, the same pluck and dash, the 
same impatience which you used to rally Damon for. I could not 
have solved a Euclid problem then, of course, nor written a book ; 
the then constitution of brain and muscle admitted nothing of 
that. But my memory, my sympathies, my moral sense remained 
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much the same, and I possessed consolatory gifts, premonitory 
powers, and sharper senses. And a good deal of pain thus came 
to me in many ways unsuspected by you. Not least through your 
extreme confidence in my dumb tongue, and the indifference with 
which you and others discussed matters or performed actions 
before me which I, as Damon, ought never to have known. 

Tnever quite grew reconciled to this compulsory eavesdropping. 
Often I slunk off, vexed with my own impotence and your density. 
You cannot estimate the constant annoyance of that inability to 
interfere, to warn, restrain, console, or save. Oh, the misery of 
speechlessness! Meantime I, slinking, was as often recalled. 
‘There’s that dog creeping out again! Hang his disobedience! 
Come here, Fido!’ and I came to heel again—with sometimes 
what a heart-sink ! 

I never grew reconciled to your want of recognition of me, 
though latterly I got used to it and did not often sigh. I saw we 
were powerless to do much for one another. Between two beings 
so near organically there was a great gulf fixed. 

I never enjoyed your excessive admiration of my cleverness. 
There was always a tacit insult to my original mental powers con- 
veyed in it, and a reminder of my ‘fall.’ Within me there was 
a continual struggle to assert the Ego, limited on all sides by a 
dog’s capacity. I lost interest in high matters of religion, science, 
politics. I found I could not take them in, and I suffered bitterly 
at times, knowing there was more to know. I left off trying to 
listen. My brain felt confused, my thoughts wandered, the new 
organ refused to second my intention, and as soon as the dis- 
cussion passed the limits of elementary thought I resorted to my 
constant course to kill time—I went to sleep. Sometimes I 
heard you say, ‘Hear that dog sigh and go off into the land of 
Nod! Happy beast!’ Was I so very happy ? 

I always expected that the association on an animal level would 
facilitate communion between me and the human family, and I 
was grateful in each case when I found myself on four legs. It 
was really much nearer what I was best used to than wings, or 
leafy branches, or an egg-shell, or fins—all of which I have worn 
since I was a man with you, if you will believe it. But I way 
never farther from communication with men than when my faculties 
were so nearly like theirs, and I never suffered so acutely, as a 
lower organism, as I did under the animal form. I suppose there 
was no ‘speculation’ in my eyes when I was longing to force into 
you some understanding. of my position. If I employed the only 
means given me to express pleasure or hope, you and many others 
were apt to administer a snub—‘ Don’t lick so’—‘ Don’t jump up 
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with those dirty paws ’"—‘ There, he understands every word I say ! 
Was ever such a clever dog !’ 

That was a sore trial sometimes—your surprise at my having 
any sense. 

Yet it amazed me to find how much could be communicated 
one to another, without on the one side the power of speech, 
nor on the other intelligence of the value of involved issues. 
Wonder at the goodness of God at times reconciled me to the 
endiess agony of silence, in joy, in sickness, in welcome, in fare- 
wells, in even torture, with death pressing on me. 

Poor dumb dogs! Do you not know that in the beginning 
dogs were voiceless altogether, and could not even bark?! It is 
the association with man that won them this concession from the 
All-merciful, seeing their intermittent suffering as the half- 
humanised brain made them more and more dependent on man’s 
company. Domesticity taught them to bark. 

Speechlessness is the animals’ worst trial ; painful in proportion 
to their place in the scale of intelligence. Strange that it never 
struck you that an animal such as a dog who can assist and 
support his master, be he hunter, shepherd, professional thief, or 
blind—an animal that can be a capable accomplice in crime, or 
guide in danger, or colleague in good works—is something very 
little less than human! He is, in fact, human within prison. 
Under a cloud, benumbed awhile, in purgatory, the Ego survives 
ever. And those who torture and sacrifice these their dumb 
fellow-travellers, already so heavily handicapped, little know that 
behind the velvet mask, agonising as ever was the Iron one of old, 
may be the relic of some translated friend, forgotten mother, un- 
forgotten child, in purgatorio. 

Who knoweth the ways of the All-wise, and the strange pro- 
bationary changes and passing accidents of shape, colour, texture, 
temperament, sex, assimilation, that, bubble-like, may dot and 
mottle a measureless time whilst the dusty ore is fusing into pure 
and liquid gold? Suffice it that a massive process is building 
up a mighty Paradise, and that uo grain is unneeded, uncounted 
by the Master. ‘Not a sparrow falls to the ground’; not a chick 
dies in its egg, too weak to come forth; not a field-flower is snapt 
unrecorded and unknown. Jor what are these bodies but the 
mere drapery and armour of the spirit; sometimes successively 
bestowed on one soul, passing from death to death, as a man puts 
off one breastplate for another, and determined in level and 
capacity by the use he has made of the chances allotted him 
under preceding tests. 


1 An oriental tradition, 
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You in your arrogant human form have yet to learn how the 
human world is bound by strange secret ties to all outer worlds. 
Do I not know, who have traversed great waters, crept as an 
insect, flown with a bird’s wings, blossomed by the brook-side, a 
mere green plant, learning something for my grace in every phase ? 

Does it pain me, say you, to tell you of these past pains? 
Not a whit, my Pythias. The lesson is not an indignity. Each 
past term is now like a night of dreams! With advanced know- 
ledge of the bearing of all events upon the soul’s growth, it seems to 
me less than nothing whether a lesson isreceived under ahuman skin 
or a fur domino, in a green rind or the chalky ball of a bird’s egg. 

Do you suppose that I was nothing else before I was Damon ? 
Had you and I no past when we were born in —— half a century 
ago and played together as children? Do not believe it. These 
are but phases of a long story—the earthlife is one chapter— 
serving as means to develop the Ego, which after perfectment 
rises, whither I cannot tell you, for I as yet_know nothing. 


He was gone—my Pythias, and the Moment of Intelligence 
was gone with him, as a spring that is snapt. 

In my man’s state I felt saddened and affrighted, remembering 
some of these strange words. 

Is Purgatory, indeed, a real and mortal state, passed here on 
earth amid the old scenes? Isthe beast we stroke or spurn, is the 
plucked flower or the unborn bird, to lift up a voiceless reproach 
in that our human eyes are holden and theirs free? May any 
dumb life hold bound the spirits we loved and looked up to, and 
shed so many tears for, a few years ago? and may such a skin as 
gloves us to-day be the partition wall that hides us from our 
dearest ones to-morrow ? 

O let us never know! Better, far better, that the knowledge 
be hidden from us, for we ‘ cannot bear it now’; and, even in the 
bare thought, the joyful intercourse between the ranks and 
classes of sentient things is strained to anintolerable responsibility. 
Who could hunt the fox, or ‘pot’ the bird, slay the ox, or forget 
the cat, if we knew that they were to us as brothers, as children, 
we responsible! 

Responsible! Montaigne said, ‘Que sgais-je?’ And still 
Another hath rebuked indifference in us, saying to us all day 
long, ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?’ 


M. E. HAWEIS. 
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Cold bp Professor Pearce. 


CHaPTer I. 


One dull afternoon in November of last year, an operation of a 
highly delicate nature was performed upon a negro at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. The operator was Professor Pearce, the famous surgeon. 
Later on a few friends assembled in his apartment on the second 
floor, to congratulate him on the successful results of his skill. 
Our host was detained in the theatre a few minutes, and we 
beguiled the time by discussing the ever fresh subject of the 
progress of medical science. The conversation then turned on 
the operation that had just been brought to a successful ter- 
mination, and thence to the patient himself. 

All had been struck by the man’s repulsive appearance, and 
the strange resemblance he bore to a wolf. The unpleasant topic 
of the likeness of man to certain animals possessed a great fas- 
cination for our young imaginations, and as the day faded we 
drew closer and closer together, each man raking his memory for 
information on the unsavoury topic. Perhaps the most important 
and the most truthful contribution to the conversation was given 
by a man called Eames, who had already earned some distinction 
by a clever pamphlet on vegetable poisons. He related to usa 
description by an old author of a race of strange beings, who 
inhabited one of the South Sea Islands, possibly Fauna Loa. 
These men bore a most striking resemblance to dogs. Every feature 
was hidden by soft silky hair, particularly abundant about the 
region of the ears. They make their homes in caves, and in the 
dense underwood of the forest; in fact, any place which would 
afford them shelter from the storm, and sufficient space for ingress 
and egress on their hands and knees. Eames was proceeding to. 
_ give some account of their language, which sounded to travellers 
like a succession of short barks, when, happening to turn round, 
I noticed that Professor Pearce had entered the room, and was 
listening intently to the narration. 

‘There is a substratum of truth in many of these stories.’ 
The sound of a new voice striking into our conversation caused a 
dead silence, and all turned towards Professor Pearce. 

He continued :—‘I speak strongly ; but perhaps I am the only 
person present who can lay claim to some personal experience 
in the matter.’ 
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Nobody spoke, and the Professor walked to the window and 
looked out. 

He continued in a strangely hesitating manner :—It’s a mis- 
erable night, gentlemen, and if you care to waste half-an-hour, 
I will tell you a story from my own experience that touches some- 
what upon this question.’ 

We were all eager to hear the story, particularly as very 
little was known about the Professor’s life. He was an extremely 
reticent man, and various stories were rumoured about him. 

The interest was heightened in the minds of those who had seen 
his wife—a slim pretty woman, quite ten years younger than her 
husband. 

Professor Pearce himself was a man of poor physique and 
singularly nervous organisation. He was very popular with the 
students, and his visits to the children’s hospital to which he was 
senior physician, were anticipated by the little ones with un- 
feigned delight. So considerable interest was evinced when 
on that wet afternoon in November the Professor volunteered to 
narrate to us a chapter of his life’s history. 


In the year I was assisting my friend Mark Melhuish, 
a doctor practising in the north of London, and well known as 
a brave worker in the fever fields. A brilliant career was pro- 
phesied for Mark Melhuish, who had already read several striking 
papers before the Royal Medical College, and also published a 
pamphlet on the disease which he had made his special study. 

The clock had struck half past twelve on the night when the 
strange story I am about to relate commences, and I was languidly 
wishing I had followed Mark’s example and gone to bed a quarter 
of an hour ago, when I was roused by a violent peal at the surgery 
bell. The servant had retired for the night, so I proceeded to 
open the door myself. 

No sooner had I unfastened the latch, than it was bisa 
suddenly opeu, and a girl rushed impetuously into the hall, and 
said hurriedly: 

‘My mother has been taken suddenly ill. She fainted, and I 
couldn’t rouse her. We are alone in the house, so I was obliged 
to run for help myself. Will you come at once, please?’ 

While putting on my overcoat and gloves I was able to take 
note of her. A somewhat slight girl, about the middle height, 
with dark brown eyes, and hair of a lighter shade. She did not 
impress me as being particularly pretty ; but I was rather struck 
by a certain vigorous grace about her movements. She gave the 
name of Miss Rossiter, and without more ado we left the house 
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together. When we reached the road in which they lived, she 
said suddenly : 

‘A woman who sometimes helps us lives close by. She wasn’t 
at home when I called just now, but I’ll run in and see if she has 
come back yet. She may be of some use. That’s our cottage,’ 
the girl continued, pointing to a small white house standing on 
the brow of a hill overlooking one of the Highgate Ponds. ‘Take 
the key, let yourself in, and leave the door on the latch. I'll be 
with you in a minute.’ 

Giving her commands in this peremptory manner, and without 
waiting for any objections I might urge, she darted away, and left 
me no alternative but to do as she requested. 

I walked rapidly, and in a few minutes was outside the 
house. - 

Opening the little wicket gate, I proceeded along a gravel 
path which led to the cottage. Whether the door had some trick 
unknown to me, or whether I had not inserted the key properly, I 
cannot tell. At any rate, it would turn neither to the right nor 
to the left. I withdrew it, and imagining that perhaps some 
foreign matter had crept into one of the crevices, tapped it gently 
three times on the door in order to dislodge the obstructing dirt. 

That was all I did. 

I was just about to insert the key once more, when the door 
was thrown violently open, a hand grasped my shoulder, and I was 
dragged into a dark passage. Then a woman’s arms were thrown 
around my neck, kisses were rained upon my head and face, while 
a voice murmured in my ear: 

‘At last! Atlast! My love! Emil, my own The re- 
mainder of the sentence was lost in a shriek; the arms were taken 
from around my neck, and a body fell with a heavy thud upon the 
floor. 

' For a moment I stood motionless, not knowing what might 
happen next. 

The awful intensity of the darkness unmanned me. A solitary 
ray of light from a street lamp, or a flicker from a dying ember of 
the fire, would have been sufficient to restore my courage; but I 
could not detect the slightest relief in the surrounding gloom. 
There was nothing but coal-like blackness around, above, beneath 
me 


I bent down to the body that lay on the floor and listened 
eagerly. My strained attention only caught the sound of heavy 
breathing and an occasional gasp. Matches I had none, and I 
was thinking about searching the house for that article, when 
I heard the woman on the floor move and groan. 
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I bent down again and felt something wet and warm. No 
light was required to tell me that it was blood. 

This increased my perplexity. Perhaps the woman had broken 
a blood vessel. Yet what assistance could I render in that cursed 
darkness? At that moment the door was pushed gently open, 
and somebody entered, whose footstep sounded like that of the 
girl who had brought me into that peculiar predicament. 

A light,’ I cried. ‘Quick! Quick!’ She hurried away, and 
presently returned with a lamp. 

Miss Rossiter showed no weakness at the sight of her mother 
lying on the floor in a pool of blood, but said quietly, ‘ Help me 
to carry her upstairs.’ 

We did so, and I soon afforded Mrs. Rossiter relief. The fall 
had inflicted a nasty wound upon her head, but there was no 
immediate danger. 

The affair was so peculiar, that I am afraid I did not give my 
whole attention to the patient. The patient! Where was the 
patient I had been summoned in such urgent haste tosee? Was 
it this dark-looking woman who had behaved so strangely ; and 
who was now lying unconscious on the bed? If so, she must have 
recovered from her swoon after her daughter’s departure, heard 
the tapping on the door, and hurriedly opened it, mistaking me 
for somebody else. But for whom had I been mistaken? Whom 
could she have expected at such an hour of the night? And who 
was the ‘ Emil’ she had received with such strong expressions of 
endearment ? 

No solution of the enigma presented itself, and at length I 
turned to leave, promising that I would call again the following 
day. Miss Rossiter followed me downstairs, and, motioning me 
into the little front room, said: 

‘Tell me quickly how it all happened? I left mamma lying 
on the sofa. You must have found her so! How did she get 
into the passage? And the—blood. Oh! Tell me how it 
happened ?’ 

I looked curiously at this young girl, standing so erect with 
flushed face, and demanding in such an imperative manner an 
answer to her question. Would it be altogether wise to tell the 
whole story? No! Doctors are so often taken behind the scenes 
of the various dramas played in family life, that they are obliged 
to act with great circumspection. So I answered: ‘Your mother 
evidently recovered from the fit after your departure, and hearing 
me trying ineffectually to turn the key in the lock, came forward 
and opened the door herself. The shock of seeing a stranger, 
probably, caused a return of the fit, resulting in the fall.’ This 
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answer struck me as being rather lame; but although I had not 
told the exact truth, I thought that under the circumstances that 
slight evasion was pardonable. 

Miss Rossiter looked at me with her ‘brown eyes wide open, as 
if she would read the very workings of my mind; yet with a certain 
reproach in them. Then she said very quietly: 

‘That is untrue.’ 

Tanswered: ‘Not untrue, but I have not told you all. I did 
not wish to give you unnecessary pain.’ 

‘I would sooner hear the exact truth and bear the pain,’ she 
replied calmly enough, though I could see by the twitching of her 
mouth and the hurried catching of her breath that she was prepared 
to hear something that might cause her acute distress. 

I told ber the whole story without reservation. 

She listened carefully, and when I had finished, said: 

‘Thank you, that sounds like the truth. Now promise that 
you will never mention to anybody what you have seen and heard 
in this house to-night.’ 

I rather resented this demand, but there was something 
about the personality of this girl which brooked no refusal, so I 
promised. 

She called me back when I had gone half-way down the path, 
and said in a softer voice, ‘Forgive me if I have offended you. 
But I’m so tired—and—I hardly know how to act. Good-night.’ 

As I walked down the garden I became conscious of a most 
peculiar feeling of depression. Bracing myself up I partially 
shook it off, but as I turned into the road I actually fancied that 
somebody’s hot breath passed over my cheek. 

The sensation was so real that I paused and looked agounids 
Of course I detected nothing, but it seemed to me that a man 
might easily conceal himself behind the thick foliage. 

After another hasty glance I set my Bice homewards, and 
walked rapidly down the road. 

Three or four routes would take me home. Half in bravado I 
chose the one which would necessitate my walking along a narrow 
footpath about a quarter of a mile in length, with high railings on 
either side. 

It was rather a desolate spot, and after dark nervous people 
preferred the longer, but more public, road. 

As I hastened along I became conscious that somebody was 
_ walking in the same direction as myself, but about a hundred 
yards behind. Engrossed with my own thoughts, I did not pay 
much attention to the circumstance; but presently the measured 
tramp of the person’s steps annoyed me, and I quickened my pace. 
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To my surprise, the steps behind also quickened to the same 
extent. 

I broke into a run; they did likewise. 

Suddenly I stopped; the steps also ceased. 

I recommenced walking; they did the same, but at a slightly 
quicker rate. 

The person, whoever it might be, was evidently following me, 
and I determined to humour him. 

The prospect of real danger calmed my nerves. I grasped my 
stick tighter, and so calculated my rate of progression that he 
would overtake me in the next ten yards. 

Nearer and nearer he came, till I could distinguish his heavy 
breathing ; then, when he was within two feet, I turned round and 
confronted him. 

Twenty years have not dimmed the memory of that moment. 
Nothing but the grave can banish the vivid recollection from my 
mind. 

He, for it was a man, gazed at me for several seconds with a 
scrutiny, whose intensity might have photographed the linea- 
ments of my features on his mind for ever; then, with a leap and 
a bound—I repeat, with a leap and a bound—he disappeared in 
the darkness. 

For several seconds I remained rooted to the spot. A sudden 
giddiness seized me, and I clung to the railings for support. Then, 
with an effort, I continued my journey, and at length, sick and 
faint, arrived at my own house. 

That night, although I wooed her diligently, sleep would not 
bring relief to my tired brain. That man’s face glared at me in 
a thousand hideous contortions. 

Suddenly a light flashed across my bewildered mind. The 
expression in his eyes was familiar. 

I had seen it before. 


Carrer IT. 


I cannor better describe the creature who caused me such 
intense fright than by saying he was a man with a lion’s face. 
Stamped on every feature was that strange resemblance; a like- 
ness so striking, that the mere recollection, even after the lapse 
of so many years, is sufficient to cause a cold shudder to run 
through my body. 

The greater part of his face was concealed by an abundance of 
tawny hair matted together in inextricable confusion. Tangled 
locks of the same colour fell down almost as far as his shoulders. 
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Deep furrows round his mouth and wide, flat nostrils, increased 
the feeling of disgust and fear produced by the rows of prominent 
teeth, and little bloodshot eyes. Individually his features might not 
possibly have attracted any unusual notice ; but, taken collectively, 
the most cursory observer would have been immediately impressed 
with the strange likeness. He was a man of herculean stature ; 
yet the different parts of his body were so symmetrical, and bore 
such perfect proportion to one another, that he did not appear in 
the least degree awkward or ungainly. His majestic height and 
magnificent physique, with the proud head well poised upon a 
pair of broad shoulders, would have delighted the heart of an 
artist. Perhaps, before indulgence, exposure and hardship had 
stamped themselves indelibly upon his countenance, the features 
might not have been so repulsive; but on the night I saw him 
that strange combination of agonised yearning, deceit, and ferocity 
can only be characterised by that opprobrious word. 

Once, in a menagerie, I saw a lion crouching over the 
mangled, bleeding body of his keeper, whom he had killed in a 
fit of anger. And the look of that man, as he gazed into my 
face, as if he would read my very thoughts, instantly recalled to 
my mind the expression of that lion’s face, when some adventurous 
spirit dragged away the remains of the unfortunate keeper. 

I am only too conscious that my description does not properly 
convey an idea of that man as he appeared tome. But you must 
take into consideration the whole circumstances of our meeting— 
the late hour, the solitude, the suddenness of the encounter, 
the state of my nerves after such an evening of surprises—before 
you pass any harsh judgment on my conduct. 

In point of fact, that encounter had a deeper effect upon me 
than would be imagined. A fright, however severe, soon loses its 
terror; and the lapse of: time generally brings oblivion. But as 
the days passed the effects of the shock I had experienced 
seemed to increase; night and day that man’s face hovered before 
my eyes, shaping itself into a thousand hideous contortions. He 
seemed to have acquired an influence over me which I could not 
shake off; and no measure that I adopted had the effect of dis- 
sipating the feeling. — 

I had called about a dozen times at Mrs. Rossiter’s house 
since that memorable evening. To all outward appearances she 
was quite restored to health; so I felt compelled to state 
that in future my services could be dispensed with. But this 
strange woman persisted that she was still far from well, and 
begged me so eagerly to continue my visits that I consented. To 
tell the truth, I should have been sorry if the acquaintance had 
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ceased. There was something about this woman and the general 
tone of the house which excited my curiosity, and I quite looked 
forward to penetrating the mystery. 

About that time I became anxious about my health. Never 
robust, lately I had become—chiefly, I think, through the shock 
of that hideous man’s appearance, and the strange manner in 
which his presence had haunted me—self-conscious, weak, and 
irritable. I started at the slightest noise, and could not settle 
down to my work at all. 

Mrs. Rossiter herself was an enigma. 

She appeared to be always in a state of nervous tension; 
always on the alert; always expecting something or somebody, 
and never having those expectations realised. I have seen her 
for an hour or two at a time sitting erect and motionless, and 
listening—always listening with an intensity which she did not 
attempt to conceal. No reference to her strange behaviour on 
our first meeting had ever passed between us, and I was not 
quite certain whether she was conscious of what had taken place. 

The relations between mother and daughter were far from 
friendly. Miss Rossiter was certainly not wanting in affection 
and respect; but every sign of feeling was at once checked by 
her mother with a harshness that could only have been prompted 
by dislike. And later on I discovered that Mrs. Rossiter not only 
disliked but hated her daughter. 

Here was another matter for surprise. 

I could not but be sorry for Miss Rossiter, and, in my desire 
to show my sympathy, perhaps paid her more attention than I 
should otherwise have done: Her mother seemed to approve of 
my conduct, for she took every opportunity of throwing us to- 
gether, and made a point of leaving us alone as much as possible. 

As the months passed by, my visits became more and more 
frequent. Now, a man does not usually call at a house four 
times a week merely for the sake of seeing and holding converse 
with an elderly lady. And, in point of fact, I did not attempt to 
disguise the real purport of my visits. I found in Miss Rossiter 
that complement of my nature which Mr. Grant Allen assures us 
should be the only motive for falling in love. It is not my intention 
to weary you with an analysis of my feelings, or a history of our 
courtship. It has nothing to do with my story, and I could never 
understand how any people, save the parties engaged, could feel 
much interest in such matters. 

My attentions did not seem distasteful to Miss Rossiter, and I 
found that, as my interest in this girl increased, my interest in the 
mystery I wished to penetrate diminished. 
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I will pass quickly over those halcyon days—the dawn of our 
love—and hasten on to an event that occurred shortly after Miss 
Rossiter had promised to become my wife. We were standing 
late one evening in the little front parlour of their house, ex- 
changing a lengthened good-bye. Our hands were clasped, and I 
was bending down to kiss her, when I saw something which caused 
me to start suddenly backwards with an exclamation of horror. 

Reflected on the holland blind, I distinctly saw the profile of 
that lion-faced man. 

Miss Rossiter looked at me in amazement; but I made some 
hurried explanation about being overcome by a sudden attack of 
giddiness, and shortly after took my departure. 

What did it all mean? There was a bare possibility that his 
appearance was a mere trick of myimagination. I determined to 
investigate the matter. Making a wide détour,I returned to Mrs. 
Rossiter’s house, entered the garden and crept stealthily up the 
path. 

No! I had not been deceived. There, in the soft mould of 
the garden bed, were two deep indentures, showing where he had 
stood. 

I walked slowly home. Was there any possible connection 
between this man and the inmates of that house? No, the idea 
was absurd, and I dismissed it from my mind. 

Other matters soon claimed my attention. The date of our 
marriage had been fixed, and I was busy with the thousand and 
one details pertaining to that ceremony. 

We received but scant assistance from Mrs. Rossiter. In point 
of fact, I seldom saw that extraordinary woman, and a fortnight 
often elapsed without the interchange of a single word. I war, 
therefore, somewhat surprised when, one evening, she stepped into 
the room where Ella and I were téte-d-téte, and said in alow voice, 
‘ May I have a word with you?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. 

She led me to a chamber I had never been inside before. A 
bare, carpetless room, with only a solitary table and chair. Ona 
bracket was a smal] wooden crucifix, and the walls were decorated 
with three or four ancient pictures of the heads of saints. 

Mrs. Rossiter motioned me to take the chair, and when I pro- 
tested, said that she preferred standing. Certainly in that atti- 
tude she had the advantage of me. I looked up with a feeling of 
awe at her solemn, care-lined face. 

‘ Sir, began this strange woman, ‘ when you marry my daughter 
what do you intend doing ?’ 
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‘Intend doing,’ I echoed, somewhat surprised. ‘Why, most 
probably purchase a practice and settle down in London.’ 

‘Would it not be advisable to go abroad?’ she asked more 
eagerly than the occasion seemed to warrant. ‘To America, or 
Australia. People say there are ‘better prospects for a medical 
man out there than in the old country.’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I think I prefer remaining in London. 
Resides, there would be considerable expense attached to going 
abroad.’ 

‘Money need be no object,’ she hurriedly exclaimed, at the 
same time taking from her pocket a roll of bank-notes, ‘They’re 
all yours! They’re all yours! Only take her away.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind, Mrs. Rossiter,’ I replied with 
some heat. ‘When your daughter and I are married, we shall 
most certainly remain in London.’ 

‘Then you will do so at your peril,’ she shrieked, in great ex- 
citement. 

I made no reply to this extraordinary remark, and turned to 
leave the room. As I did so she suddenly cried out :— 

‘For God’s sake do as I ask. You don’t know how I love him, 
and what I would do to regain his love. It’s all given to her! 
To her, with that baby face. And I, who have nursed him, fought 
for him, sinned for him, get only slights and blows. Oh, God, it’s 
too cruel! It’s too cruel!’ 

She fell on the floor in hysterics. I raised her, and in a short 
time she recovered her usual composure. To my amazement she 
would not take the slightest notice of my presence, and to all my 
remarks maintained a dignified silence. Fnding at length that I 
could be of no further service, I withdrew. 

"My attention was next claimed by an extraordinary event that 
occurred one evening. | 

It was the hour of my customary evening visit to Mrs. Rossiter’s 
house, and as I approached the little gate, Ella emerged from the 
door and walked slowly down the garden. 

Thinking to surprise her, I turned back and crept quietly down 
a little unfrequented footpath, that wound away along the margin 
of the pond, and just underneath the hedge that bordered Mrs. 
Rossiter’s garden. 

I scrambled up the bank and was about to push my way 
through the bushes, when I saw something that transfixed me to 
the spot. There, within a yard of me, stood that terrible man 
with his arms round Ella’s neck. He was stroking and kissing 
her hair, tenderly I must admit, and at the same time uttering 
some inarticulate sounds. 
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For a time I could do nothing. Words failed me! 

I could not even think! 

If Ella had shown any signs of fear or distress I should have 
rushed forward instantly to defend her, but her manner showed no 
alarm whatever. She seemed to my astonished eyes rather to be 
coaxing and soothing the creature. 

Suddenly it flashed through my mind that her manner might 
be merely an attempt to humour the madman. The thought 
filled me with an agony of apprehension, and I was just about to 
rush forward, when a change in their attitude arrested me. The 
man suddenly ceased his caresses, and stood motionless, listen- 
ing, with head inclined slightly forward, in an attitude of rapt 
attention. 

Ella looked anxiously at him for a minute and then walked 
slowly away. About a dozen paces off she paused, hesitated, and 
to my amazement, returned to him, threw her arms round his 
neck, kissed him again and again, and then hurried indoors. 

My proper course was to have followed Ella for the purpose of 
seeking an explanation. But I could not. That man filled me 
with such a strange fear and loathiag that my only desire was to 
be away from him, anywhere, so that I was no longer in sight of 
those horrible features. 

There he stood, apparently unconscious of Ella’s departure. 
His face was buried in his hands, and from my hiding-place I 
could hear the great sobs that rose from his breast. 

The situation became unbearable, so I noiselessly made a path 
for myself through the bushes and hurriedly left the spot. 

Rapidly I walked along, wherever my steps should lead. 
Anything rather than solitude I said to myself, so I plunged into 
the heart of London. 

Instinctively threading my way through the masses of people, 
I hurried blindly forward, on, on, until at length, somewhat to my 
surprise, I found myself just without the enclosure of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The rapid exertion had restored me to my ordinary frame of 
mind. I paused, and feeling languid after the unwonted exercise, 
considered what would be the easiest method to reach home. I 
determined to walk along the Thames Embankment, up Bridge 
Street, and so by Farringdon Road to the Metropolitan Railway 
Station. With head bent forward, and hands clasped behind my 
back, I paced along in deep thought, endeavouring to bring some 
light to bear upon this new phase of the mystery, but could think 
of nothing. 

Of one thing I was at least assured. FElla’s sincerity and 
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purity. Whatever she had done was right; and I would wait 
patiently for her explanation. 

My meditations.were interrupted by an unpleasant sensation 
about the eyes. I looked up, and discovered that a thick yellow 
fog had suddenly descended upon the earth, shrouding everything 
in a noisome mantle. 

Mentally bemoaning my fate at being so far from home in such 
miserable weather, I groped my way onward, stumbling now against 
a seat, now against the stone parapet. 

Under Waterloo Bridge the darkness was so intense that I 
could see nothing at all; but upon emerging at the other side I 
was suddenly confronted by a terrible spectacle. Coming towards 
me was the figure of that lion-faced man, but fully four times 
higher than before, and broad in proportion. 

This gigantic, hideous creature looming through the fog filled 
me with a nameless terror. Yet as I gazed the figure grew smaller 
till he was no larger than the ordinary life size. Then I remem- 
bered that his increased stature was merely an optical illusion 
produced by the fog. The sheep on the Swiss mountains in a 
mist are transformed into huge hideous beasts. 

But although of the ordinary stature, his personality was the 
same; and I anxiously waited his approach. 

He showed no surprise at my presence, and stopped so close 
to me that I could feel his hot breath on my face. I stood my 
ground, and met his gaze with an appearance at any rate of 
outward composure. All at once a fire leapt into his eyes; and 
he raised his hands in the direction of my throat. I made no 
movement, until I felt the touch of his bony fingers on my 
neck. Then I struggled. But what was my puny strength 
against. his ? 

Gradually, the fingers of either hand extended themselves till 
they met round my throat; and then by an almost imperceptible 
pressure the fiend lessened the circle thus formed. 

With the physical agony my superstitious fear of the man 
vanished, and I grappled with him, tearing his clothes to 
shreds, and digging my nails into his flesh in the paroxysms of 

ain. 
- But my efforts seemed to have no effect whatever upon him. 
In despair I desisted and allowed my hands to fall idly to my side. 
As I did so my right hand struck against something hard and 
metallic in my pocket—a strong buck-horn knife. My flagging 
spirit revived, and grasping it firmly, I struck him with all my 
might on the temple. 

It was a wild, blind blow, but it took effect. There was a 
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crash, a hideous shriek, and an instantaneous relaxation of the 
suffocating pressure round my throat. 

He staggered back, and I rushed away. The fog was my 
salvation. In a moment I was out of sight, nothing above me 
or around me but the kindly yellow mantle. I had only ad- 
vanced a few yards when my strength gave way, and with a 
groan I fell on the pavement, unable to move a step farther. 
My enemy had apparently recovered, for as I lay there on the 
wet slimy stones, I could hear him prowling about searching for 
me. With infinite cunning he seemed to have formed an imagin- 
ary circle round which he walked, lessening the circumference 
each time. 

I lay motionless, hardly daring to breathe, dreading every 
moment that he would discover me. 

Oh God, the agony of those moments! Nearer and nearer he 
came, till I could see the outline of his huge figure looming 
through the fog. Suddenly, like some wild animal, he crouched 
down, and then with a horrible sort of scream sprang upon 
me. 

The end was near. 

With the touch of his fingers once more upon my throat I 
ceased to struggle, and had closed my eyes in resignation, when 
the sound of footsteps infused me with new hope. The madman 
also heard the sound, aud relaxing his grasp listened. 

A vehicle stopped, and then a woman suddenly burst through 
the fog, whose features seemed familiar. But the agony had been 
too much for me, and I swooned. 

I cannot tell how long I remained unconscious after my ter- 
rible encounter with that man. The first thing I recollect is 
opening my eyes in a darkened room, with a sensation of acute 
pain in my head, which was swathed in bandages. 

At first I could recall nothing. Then by degrees the 
whole horrid event returned to me. The sudden fog —our 
meeting — the fight and the appearance of the woman. I 
shuddered at the recollection, and closing my eyes again fell 
into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke the room was still dark. I raised myself on 
the bed and looked around. 

The first object my eyes rested upon was Miss Rossiter. She 
was seated by the bedside, looking anxiously at me. She must 
have noticed my look of joyful recognition, for she leant forward 
with her finger on her lips. In spite of that warning sign, I could 
not resist the temptation of speaking. 
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‘Ella! tell me where am I ?’ 

‘In our house,’ she answered. ‘You have been very ill, 
dearest. But the worst is over.’ She placed her hand in mine, 
and for several minutes neither spoke. At length I said: 

‘Ella, will you answer me one question?’ She nodded, and 
bent down to listen. 

‘Then tell me,’ I said, striving to suppress my emotion, ‘ who 
was that man who kissed and fondled you in the garden? Darling, 
forgive me. I could not help seeing you. Who was he ?’ 

A look of astonishment passed over her face ; but before she 
had time to reply, the recollection of all the wrong he had done 
me surged through my brain, and I cried angrily, ‘ Ella, do you 
know what I have suffered at his hands? Do you know that from 
the moment he crossed my path my whole life has been darkened? 
Do you know that he has blighted my prospects—shattered my 
health, and thrown me at death’s door ? What have I done that 
he should haunt me like an evil spirit? Look here!’ I cried, 
tearing the bandages from my head, ‘look at his last work. 
And yet, Ella, you allow this man to embrace you, and you kiss 
him in return.’ 

‘Oh! stop, stop, stop,’ she cried. ‘What have you said? He 
is—my—father !’ 

-“ Your father!’ I echoed, hardly above a whisper. 

° Yes,’ she moaned, ‘ don’t—don’t hate me.’ 

I laughed at the bare possibility of such a thing, and tried to 
raise her head, but the excitement had overtaxed my strength, 
and I fell back exhausted. : 

Directly she became aware of my condition Ella immediately 
recovered herself, and whispered : 

‘I have been very thoughtless. The doctor said you were to 
be kept perfectly quiet. ‘Try and sleep now, dear, and I'll come 
back again in the morning, when we can talk it all over. Good- 
night.’ 

Absolute silence reigned in the house as soun as the door 
had closed behind Miss Rossiter. 

I lay quite still, listening to the ticking of the old clock on 
the stairs, and thinking over the extraordinary news I had just 
heard. I felt intensely wakeful—sleeping was out of the question. 
The time slipped by, and not a sound broke the stillness of the 
house. 

I cannot tell what interval had elapsed since Miss Rossiter’s, 
departure, when the silence was suddenly broken bya groan. I 
raised myself on my elbow and listened. All was silent. Had I 
been mistaken? Persuading myself that such was the case, 
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I closed my eyes again, and tried to sleep. Barely five minutes 
could have elapsed when the stillness of the night was again 
broken by a groan. 

I jumped out of bed as rapidly as my weakness would permit, 
and stood listening, supporting myself by the bedpost. As I did 
so I fancied I could hear the sound of heavy breathing. 

I became seized with a desire to investigate the matter. 
Huddling on a few clothes, I cautiously left the bedroom, and 
crept noiselessly down the passage. At the extreme end was a 
door, from underneath which a light shone. I walked slowly 
towards it, but found I had miscalculated my strength, for a 
sudden dizziness seized me, and I was obliged to lean against 
the wall for several seconds. 

When sufficiently recovered, I resumed my journey, and, after 
some hesitation, pushed the door gently open, and looked in. 

My entrance was unobserved and I stood motionless, taking in 
every detail of the strange scene. On a bed in the corner of the 
room lay a figure—the figure of that lion-faced man. 

Mrs. Rossiter was kneeling by his side, with her arms ckasped 
around his neck. 

Ella was close to her mother, and on the other side of the bed, 
a man, whom I judged to be the doctor, was mixing some medicine. 
I uttered an exclamation of surprise, and they all turned round. 

Mrs. Rossiter cried out in affright, and Ella rushed forward 
and endeavoured to drag me from the room. No sooner did the 
man become,aware of my presence, than a look of intense hatred - 
flashed from his eyes, and with an inarticulate murmur he 
struggled to rise from the bed. But his wife tightened her grasp . 
around his neck, and with soothing words strove to calm her 
husband’s anger. Though he never ceased to glare at me, his 
enfeebled strength prevented him from doing any mischief, and I 
stood gazing at him in return, fascinated at the splendid wreck he 
presented. With his magnificent physique and noble head, he 
looked like one of the Olympian gods. The tawny unkempt hair 
still fell in profusion on his face and ueck, and, even as I gazed, 
the fierce light faded from his eyes, and a convulsive shudder 
passed over his massive frame. 

Mrs. Rossiter bent down, and in a voice of agonised entreaty 
murmured, ‘ Emil, Emil, say good-bye to me.’ But her prayer re- 
mained unanswered, for the Dark King had already claimed his own. 

Mrs. Rossiter only survived her hushand three months, and 
at the expiration .of.another year Ella and I were married. Our 
honeymoon was spent in Scotland, and one Sunday in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Balmoral, my wife told me the whole sad story of 
her father’s life. 

Her grandfather, Mr. Rossiter, with his two sons—Emil and 
Auguste, twins—occupied a large detached house in the South of 
England. He lived the life of a recluse, never associating with 
his fellow-creatures; the reason being his extraordinary resem- 
blance to a lion, an affliction under which the male members of 
the family had laboured for generations. 

On attaining manhood the twins fell in love with “hs same 
woman—FElla’s mother. She favoured Emil, and soon after they 
were married. The young couple lived in the old house, and one 
day the father, entering a room used by the brothers as a sort of 
study, discovered, to his horror, Auguste lying on the ground with 
a bullet through his heart, and Emil sitting in a distant corner of 
the room, crying and talking to himself. At the inquest an open 
verdict was returned, there being no vestige of proof to show how 
the deed was committed. Emilleft that house—a madman. For 
fifteen years he was confined in an asylum, and upon his release it 
was found that he had lost the power of speech, and that memory 
was a blank. One strange hallucination, however, remained. He 
imagined that he was always being pursued by the police, and 
for that reason would only visit his wife’s house after dark, and 
then by an unfrequented and circuitous route. To humour him 
Mrs. Rossiter arranged a signal—three taps on the door—by which 
he could always obtain admittance. On the occasion of my first 
visit to their house, I happened, unwittingly, to make use of that 
signal. Mrs. Rossiter, hearing the three taps, naturally imagined 
that her husband was seeking admittance—hence my reception. 

Her part in the strange drama had been an exceptionally hard 
one. Devoted to her husband, and loving him with an intensity 
which his sad affliction only increased, it was her fate to have that 
love spurned, and her devotion treated with indifference. His 
whole life was wrapped up in that of his daughter’s, born a few 
months after his committal to the asylum. He would sit for 
hours by her side, watching every movement, and anticipating 
every want, and never taking the slightest notice of his wife, who 
sat silent and despairing, smiling at her own grief. The madman’s 
hatred for me was solely from the fact that he imagined I would 
take his daughter away from him, and thus destroy the one bright 
gleam of happiness in his life. 

A plain stone marks the spot where they lie, and carved in 
the stone are the Hebrew prophet’s magical words— 

At evening-time there shall be light. 
c. LEWIS HIND. 
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WuILE the steamboat, which was carrying me the short distance 
from Naples to Portici, cut noiselessly through the calm blue 
waters of the gulf my thoughts went back to the day when I had 
last looked upon the face of the girl I was now on my way to 
visit. 

Five years were gone already, or rather five years only, for the 
time had been so well filled for me that it had seemed much 
longer ; empty days, months of idleness, pass far more quickly than 
periods of work and labour, and above all, of travel. During these 
five years how many countries had I visited—Japan, China, Africa, 
and all India! What curious customs I had seen, and what 
various types of female beauty and ugliness! Yet amid all these 
new and strange sights the image of Claudia Viotti had never 
faded from my memory, but had even grown more distinct, until 
now it dominated all my recollections and formed one of the 
strongest attractions of my absent country. 

Secretly I had been deeply in love with her, without any kind 
of hope, and although I had been long since cured of my passion, it 
was not without some tremors that I was venturing to brave again 
the perils of her beauty. 

Already I could distinguish the Villa Viotti. The park, on 
the waterside, ends in a long terrace, from whence descends a 
wide flight of steps bordered with stone vases containing bristling 
cactus of strange distorted shapes. 

As I leaped from the boat on to the sand I caught the sounds 
of voices above the steps, and Claudia appeared at the edge of 
the terrace in the company of three persons, probably visitors. I 
recognised in an instant her lovely profile outlined against a back- 
ground of dark foliage. 

Thad left her a girl, I found her a young mother. When I 
set off on my travels Claudia was just about to be married to one 
of my best friends, Count Scala; but a few weeks before the day 
fixed for the wedding my unfortunate friend met with his death, 
while crossing from Naples to Genoa, whither he was going to 
make some business arrangements and fetch some family papers. 
aed that during a storm he had been swept overboard by a 

illow. 


Claudia waited for him in vain, and on learning his death 
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showed little grief. Six months later she married a young Nea- 
politan, Leone Viotti, who had been Scala’s rival, and who, it was 
whispered, was much more to her taste. 

As soon as she saw me, Claudia ran quickly down the steps 
with an exclamation of delighted surprise. 

‘What, doctor, is it really you?’ she cried, in the full sweet 
tones I remembered so well. ‘Have you returned at last? We 
were beginning to think you must have turned Brahmin, or that 
some tiger in the jungle had devoured you!’ 

She held out her hand to me, and I pressed my lips to it. 

‘You are grown even more beautiful than before,’ I murmured, 
gazing with admiration at her lovely face with the warm cream 
complexion, and the dark waving hair in which gleamed a large 
crimson blossom. 

‘It is very evident,’ I added, ‘that the sun of love shines 
brightly on your path.’ 

‘Yes, lam very happy,’ she said, raising her large dark eyes 
to mine. ‘I know Scala was your friend, but what could I do? 
IT never really loved him, and besides, he treated mecruelly. I im- 
plored him to release me, but he would not. I have sometimes 
thought,’ she continued, while an almost cruel expression came 
across her face, ‘that the anger he aroused in my heart brought 
him misfortune. Had he not died I cannot think what would 
have happened. But why should we be talking in this way?’ 
she added gaily. ‘Come and let me introduce you to my friends.’ 

The visitors, two ladies and a young man, of whom I have re- 
tained but a very faint impression, had remained on the terrace. 
We joined them and the introductions were effected, and followed 
by one of those awkward intervals of silence which are always so 
difficult for people unacquainted with each other to break. 

‘ Look, there is my boy!’ exclaimed Claudia suddenly, point- 
ing with maternal pride to a beautiful child of three, who rushed 
up and threw himself on to his mother’s skirt. 

The little fellow looked at me, laughed merrily, and then ran 
off down one of the paths and disappeared behind a large clump 
of flowering plants, crying ‘Cuckoo !’ 

‘Come, Pepino, you must come back,’ said his mother, leading 
the way towards the villa. We soon came in sight of the house 
in the midst of foliage of so dark a green as to be almost black. 
The rays of the declining sun streamed across the front, bathing 
it in blood from roof to basement. I cannot say why, but I experi- 
enced a painful presentiment, a vague fear as though some sorrow 
or danger threatened me. 

Ah! would to God that even now I had turned and fled, never 
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to return, stopping my ears lest any echo from that awful house 
should ever reach me. 

But I crossed the threshold with a firm step, forgetful already 
of the passing presentiment which had so oppressed me. 

We entered a large paved vestibule, and then a small room 
opening into a conservatory. There were beautiful birds and rare 
plants in it, and fastened to a perch by a silver chain was a 
monkey airing himself in a ray of sunshine. 

‘You seldom stay at Portici?’ I asked my hostess when I was 
comfortably installed in acane chair. ‘I am fortunate in meeting 
you. I was told you hardly ever came here.’ 

‘Yes, Leone has a kind of aversion to Portici, and we are 
always in Rome. My husband is frightfully nervous, and he is 
worse by the sea. He consented to come now on account of 
Pepino, whose health is always better near the sea.’ 

The visitors now took leave, and Claudia went out with them. 

During the few moments I was alone I could not help thinking 
of poor Scala, whose death had occurred so opportunely and been 
so little mourned by her who was to have been his life-companion. 
I remembered how devotedly he had loved her, and that she had 
been betrothed to him from her infancy. Claudia had appeared 
to me to feel some affection for him, but she was only a child 
then, and when her woman’s heart awoke it seemed it was given 
to another. To have renounced the marriage would have been 
beyond my poor friend’s strength, and no doubt he hoped, when 
once married to her, to regain her love. But who can tell? 
His death was very strange. Could it have been a voluntary one ? 
Could a sacrifice, the greater because it must remain for ever 
unrecognised, have put an end to the life of the desperate re- 
jected lover? Were it so, no doubt Claudia had shed some tender 
tears over him whom her anger had barely yet forgiven. 

She returned and seated herself beside me. 

‘And now,’ she said gaily, ‘tell me about India, giant trees, 
elephants as big as houses, fakirs with birds’-nests on their eye- 
brows, and green gods with thirty-six arms.’ 

I related some of my most stirring adventures. I told her 
about my work and my travels, and then I questioned her about 
her life and her family. She was by this time an orphan; her 
father had died soon after her marriage, and, with the exception 
- of two or three cousins, she had no relatives remaining. She had 

only her husband and child left to love, and her love for them 
filled her heart to overflowing. 

She chatted on to me with a smile upon her lovely face, seated 
on a low chair, her chin resting on her hand, in an attitude full of 
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unstudied grace. I gazed at her in silent admiration, thinking to. 
myself that the man who possessed her love must indeed be happy. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry of alarm. I saw her countenance 
change and her eyes grow large. I turned hastily. A servant 
was running towards us with Pepino in her arms, in frightful 
convulsions. 

‘Oh, madame! what is the matter with him?’ she cried, 
‘See, his mouth is quite black.’ 

I hurried to the poor child, whose contracted, twitching 
features were hardly recognisable. 

He was writhing in convulsions, but he did not scream. The 
bright red colour which besmeared his lips made me think that 
he must have eaten of some poisonous fruit. I inserted two of 
my fingers into his throat to induce him to vomit, but without 
success. 

‘Good God!’ I murmured, ‘ what poison can it be?’ 

‘Poison!’ cried bis mother in a harsh, dry voice, ‘there is 
nothing poisonous anywhere here. Children often have these 
dreadful convulsions. But you will cure him, doctor, won’t 
vou?’ 

I could make no reply. ; 

The child was in a strange and most alarming condition. In 
vain I tried to put aside the idea which would force itself upon 
me. I fancied I recognised the effects of a poison known under 
other skies, but unheard of in Europe. 

‘It is impossible,’ I muttered: ‘Where could he have found 
that awful plant?’ 

I undressed the child, and endeavoured to revive him by 
friction, but with small hope of any success. Something dropped 
from the small cramped fingers. I picked it up. It was the 
crushed pulp of some vermilion-coloured fruit or flower. Not- 
withstanding its shapeless condition I knew at once, by its pene- 
trating odour, that it was what I dreaded. 

I could not restrain an exclamation of dismay. 

‘The Serpent-flower! Alas, poor child, there is no hope for 
him!’ 

Claudia uttered a cry which wrang my heart. At that mo- 
ment I would gladly have given my life to be able to restore the 
boy to his mother. She had thrown herself upon him, and was 
covering him with passionate kisses, calling him by all sorts of 
fond names, and sending up fervent prayers on his behalf to 
Heaven. 

The servant had retired in tears, screaming for her master, the 
father. 
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He soon came, with haggard eyes and quivering, livid lips. 

‘Leone, Leone,’ cried Claudia, through her tears, ‘he is 
dying !’ 

I was unnerved, cut to the heart by this terrible grief, and 
heartsick at my own powerlessness. 

In vain the frantic mother strove to reanimate her darling ; 
the pretty laugh was silenced for ever, the little life was ended 
before it scarcely had begun. 

I silently retired, deeply moved at having been forced to be the 
helpless witness of such sorrow. 

It was a still, calm day. With a quick mechanical step I 
wandered down one of the garden-paths. Strange memories took 
possession of my mind with extraordinary distinctness. At first 
it seemed as though they had no connection with the drama I 
had just witnessed, and I tried to disperse them as the morbid 
suggestions of fever. 

I fancied myself back again in Calcutta. It was the close of 
a sultry day. I was seated under the verandah of my bungalow, 
feeling refreshed by the relative coolness of the evening. The 
tall trees and bushes around me rustled gently in the warm 
perfume-laden breeze. The white light of the moon contended 
with the red flame of a lamp standing on a table before me. 
I was finishing a letter, while lending an ear at the same time 
to the distant notes of a guitar. 

Not a single detail of the insignificant scene, long since for- 
gotten, escaped me. I seemed to see again the big butterflies 
and other insects of every kind, which, attracted by my lamp, 
came buzzing even on to my paper; the clouds of smoke which 
I puffed from along pipe to protect myself against the mosquitos ; 
and the glass of iced lemonade which I drank from time to time 
through a straw. I wrote slowly. The letter came to an end at 
last, however; but, before closing it, I carefully dropped a few 
seeds into the envelope; then I sealed it and addressed it to the 
Count Antonio Scala. 

In a flash the reason of these obstinately recurring recollections 
was revealed tome. The grains I had enclosed in the letter were 
some seeds from the Serpent-flower! I had forgotten the letter and 
its contents, but now memory returned to me with cruel clearness. 
I had begged Scala to sow the seeds in a corner of his garden and 
tell me if the plants could be acclimatized in Italy. I was at the 
time studying the properties of this plant, which I thought might 
prove of value in medicine. My friend had met his death shortly 
after the receipt of this letter, and it had remained for ever un- 
answered. Had he given the seeds to his fiancée or sown them 
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in his park, these seeds of whose dangerous properties I had 
warned him? Why had he not taken the precaution to place 
such a deadly poison in security? All was dark, but I felt that | 
JT was on the right track, in no other way could the Serpent- 
flower have found its way into the garden at Portici. 

But then I had supplied the weapon which had slain this 
lovely child! If the poor mother were aware of that would she 
not look upon me as a monster, the murderer of her child? Ought 
T not at once to leave a house where I had caused sorrow, and 
desolation ? 

Nevertheless I continued my walk with ever-growing agitation, 
losing myself in the thickets and under the dense trees of the 
park. The approach of night affected me painfully, the rustling 
of the leaves unnerved me. When the moon rose large and purple, 
behind the branches I fancied I saw a spectre bathed in blood. 

In vain I strove against these delirious fancies. Something 
seemed to prevent my leaving, and told me the drama was not 
yet ended. I hastened, however, to move away from the trees 
whose dark shadows oppressed me. 

Some subdued voices, and a sound which I could not ex- 
plain, attracted my attention. I perceived in the dim light a 
group of moving men, and, not wishing to be any longer alone, 
I directed my steps to them. 

They were the gardeners and the servants of the villa who 
on hearing of the death of little Pepino, whom they all loved, 
had simultaneously resolved to revenge it on the unconscious 
plant which had caused the catastrophe, and which they endowed 
with a kind of soul. Armed with spades and axes they were 
stooping over the roots of the great brush, which had sprung up 
as though by chance, at the side of the steps leading down to 
the water. With all the excitability common to the Neapolitans 
they were heaping abuse and curses upon the shrub. And I 
must admit that I did not think them very wrong in thus con- 
demning to destruction this most diabolical plant. 

The moon, rising above the trees, shone full upon it. Straight 
in front of me was the Serpent-flower, the strange, fantastic 
plant well known to the people living on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

In those countries of wild and luxuriant vegetation these 
singular productions are by no means rare. The Serpent-flower 
is one of the strangest, and it is difficult, without having seen it 
to form any idea of what it is like. It resembles a sheaf of arial 
serpents standing erect on their tails and bending their heads 
towards a small red fruit something like a small anana, or rather 
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a big strawberry, but more velvety and with more resemblance to 
a flower. It is the flowers which resemble serpents; they swell 
out at the top in the shape of heads, and these heads are marked 
with two eyes and a sharp thorn which projects like a fang. The 
resemblance to a serpent is most startling. The eyes all staring 
at you, and the fangs which appear to be defending the red buds, 
standing upright on their stems and looking as though filled with 
blood, wear a most terrifying aspect. 

The roots were deeply embedded in the soil, evidently the plant 
was several years old. The gardeners bent their backs to their 
task; behind them the moon cast long dark shadows of fantastic 
forms. 

I had halted near the group, with my head bowed and a vague 
feeling of oppression upon me. My eyes were fixed upon the hole 
which grew deeper and deeper under the strokes of the axes. I 
imagined myself in a cemetery ; in the dim light the side of the 
wall and the upper step of the staircase had the appearance of 
tombstones. The marble vases looked like funereal arms, and the 
men like gravediggers. 

Poor child! It was on this very spot that, a few hours before, 
I had seen him full of life and spirits, and now they were digging 
his grave! 

‘Ah, accursed plant! A flowering devil! Viper knots!’ 
grumbled the gardeners, putting forth all their strength to extir- 
pate the roots. 

Yes, the hateful, hideous plant must be destroyed, burned, 
ground to powder, so that not a seed might be left to carry the 
poison elsewhere. 

A portion of the bush unexpectedly gave way, and the men fell 
back a step or two. But they came forward at once again and bent 
over the exposed roots. Then I saw a look of horror cross their 
faces; a terrible clamour arose among them, and they rushed off, 
crossing themselves as they ran. 

What could they have seen? 

I was left alone. The cries of alarm given by the men had 
made my heart beat loudly, and my blood almost seemed to freeze 
in my veins with a fear of which I felt ashamed. The gravel no 
longer crunched beneath the wild flight of the fugitives, yet I 
irs stood listening, deceived by the loud beating of my own 

eart. 

What could they have seen? Had infernal flames issued from 
that accursed pit ? were they mad? and was I mad myself that I 
was afraid to look ? 

I rushed to the opening, and, as soon as my eyes fell upon the 
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upturned earth, the cry that had so alarmed my ears broke from my 
own lips. I was not mistaken, this was a tomb and within it lay 
a corpse. 

Oh, the horrible, revolting, appalling sight that met my gaze! 
The roots, like claws, held in their grip a skull, while, in the most 
horrible way, they entwined themselves about the body. It was a 
skeleton, with remains of hair and beard, and pieces of clothing 
mingling with the fibres of the plant. The hollow eyes seemed to 
gaze at me; they fascinated me, and my hair rose on end in horror. 
I seemed to hear a groan; then it rose louder and clearer, and I 
distinctly caught the words,‘ Avenge me!’ A light flashed suddenly 
upon me! I turned and ran like a madman to the house. 

The unhappy parents were still in the same room, which was 
now lighted by some funereal-looking tapers. 

‘Scala, Scala! it is Scala!’ I cried, as I entered. In the con- 
fusion of my mind I could think of nothing else to say. I was 
choking with indignation and frozen with horror. 

I had no pity left for the wretched mother; I saw only the 
murderers who must be punished. The little corpse was white as 
a little waxen Jesus, and Claudia, blinded by her tears, did not 
even see me. 

Her husband had risen at the sound of my voice. He gazed 
at me wildly, with great black rings round his eyes. ‘ You killed 
him,’ I began again ; ‘he had my letter upon him, and it held your 
punishment—the terrible poison, the germ of this accusing plant. 
His murder is avenged, he has slain your child. But it will not end 
there. The crime is discovered, the alarm given, the murderer 
cannot deny his guilt.’ 

My voice was harsh and menacing. I panted for breath. . 

The guilty man slowly shook his head. 

‘Deny it! Why should I deny it?’ he said. ‘I know all is 
over. You are right. I killed him. I bought my love at the 
price of a crime. Fate ordered it thus, and had it been requisite 
I would have strewn with corpses the path that led me to my 
beloved one. You have never loved, you have the right to con- 
demn me, but love will be able to absolve me.’ 

I was leaning against the wall, my arms folded. I was silent, 
disconcerted a little by such frankness. 

He raised his wife, who, overcome by grief, had understood 
nothing ; he drew her towards him, gazing at her with unutterable 
love, and drying, with his lips, the tears that were blinding her 
beautiful eyes. : 

‘Listen,’ he said to her; ‘listen, my darling. Your poor, torn 
heart must bear another sorrow. For one moment stay your grief. . 
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I must make my confession to you; before I go away I must have 
your forgiveness.’ 

. ‘Are you going away?’ she asked, opening wide her eyes. 
With a quick gesture she laid her hands on her husband’s 
shoulders, and looked at him with a fixed and anxious glance. 

Then he began the following recital, to which I listened with- 
out uttering a word: 

-©You remember, Claudia, that wretched evening when—all 
hope dead for us—I wandered round your home, mad with anxiety, 
not daring to enter. I peered into the windows of your lighted 
rooms, into the stream of light at the open door. You were 
making one last effort to move your fiancé; you tried to touch 
him, to implore him, to confess your love for me. What infernal 
torture the waiting was for me! 

‘Suddenly you appeared in the light of the door ; you descended 
the doorsteps, and I clasped you, cold and trembling, to my 
arms. 

«« Allis over,” you said; “he refuses to give me up. They are 
fixing the wedding-day. Farewell! I will die.” 

‘ And you vanished into the red stream of light. 

‘ At first I staggered as though I had received a blow on my 
head from a club; then a sudden calm succeeded the frightful 
excitement which had been consuming me. A cold, implacable 
resolution took the place of my hot wrath. And as you dis- 
appeared I cried: 

‘Tt is neither you nor I, but another, who shall die!” 

‘The lucidity of my mind was awful. I drew from my pocket 
a dagger, which I always wore, and unsheathed it. The blade 
glistened, and, with my eyes fastened to its glassy surface, I calmly 
planned my revenge. 

‘I knew that the boat which had brought my enemy was 
waiting on the shore to take him, at midnight, to the steamer 
which left Naples that night. The Count was going to Genoa, his 
native city, to do some business connected with some last for- 
malities necessitated by his marriage. It was on this circumstance 
that I based all the action of the drama, which for me was to be 
played twice, so clearly did I see and arrange in advance all the 
details. It even seemed to unroll before my eyes, and my mind 
was like a mirror, across which the scenes which were to happen 
passed with incredible rapidity. All the dangers to be evaded, 
all the precautions necessary for the preservation of the secret, 
presented themselves instantly to my mind, and were easily pro- 
vided for. I felt neither fear nor hesitation. I seemed as though 
moved and directed by some power outside myself. 
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“I do not know how long a time elapsed between Claudia’s 
entering the house and the appearance of the Count. But, 
suddenly, I sprang up in the shadows where I had been crouching 
at the sound of voices outside the house. 

‘Claudia’s father was accompanying his chosen son-in-law to 
the doorstep. 

“* Do not fret about her fancies ; she will soon get over them.” 

‘*“T hope so,” replied the Count, with a self-satisfied laugh. 
‘“‘ Meanwhile, I have love enough for both.” 

‘« Bon voyage.” 

‘“ Good-bye.” 

‘And my rival ran lightly down the steps, with his overcoat 
across his arm and a cigar between his lips. 

‘T followed him, hiding in the shadows of the arbutus-trees, 
and gliding along as silently as a beast of prey. As soon as he 
put his foot on the flight of steps leading down to the water, I 
threw myself upon him, seizing him by the throat with one hand 
to prevent his uttering a cry, while with the other I plunged my 
dagger into his heart. 

‘The sky was black and stormy, the night misty, but my 
enemy must have seen by whose hand he died, for I bent long 
over him, silently watching his death-agony, and never allowing 
the death-rattle to escape from the lips of the dying man.’ 

‘You only acted as I would have done,’ cried Claudia, who 
was breathlessly drinking in her husband’s words. ‘I should have 
killed him on the wedding-night.’ 

Leone threw a look of triumph at me. His wife had absolved 
him without an instant’s hesitation, and her forgiveness satisfied 
him. He pressed her to his heart, and then continued in firmer 
tones : 

* As soon as every pulsation of life had ceased, I rose. I drew 
a deep breath; an inexpressible feeling of relief came over me. 
The fear which had filled my nights with agony, and under which 
I had writhed in rage and despair, was gone for ever. Claudia 
could never now be his! I was saved at last. Punishment, 
separation, my darling lost to me for ever, all these were nothing 
compared to what I had been saved from. But I resolved to con- 
ceal as completely as possible what men would call my crime, and 
to profit by it fully, so I neglected no precautions. 

‘I remembered having noticed a wheelbarrow at the corner of 
a path, and, thrown in it as though forgotten, a rake and a shovel. 
If these tools were no longer there the situation would be more 
complicated. I ran to the spot and, in my excitement, stumbled 
over the barrow, which fell with a crash that startled me. 
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‘TI was nearer the house now, and I involuntarily glanced up 
‘at it. All was dark on the ground floor, but several windows in 
the first story were still alight. I looked for Claudia’s. Poor 
darling! I pictured her to myself bathed in tears, wringing her 
hands, and lamenting her fate. I longed to give her a word of 
hope, but I resisted the desire. She must know nothing, in order 
that no fear might cloud her happiness. 

‘I went. back to my victim, and drew him into an angle of the 
wall where the shadows lay darkest. Then I rearranged my dress, 
which had become disordered in my silent struggle with my 
rival. Picking up his overcoat, which had fallen to the ground, I 
put it on. Then I ran swiftly down the steps. 

‘This coat was an unusual one and easily recognisable. It 
was a large travelling-coat of a light chestnut colour, with a band 
fastening round the waist and large bone buttons. I was about 
the same height as the Count, and wore my beard trimmed in the 
same way as his. Here all resemblance between us ceased, but 
on such a dark night, and with such a well-known coat, the like- 
ness was sufficient. 

‘The boatman was asleep in his boat. He had heard and seen 
nothing ; there had been no sound to hear, and, on account of 
the darkness, nothing to see. I shook him as I sprang into the 
boat; he awoke quickly and rowed rapidly away. The heavy 
atmosphere weighed like lead on the still water. On the other 
side of the bay the lights of Naples were reflected in long red 
trails. The sounds of the city were distinctly audible, so silent 
was the sea. We touched the quay, and I made my way to the 
steamer, taking care to pull my hat well over my eyes and to light 
& cigar, 

‘T knew Scala’s servant’s name was Martino, but I did not know 
him by sight. This made me uneasy. Martino was sure to be 
waiting for his master at the steamer, he must see me, and might 
take me for some one else. What should I do? The light of the 
steamer shone out dimly. On the footbridge joining the steamer 
to the quay there was the hubbub of people coming and going 
usual at the last hour before the vessel leaves. I went on boldly, 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke from my cigar. As I hoped, Mar- 
tino came forward to me at once, raising his cap. 

‘«T feared Monsieur the Count would be too late,” he said. 

‘I growled something inaudible in reply, pressing the cigar 
‘between my teeth to disguise my voice. 

_ £“T have secured a good cabin,” he continued; “the luggage 
is all down ; here are the keys.” 

‘All right,” I muttered; “let me see the cabin,” 
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‘Martino led the way down and I followed. It was a rash 
thing to do, for the between-deck was brilliantly lighted, and, for 
a moment, I gave up all for lost. But I had just time to pull out 
my handkerchief and bury my face in it, as the light of the lamp 
fell full upon it, and the servant faced round to allow me to enter 
the cabin. I managed to turn my back to him during the rest of 
the interview, which I curtailed as much as possible, but which 
seemed to me interminable. 

‘« This will do very well,” I said. “You can go to bedi I 
shan’t want anything else.” Ty 

‘But he did not at once leave me. He arranged the bed, 
prepared some grog, and showed me a bag in which he had stowed 
some light provisions. I was in tortures, but at last he went 
away without having conceived the least suspicion. 

“T soon went up on deck again. I was desirous the caplet 
should see me, and made my way towards him. 

*« Count Scala?” he inquired of me. 

*T nodded. 

<< Shall we start, notwithstanding ene storm which is threaten~ 
ing ?” I asked. 

‘« Yes, certainly.” 

‘ « How soon ?” 

‘“Tn ten minutes.” : 

‘I had not an instant to lose. I hurried back to the cabin and, 
with excited haste, tore open the bags. I pulled out the provi- 
sions and the toilet articles, placing them here and there about 
the cabin. I washed my hands, which may have had some blood 
upon them. I took off the coat which had disguised me so well, 
and threw it across the bed, having first disturbed it. Then I 
attacked the provisions, putting some ‘pieces into my pockets. I 
even drank off a bottle of wine. But time pressed. I cast a last 
glance round the cabin. It looked as though it had been thoroughly 
occupied. Then I left it, closing the door gently behind me. I 
went up on deck, and succeeded in leaving the vessel without 
‘being observed. A few seconds later the whistle of the engine 
announced the departure of the steamer. The comedy was played 
out. I must return to the darker scenes of the drama, 

‘I did not want to take a boat to return to the town, as the 
boatman might prove a dangerous witness. I was forced there- 
fore to make a long round at the end of the bay. 

‘The threatening storm made the roads deserted, and I did 
not meet a creature. 

‘As I set my foot upon the lowest step of the water-stairs, the 
first flash of lightning lit up the sea, and above the sea rumbled 
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the thunder. I slowly ascended the steps, feeling an undefined 
terror in the dark night, darker than ever after the vivid light. 

‘What if my enemy were still alive? What if he were no 
longer there? What if I had to do the deed again, and upon a 
wounded man ? 

‘I could not at first find the spot where I had left my victim. 
In the darkness I groped about in vain, dreading to feel the corpse 
beneath my hand, but fearing still more not to find it. 

‘TI broke into a cold perspiration. 

‘Suddenly I touched his cold face, and, with a stifled ery, I 
sprang back involuntarily. The next moment, a second flash 
showed me his white face. 

‘Till now I had retained an extraordinary amount of sang- 
froid, but at this moment I was almost giving way at the super- 
stitious horror which fell upon me. 

‘The storm burst forth with terrific fury ; the sea, rising sud- 
denly, added its tumult to the roar of the thunder, and the wind 
blew a hurricane. I thought the heavens were opening above me, 
and I longed to fly, above all to escape, from the ghastly face 
which appeared and disappeared with the flashes of lightning. 

‘I recovered myself, however, and set to work to dig a grave. 

-. It is needless to tell you of all the tortures the task inflicted 
upon me. Beneath torrents of rain which overwhelmed me, amid 
the tumult of the elements, under an angry sky now and again 
reddened by a reflection from Vesuvius-like smoking flames, an 
almost intolerable weariness paralysed my limbs. As I dug his 
grave the eyes of the dead man seemed to follow me! At times 
I imagined myself a prey to the most terrible nightmare, and I 
wished that a stream of lava could fall and bury every memory of 
the victim and his murderer. 

‘When all was finished day was breaking and the storm had 
died away. The grey light of morning restored my self-control, 
and enabled me to efface every trace of the murder. The storm 
had assisted me by softening the earth, and the rain had washed 
away all marks of blood. I replaced the tools where I had found 
them, and fled to my home, where, utterly. exhausted, I lay down 
and slept twenty-four hours without waking. : 

‘The rest you know. The presence of the Count on board the 
steamer had been fully established by my daring appearance; the 
recovered coat, the disordered cabin, and the few sentences I had 
exchanged with the captain and the valet, left no room for doubt. 
Besides, the disappearance of a passenger was easily explained by 
one of those accidents by no-means uncommon at'sea. The cross= 
ing had been a bad one, the night very misty. In the midst of the 
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roar and tumult of the sea, a man might easily be washed over- 
board without any one knowing what had happened or giving the 
alarm. 

‘ Claudia being liberated by this death, her father had no further 
reason for refusing her to me. She became my wife. The bliss 
of our union filled my whole soul and drowned all remembrance 
of my rival. Nevertheless, I avoided the villa at Portici, until 
Claudia talked of selling it because of my dislike to it, and thus 
forced me to come back in order that I might turn her from such 
a dangerous idea. The first time I saw this house again I was 
alone. I had come to prepare it for our return. 

‘Something always attracts us to what we should most avoid. 
I felt forced to visit the corner of the park I ought to have shunned, 
the terrace by the shore. I made my way slowly there, my thoughts 
dwelling on the tortures of that guilty night, my eyes searching 
for the place of the secret, unknown grave. 

‘Suddenly I gave acry of alarm. On the spot I knew so well, 
on the bare place chosen expressly far from all vegetation, where 
the spade of the gardener would never penetrate, above the white 
pebbles which strewed the sands, I saw that terrible plant, those 
blood-red flowers with their threatening fangs like the serpents of 
the Eumenides. What was this fearful flower? How could it have 
grown up out of the grave? I tried to tear it up, but it was too 
firmly rooted, and I made my fingers bleed with the thorns. I 
was renewing my attempt when I saw a gardener approaching. 
He came up to me quickly. 

‘JT was just wishing to ask you, sir,” he said, “ about this bush. 
I did not like to dig it up without orders. It’s a curious plant, 
and no one knows how it came here.” 

‘“Digit up!” Texclaimed. “ What are you talking about?” I 
felt I was turning pale, but I knew I must not betray myself. 

‘“ Take care not to disturb it,” I said, as calmly as I could; “it 
is a valuable plant, and I set great store by it.” 

‘I thought I might forget the horrible plant which fear forced 
me to preserve, but it had wounded my soul with its venomous 
fangs, and fastened itself there for ever. My happiness was now 
mixed with terror. J avoided the side of the park where flourished 
the object of my fear, but I felt it was ever growing, becoming a 
shrub, a tree, a forest. I fancied I saw its threatening gestures 
and heard its cries for vengeance! Ah! I knew he was waiting 
for us!’ 

Leone, who had gradually lost the calmness with which he had 
begun, and who was feverishly excited, ceased speaking, and fixed 
on his dead child a look full of grief. Claudia was weeping on 
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his shoulder. Both seemed to have completely forgotten my 
presence. 

During the recital I had passed through various phases of 
feeling. The horror and indignation which had overwhelmed me 
at first, had given place to unwilling interest, to reprehensible 
weakness, which drove me almost to regret the discovery of the 
crime. It was I who had furnished the dead man with the means 
for wreaking his vengeance from the tomb. I was almost angry 
with myself. Love is an excuse for much; a man possessed by it 
is hardly master of himself. If his passion is threatened he de- 
fends it with his life. Had Claudia loved me, of what might I 
not have been capable? All these thoughts were fermenting in 
my brain, but in an undefined way, and I said aloud, almost 
' against my will: 

‘ How are you to escape from justice? The terrified gardeners 
have given the alarm. Is there still time for you to fly ?’ 

My voice aroused them, and they turned their eyes hurriedly 
to me. 

‘Yes, yes, let us escape,’ cried Claudia ; ‘ let us take our child 
and fly to the other side of the world.’ 

* Leone shook his head. 

We heard sounds coming from the park. 

‘Listen!’ he said. ‘It is too late, but they shall not capture 
me alive.’ 

Claudia shrieked and embraced her husband passionately. 

‘Kill me first,’ she moaned ; ‘I cannot see you die.’ 

Her beautiful hair had come untwisted and streamed in dis- 
order beneath Leone’s lips. In the waving tresses shone a crimson 
flower. He was gazing about him in search, no doubt, of a 
weapon. 

All at once my eyes fel], at the same instant as his, upon this 
blossom. He shivered and drew back instinctively, but the next 
instant he bent over his wife, kissed her fervently, then put his 
lips to the flower, and ate it. 

‘Stop, stop!’ I screamed, springing towards him. ‘The 
Serpent-flower! Once more it avenges itself!’ 

Leone gave me a look full of gentleness. 

‘Thank you,’ he said ; ‘ watch over her.’ 

Claudia, pale as death, had risen. She saw her husband’s face 
grow convulsed, his lips bleed; she opened her mouth as though 
to shriek, and sank, without a sound, senseless to the ground. 

A year later, towards the end of autumn, a carriage stood 
waiting before the door of a pretty house which I had hired in one 
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of the quietest streets of Naples. In this house for a year I had 
struggled with death for the unhappy Claudia, who had been 
stricken down’ with fever on the terrible day when she lost both 
husband and child. I had removed her from the ill-fated villa, 
but her condition had not allowed of her being taken farther than 
Naples. 

With the devotion of a brother, mingled perhaps with some- 
thing of a warmer feeling, I had nursed her during all these long 
miserable months. Many a time I thought I had lost her, but 
her youth, and perhaps, too, the ardour with which I wrestled for 
her life, had brought renewed hope. 

This time I was decidedly victorious, and for six weeks she 
had been convalescent. But it was only bodily health she was 
recovering ; all-powerful nature was hastening her work of repara- 
tion, while the weakened mind still slumbered. It was not with- 
out anxiety that I awaited the reawakening of her intellect, 
when to the fever I had conquered should succeed the incurable 
tortures of despair. Had I done well to snatch his prey from 
Death, the Consoler? Why had I done so? Had I been 
influenced by some selfish feeling, some unavowed hope ? 

These thoughts had only visited me since her recovery; 
during my struggle with death I had not known them. But 
nature would surely again come to my aid. I would carry her 
away—far, far away—to other skies. Little by little the love of 
life would return to her; she would thank me for having saved 
her, and who could say what might not happen ? 

This drive she was about to take was the first she had at- 
tempted ; if she bore it well we might start in a few days. 

I arranged the pillows in the carriage, made sure that the 
horses were not too fresh, gave some directions to the driver, and 
then went to fetch my poor invalid. She came without a question. 
She was no longer a woman, only a lovely statue. JI made her as 
comfortable as possible, and we slowly started. A lady’s-maid 
occupied the back seat. We drove through the noisy city by the 
shortest route, for I was anxious to be in the open country. The 
air was balmy and the sun brilliant; it was the very day for an 
invalid. 

I scrutinised my companion’s motionless face ; it was calm and 
devoid of all expression, but the blue eyes had a wistful look in 
them. Memory had not returned, but I felt it was not far off. 
I scarcely know why, but I hoped it would not come back till we 
were in sight of the sea; I fancied the blue waves might have 
power to soften her grief, and that, beside them, I should be better 
able to speak to her of hope and comfort. 
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Claudia gazed long and earnestly at the setting sun, its rays 
seemed to fascinate her, but I was anxious to return, lest we 
should be overtaken by the twilight. 

As we entered the city a block of carriages delayed our pro- 
gress. I leant out to see what had happened. I had hardly 
turned my head when a wild cry from Claudia pierced my heart. 

A girl, with her hands full of flowers, had sprung on to the 
steps of the carriage, and was laughingly offering us a large 
crimson bunch of those accursed, murderous flowers—a bouquet 
of Serpent-flowers! I uttered an imprecation, while the lady’s- 
maid, with a hasty movement, pushed the wretched girl who had 
wrought our misery on to the pavement. 

But it was too late! Claudia had seen them, she had under- 
stood. That ery was the first and last of her reawakened soul. 
Her reason had fled for ever. 

The Serpent-flower had done its work ! 

JUDITH GAUTIER. 
Translated by M. Tyson. 
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A Chamber of Porror. 


CHAPTER I. 


SiruaTED at the end of a narrow street—bearing the somewhat 
uncommon title of Slicorum Lane—in one of the largest, dirtiest, 
and most densely populated of England’s manufacturing towns, 
was a low, rambling, red-brick house, standing by itself in thickly 
shrubberied grounds bounded by high stone walls. For nearly 
thirty years it had remained unlet. It was far larger than its 
fellows—the occupiers of which were remarkable neither for 
sobriety, cleanliness, nor honesty—too large, considering the 
nature of its surroundings, to have been likely to quickly find a 
tenant, unless in the capacity of a lodging-house; and for this 
purpose its owner refused to allow it to be made use of. 

Probably these were the primary reasons for its ieee conetnatd 
unoccupied condition ; but as the years had rolled on, leaving house 
and grounds untouched, untended, save by the hand of time; as 
thick dusty ivy had straggled around the windows, and sun and 
rain conspired to fade and deface the paint; as grass and dande- 
lion, nettles and groundsel, had wrested the soil from dying flowers ; 
as rust had eaten into the old iron gates, and moss and weeds over- 
run the footpaths; they had presented too unattractive a picture 
to tempt even such persons as could have dispensed with a reput- 
able set of neighbours, and the emptiness of River’s Lodge had 
come to be a matter-of-course to the inhabitants of Slicorum Lane. 
Great, therefore, was their surprise when it became rumoured 
among them the house at last was taken. 

But taken by whom ? 

Nobody knew; and after a while—the weeks passing on with 
nothing more enlivening than the sight of a few hand-carts 
containing provisions and furniture, stopping to disgorge their 
contents for reception by a small white-haired old gentleman, and 
—later on—of an unkempt-looking woman cleaning one of the 
windows, while all around remained in uchetee dreariness and 
neglect—nobody cared. 

Meanwhile, the new tenant had tered into possession, 
bringing with him but one servant, a feeble wrinkled old woman 
afflicted with dumbness, and over whose person dirt reigned 
supreme. 

“You quite understand me?’ he rapidly questioned his un- 
prepossessing domestic, the evening of his arrival. * Youare to hold 
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no communication whatever with any one; are not to go beyond 
the limits of these grounds; and must obey implicitly—to the 
exact letter—the few orders I shall give you. Inreturn,I provide 
you with clothing, food, and shelter; and you may have for the 
asking anything I consider reasonable. Your only workis to keep 
clean the one room you will discover furnished, and to attend to 
your own wants.’ 

The old woman curtseyed, then set her filthy claw-like fingers in 
motion. 

‘Cooking? Ishall want no cooking,’ replied the gentleman, 
with something of a shudder of disgust. ‘And as for food, and 
other necessaries for yourself, they shall be sent here through my 
ordering. I shall give you no money, for it might prove a 
temptation to your endeavouring to break some of my rules. 

‘One thing more. I insist—above all—that no person shall be 
admitted to the house—during my absence or presence—unless by 
my express permission. You may consider this latter injunction 
unnecessary, as I lock the garden gates each time upon leaving, 
but I wish to use every preeaution against the failure of my plans, 
to leave unsaid no word that might influence you—if need was— 
to like care.’ 

The old woman again curtseyed, furtively eyeing her master. 

‘If you please, sir, what name must I give if any one inquires?’ 
she asked. 

‘No one will inquire,’ was the sharp reply. ‘And if any one 
calls, you need not go to the gate—you must not. But my nameis 
Chadd. Remember now— let me impress it upon you—the house 
doors—both back and front—must be kept securely fastened from 
within, I having a key to enter as I choose. Of course I know you 
agreed to all this before ; I merely repeat it to be certain of no mis- 
conception.’ 

‘My comings and goings will probably be very irregular, but 
my room must always be ready for me—-warmed by the hot-water 
pipes, and the gas lit. I shall not remain here to-night. That is 
all, I think. Good night.’ 

‘There’s something uncanny about him,’ thought the old 
woman, as from one of the windows she watched her master lock 
the tall iron gates,.afterwards placing the key in his pocket. ‘I 
was sure on it, when I heard his strange talk the day he engaged 
me. Maybe he’sa gentleman-burglar like as I’ve been told on, an’s 
going to bring hisswag here. Well, so long as I does his bidding 
an’ doesn’t peach on him he’ll let me alone, I reckon; and a poor 
old body, who’s afraid of the workhouse, and whose friends is un- 
grateful, must take what she can get.’ 
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With which conclusion she turned, with some curiosity, to 
climb the stairs and inspect Mr. Chadd’s apartment. 

She found it to be a large chamber, covering nearly half the 
area of the house, and very richly furnished. A splendid Persian 
carpet lay upon the floor. The walls were hung with soft velvet 
draperies entirely concealing the three windows, and the chairs 
—of which there were few—the table, and a low comfortable- 
looking couch, were enveloped in the same claret-coloured material. 
The whole style of the upholstery was luxurious, sensuous, effemi- 
nate; and the rays of light streaming through crimson globes 
heightened this effect, deepening the shadows by accentuating the 
tones. 

‘Good gracious!’ mused Mrs. Searle, fingering a portion of the 
velvet. ‘It's a room fit for a prince. What ever that shabby, dried- 
up little stick of a man can want with all these cushions, and 
lounging-chairs, and velvets, I can’t imagine. 

‘And he said he should come here mostly of a night, yet there 
ain’t no bed for him as I sees on. Something’s wrong. Some- 
thing’s wrong, or my name ain’t Philippa Searle. 

‘And I’m never to move them curtains from across them there 
windows. Ah! Isee. They issewntogether. And there’s another 
over the door—to keep folks from spying through the keyhole, I 
suppose. 

‘Well, Mr. Chadd, I must say, sir, you have taken great pains 
to keep what'll go on in here from prying eyes. And T’ve always 
to have that gas lit—day and night—why, it’s aregular big one— 
like it was in a music-hall, instead of a shady old cove’s best 
parlour,’ with a grim smile. ‘Well, I must be cautious, and—as 
he says—keep myself from idle curiosity. But—all the same— 
though I am dumb, I am not deaf, nor blind, and I shall look 
out, Mr. Chadd. Yes; I shall look out.’ 

Several days went by, the old woman remaining solitary in the 
dingy house with its two habitable rooms. Few were the attempts 
made to breal n upon her privacy. An enterprising vendor of 
patent marking-ink, a couple of street hawkers, and a newspaper 
girl shook and hammered the gates, seeking admission; but as no 
result—not even the appearance of a face at a window—rewarded 
their efforts, they speedily desisted. The occupants of the 
neighbouring houses were too much absorbed in the excitements of 
a hot political contest to have leisure or inclination for criticism of 
the new arrivals—though, to do them justice, politics or no 
politics, their own affairs were usually of too hazardous and 
interesting a nature to allow of much concern for those of other 
people. Had Mr. Chadd searched the whole town he could 
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have found no more suitable and safe a spot for a quiet conceal- 
ment. 

Mrs. Searle had discovered a plentiful stock of provisions in her 
larder, off which she fared sumptuously. Her work was light; 
her loss of liberty of little consequence to her; even her loneliness 
no great drawback, her affliction rendering her indifferent to 
society, and her pulses sluggish in responding to that feeling of 
sociability, usually the outcome of a desire for congenial conversa- 
tion; and her determination to retain her situation at all hazards 
grew with her increasing satisfaction. In short, Mr. Chadd had 
been as fortunate in the choice of his servant as in the choice of 
his house. 

One evening, as Mrs. Searle, having, according to her custom, 
retired to bed at half-past ten, was sleeping off the effects of a 
hearty supper, she was awakened by a heavy hand violently shaking 
her by the shoulder. The realisation of the awful solitariness of 
her position rushed upon her with full force, as, paralysed by terror, 
she passively yielded to the rough treatment. 

‘Get up, woman, get up,’ yelled an angry voice in her ear. 
‘Great heavens!’ with what sounded like a groan of despair. 
‘Will she never, never awake ?’ 

Slowly Mrs. Searle collected her scattered senses, recognising, 
with such a feeling of supreme relief as she had never before ex- 
perienced, her master’s tones. But her nerves were too much upset 
for her to be able, at the moment, to rise in obedience to his com- 
mands, and with almost frantic earnestness were the shouts re- 
newed : 

‘Get up, woman. Get up, I say; or I will drag you from the 
room.’ 

At last she sat up; and Mr. Chadd, releasing her, stepped 
quickly to the door. 

'¢ Throw on something as rapidly as possible,’ he called through 
the inky darkness, ‘and without waiting even to strike a light, 
come to my room. Do you hear me? Comeat once. I have 
some orders to give you.’ 

Mrs. Searle invested herself in a few necessary articles of 
clothing, then made her way to Mr. Chadd’s apartment, on the 
outside of which she found him awaiting her, with one hand 
holding the door ajar. When he spoke, it was in agitated 
accents. ‘ 

“You will remember, Mrs. Searle,’ he said, ‘that the day you 
entered this place I told you I should expect you to carry out my 
most simple instructions as though great importance depended 
upon their exact performance.’ 
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Mrs. Searle curtseyed, looking with eager old eyes up in the 
direction of her master’s face, but he was standing with his back 
to the modicum of light struggling through the few inches of 
space between the door and its frame, and she could see nothing 
but its outline. 

‘I merely wish to tell you, now,’ he continued, ‘to bring me 
a tumbler of hot water and brandy punctually at three in the 
morning. Mind, now! make no mistake in the hour, or the con- 
sequences may be fearful.’ 

Mrs. Searle’s fingers, accompanied hy earnest gesticulations, 
assured him of her intention to accurately obey him. Much of the 
significance of these gestures must have been lost upon him in 
the dim light, but he appeared satisfied. 

‘I will wish you good night, then,’ he said, and passed through 
the doorway, closing the door after him. 

The following morning, Mrs. Searle, approaching Mr. Chadd’s 
door at the appointed hour, in answer to a call of ‘Come in,’ 
entered the room. She found her master seated by the table, 
resting his head on his hands and. looking pale and wearied. He 
received her graciously, insisting as he sipped his hot mixture 
that she should partake of a glass of the same, chatting amicably 
to her, and praising the faithful performance of her duties. Her 
spirits rose higher and higher. ‘He is beginning to understand 
something of my worth,’ she thought, unctuously enjoying the 
steaming beverage. ‘Pity it is none of my ungrateful relations 
isn’t here to hear on him.’ 

He was a short, spare man, with a sallow complexion, and thin 
features of a peculiar cast, abnormous enough to have created in 
a beauty-loving person a feeling of repugnance. Presently he 
rose to go. 

‘I have not disturbed the room much,’ he said, glancing 
round with a smile. ‘You see I shall not trouble you with a 
large amount of work, Mrs. Searle. I hope you are satisfied with 
your situation.’ 

A month passed before Mr. Chadd again spent a night at 
River’s Lodge, although, as necessity required, he appeared at 
shorter intervals to open the way for the bringing in of provi- 
sions. Regular after this, for nearly half a year, were his monthly 
visits. Mrs. Searle’s curiosity as to his movements, and his 
reasons for occupying his luxuriously furnished apartment, 
strengthened. Several times was she a listener outside his door, 
but with no satisfactory result. At length, however, she received 
an effectual check to her love of midnight watchings. 

She was lying, her ear to the door, straining every nerve to 
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understand something of what was going on within, when her un- 
flagging patience and perseverance were rewarded, for the first 
time, by the discovery of what she knew to be an unusual occur- 
rence. Mr. Chadd was in an overpowering passion. Up and 
down the room he came and went; up and down with quick firm 
steps, felling, to judge from the loud thuds upon the carpet, the 
massive chairs in his progress, until, to Mrs. Searle’s terrified 
dismay, he stopped before the door, heavily striking it, and calling 
out her name in harsh tones, accompanied by angry upbraidings. 

Unpleasant visions crowded before the old woman’s eyes, grim 
grey pictures of the dreaded workhouse and ungrateful friends, 
sharply contrasting with the bright days of lazy living and good 
feeding enjoyed during her stay at River’s Lodge, and with a groan 
she lamented the folly that had drawn her thitherwards that 
night. 

‘To think that I should have ruined myself for nothing ; just 
out of idle curiosity. Oh! what shall I do? What shall I do? 
I daren’t open the door and go to him with him in that passion. 
He said himself as how harm would come to me if I did anything 
as was what I hadn’t ought, and that I hadn’t to give way to idle 
curiosity. No. Ill just hurry away, and stay away until it’s time 
for me to take him his brandy.’ 

But, safe in her own room, free from the distraction engendered 
by the fierce outcries, under dominion of a'calmer mind came 
reasonable doubts as to the likelihood of Mr. Chadd having had 
knowledge of her presence at all. 

‘He could only have guessed, at best, J was there, for how 
could he have known? He couldn’t have seen me in that dark- 
ness. He couldn’t have heard me, I was that particular to keep 
quiet, especially through that thick curtain; and it was across 
the door all the time, or I should have seen the light through the 
cracks, which I didn’t. Now how could he have known I was 
there ? Yet, if he didn’t, why did he call of me; and if he 
wanted to catch me spying, why didn’t he open the door and 
pounce out upon me? 

‘It’s strange, like all the rest of his affairs; and I don’t under- 
stand it. But I know this; if he tackles me in the morning, I'll 
brazen it out to him, and take my oath I was sleeping in my bed 
all night, and never left it until he heard me coming with his 
mixture.’ : 

Like many another anxious thought-taker for the morrow, 
Mrs. Searle, when the moment came for the testing of the need 
of her forebodings, found them vanish into thin air, to all appear- 
ances perfectly uncalled for. True, Mr. Chadd was silent and pre- 
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occupied, but otherwise his manner was unchanged, his ‘Good 
day’ as he left the house being affable as ever, while no word 
was said as to the proceedings of the previous night. Mrs. Searle 
congratulated herself upon her foresight. She had saved herself, 
so to speak, by the skin of her teeth, for had not terror prevented 
her, she would have answered his calls by revealing her presence 
to him. Of one thing she was now certain. Never again, no 
matter how strong the temptation, would she, in satisfying her 
morbid curiosity, be led to risk the loss of her comfortable situa- 
tion. 

Gradually Mr. Chadd’s visits to River’s Lodge became more 
frequent, until hardly a week passed without his spending one 
night in the softly-lighted, richly-upholstered apartment there. 
Mrs. Searle continued true to her determination to carefully re- 
frain from giving the slightest cause for complaint, and, however 
lively her inquisitiveness or excited her imagination, made no 
further attempt to pry into her master’s secrets. And when she 
had ceased to scheme for their discovery, and when she was least 
expecting to learn them, the kernel of the whole truth was s forced 
upon her, through no intervention of her own. 

_ She had risen one morning at the usual hour, and, as had be- 
come her custom, after knocking at Mr. Chadd’s door, gently 
pushed it ajar. Why did she start back, with a loud gasping sob 
which would have been an articulate cry in one less miserably 
afflicted ? Why did she suffer the tray with the glass and water 
to slip from her clammy shaking fingers, as, with reeling gait, she 
fled into the passage ? Her dress caught in the door-handle, and 
the door, with a loud bang, echoing and re-echoing along the 
corridor of the dark old house, closed. Her lips were white, her 
teeth chattering ; and, helpless with fright, she fell prostrate upon 
the floor. 

How long she had lain thus she could not have told, when she 
was aroused by hearing Mr. Chadd’s voice gently speaking to her 
from behind the still closed door. 

‘Mrs. Searle,’ he said, ‘ are you there ?’ 

How humble the tones! Mrs. Searle had never heard the like 
from him before. 

‘Mrs. Searle,’ came the voice again, the extraordinary gentle- 
ness giving place to a little sternness, ‘if you are there, as 
I imagine you are, kindly knock upon my door and let me know. 
Then I will explain something that may have appeared strange to 
you. Do not fear. There is no one here, now, but myself.’ 

Mrs. Searle, rising, with a vague feeble wonder why he did 
not open the door and see for himself whether or no she was there, 
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obeyed. Then, in accents half defiant, half awed, was related a 
short story, and at its conclusion, with heavy eyes and still 
timorous countenance, she re-entered the apartment. 

After the revelation which had come upon Mrs. Searle with 
such startling suddenness, the one desire possessing her was to 
escape from the situation which before she had so highly prized. 
She longed to flee from the gloomy house, from the solitude which 
now so oppressed her, and, beyond all, from her master himself, 
whose presence filled her with dread and repulsion. Yet she 
dared not demand her liberty from him, and found it impossible 
to obtain it without his knowledge and consent. Of late, not 
only had gates been locked and the keys appropriated, but doors ; 
not only was she a prisoner within the high stone walls of the. 
garden, but within the house itself; and never once had Mr, 
Chadd forgotten to use these precautions. He had become aware 
of her fears, and of her wish to leave him, and had taken effective 
means for the prevention of her doing so, turning upon her after 
each fresh invention for securing her detention, a snarl revealing 
his teeth, like that of a famished bulldog, to beg her to mark his 
carefulness in preserving her blissful retreat from intrusion and 
his property from the attack of thieves. Latterly he had rapidly 
aged in appearance and declined in health. His spirits had 
become low, his temper irritable; and there was an indefinable 
sometbing about him which, independent of the knowledge she 
held concerning him, was sufficient to inspire a feeling of repug- 
nance in the old woman’s breast. 

She no longer took him his hot water at a certain fixed hour. 
Instead, she approached the passage into which his door opened, 
and what she heard standing with bated breath at its head, decided 
her how to proceed. If she was warned to retreat, she returned 
at intervals until receiving decisive indications she might enter 
his room. 

The climax of her apprehensions was reached when he inti- 
mated his intention of spending a fortnight at the Lodge. His 
looks were wild and haggard as he made the announcement, and 
a nervous glancing backwards across his shoulder terrified ber by 
the suggestion it presented to her mind. For the last few days 
she had been in a condition approaching starvation, owing to his 
having failed to provide her with a sufficient supply of provisions, 
yet she had not the hardihood to remind him of his neglect ; and, 
after ushering him into his room, climbed the stairs to her bed- 
chamber, and endeavoured to lose remembrance of hunger in 
sleep. 

But she could not sleep. Through the long night-watches she 
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lay, tossing from side to side, and thrusting her fingers into her 
ears and shuddering as she fancied she caught the sound of shrieks 
and groans from below—only fancied—the cries she had heard 
many a night, standing at the head of the passage, echoing in 
her brain; for no noise, however loud, from Mr. Chadd’s apart- 
ment could reach her own. 

When morning dawned, she timidly approached the passage, 

_in which nothing but the fear she bore Mr. Chadd, and his 
assurance of her immunity from harm if she but carried out his 
instructions, would have induced her to set foot, but received un- 
mistakable warnings to retrace her steps. Several times that day, 
several times the night following, did she retire without drawing 
nearer to the mysterious chamber, though wild entreaties rang 
out, wild commands she should at once enter the apartment. 

The morning of the second day broke. Faint with hunger 
she descended to the passage. No sound came from her master’s 
room—an intense stillness pervaded the house—and, with a re- 
lieved sigh, she shuffled up to his door and knocked. 

But there was no response, and again she knocked. Still there 
was no response. 

Her head was swimming with weakness, yet for two whole 
hours she stood outside the door, not daring to open it. At 
length, however, encouraged by the silence, and her sense of fear 
somewhat dulled by her craving for food, she laid her hand upon 
the massive knob, turned it, and walked boldly into the room. 

The sun was shining brightly in through the windows, from 
which the curtains had been drawn aside, paling the pink rays of 
light emitted through the crimson globes into nothingness. The 
heavy chairs and couches were piled in a heap against one of the 
walls. Signs of a struggle—desperate, determined—were plainly 
visible. And in the centre of the room, his white face mockingly 
kissed by the sunbeams, lay Mr. Chadd—dead. 


CHaPrer II. 


Extracts From THE Diary or Sir Cyrus Drerrd, alias WILLIAM 
Cuapp, or River’s Lopez, Sticorum Lane. 


Wednesday, May 1870.—At last I have, figuratively speak- 
ing, reached the end of my tether. I have committed the sin which 
men—time so near in their thoughts, eternity so far—esteem 
supreme in vileness: I have cut short a human life. 

For years I have rioted in the wickedness my heart loves, but 
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never before have I broken the code of laws my fellow-countrymen 
have framed. The sensations I experience at the thought of my 
position as a criminal are novel. I awoke the night after the 
murder, to feel a cold leadeny chill creeping over me—over every 
part of my body but my hands and feet, which were burning hot 
—and I fancied a heavy weight was upon my chest, which I was 
unable to remove. The blood seemed to stop coursing through my 
veins. J was—save for the heat in my hands and feet, and the 
dull pulsation of my heart—as a dead man. For hours the dread- 
ful nightmare hung over me, and I remained perfectly incapable 
of motion. Then I fainted; and when I recovered consciousness, 
day was breaking, and it was gone. 

Tuesday.—For several nights I have been a prey to the same 
terrible sensation. I have suffered agony unspeakable. 

Wednesday.—I have consulted a physician. He has told 
me my uerves are out of order, and has recommended change 
of air, lively society, agreeable occupation, and more temperate 
living. 

Friday.—l have decided to travel. This fearful—I might 
almost call it disease—will kill me if something is not done to 
mitigate its horrors. 

Friday, August.—How my jolly comrades in all the gay cities 
will laugh when they hear it! I have made up my mind to marry; 
to eschew the delights of my wild bachelor life, and seek happiness 
in connubial felicity. She to whom I intend offering my hand 
and heart is a pretty child of seventeen. I have met her at Thun 
travelling with her parents. They know me by name, my wealth, 
my title, my reputation as a roué, everything but my crime. 
How they would shrink from me did they but become aware of 
that! And yet they do not discourage my addresses to their 
daughter; nay, they encourage them. Simpletons! 

Is not the murdering of souls, the first insidious impulse given 
towards propelling an immortal spirit to the downward road that 
leads to everlasting death, to be more condemned than the mere 
hastening of the inevitable doom of all flesh ? 

Tuesday.— Every day I am by Minna’s side, walking, riding, 
driving, and every day I see more clearly the love she bears me. 
She is sweet and pretty; a truly womanly woman, with all the 
freshness of an ignorant child. I look forward to passing years of 
calm and pleasant existence in her companionship, and to becoming 
an eminently respectable member of society. I have sown my 
wild oats, covered them, and left them. I have grown weary of 
evil-doing. Let but my crime remain undiscovered (and who 
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can discover it when the secret lies only betwixt myself and the 
dead ?), and all will be well. 

Thursday.—There is a ball at our hotel this evening. I am 
engaged to Minna for the first dance. Afterwards I intend to 
lead her from the ‘ madding crowd,’ and the brilliant rooms, out 
- upon the little terrace fronting the flower-gardens, and there, in 
the misty light of the stars and the solemn hush of evening, 
plight my troth. 

Friday.—Minna is dead. How coldly I write the words! 
All sense of her loss is effaced by the terrible calamity that has 
befallen me. Nemesis is upon me at last. Fool that I was, to 
dream of a tranquil Eden for suchasI!... 

Scarce a moment had we stood together, Minnaand I—herlittle 
hand, upon which I had just slipt a ring, in mine—when, to my 
horror, the old dreadful sensation, from which latterly I had been 
free, stole over me. The heavy weight upon my chest; the 
deadness of my limbs; the fire in my hands and feet, were 
intensified, and accompanied by a loud whirring noise, which 
beat upon my brains until I fell prone before my love upon the 
terrace. 

Her shriek I faintly heard ring out into the soft night air, 
bringing crowds of men and gaily dressed women from the ball- 
room ; then the things around me faded from my sight, and there 
arose in their place a being it would be impossible for me to 
describe; a being whose terrible countenance struck me with in- 
effable dread. He was a giant in form, and, though so terrible, 
there was beauty in his face—a beauty which, however, my soul 
instinctively loathed. Dumb I lay at his feet, while in monoto- 
nous accents he spoke thus :— 

‘You have committed sins--culminating in the murder of your 
brother—of which it were impossible for mortal to bear the burden 
and live. You live because the oppression entailed by them has, 
by occult influence, been thrown off your sensibilities, creating 
me. But, though apart from you, I still have power over you, 
increasing or decreasing according to the evil or good motives 
swaying you; and in natural sequence I bring you misery, retri-_ 
bution for the suffering you have caused to others. The less 
corrupt life you have lived since leaving England stayed for a 
while my avenging hand. . Had you revered the purity of this 
innocent girl (now lying dead at your feet); had you hesitated to 
sacrifice her to your selfish purposes, to take advantage of her 
ignorance and her parents’ ambition to bind her to a man 
with your past ; you might never have seen me, never have pro- 
voked my utmost vengeance. But you did not hesitate: and 
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when her lips touched yours; when the ring upon her finger pro- 
claimed her yours; when the love-light in her eyes proclaimed 
her yours; when you did not waver in claiming your sacrifice ; 
then, your exceeding sinfulness called forth my greatest force. 
Her purity, because unappreciated by you, proved a curse instead 
of a blessing to you. As she fell, horror-stricken by the sight of 
your countenance, upon which was reflected every evil passion 
you had cherished, the magnetism of her purity, working under 
my guiding influence, as surely as the gravitation of the spheres, 
drew the remnants of good from you, leaving you, because undi- 
luted evil, at my mercy, and myself visible to you. The shock of 
the discovery of your true character was too much for her. She 
is dead ; one of the many guiltless sacrificed for the vices of the 
guilty. 

‘You are mine. Your passions have enslaved you to me. 
But, so obstinate is your temperament, you will refuse to ac- 
knowledge your bondage: you will fight against me with all the 
might of your inflexible will. So be it. There must be conflict. 
But, sooner or later, I shall completely overpower you. 

‘Upon the third night of each month I will meet you. You 
cannot escape me. In whatever place, with whomsoever, you are, 
my grasp will be upon you; and as my hold over you strengthens, 
the more often shall I be with you, the more protracted will be 
my stay.’ 


. . . . . 


Tuesday.—I have chosen a house to which I may retire to 
battle with my foe, and behind the doors of which may be con- 
cealed from the world the knowledge of my misfortune. In case 
my courage deserts me, and cowardice inclines me to flee from 
Him, thus acknowledging his mastership and hastening my ruin, 
I have contrived that the room in which I shall meet him shall 
be, on occasions, my temporary prison. The door closes with a 
spring to be worked only from the outside, and I shall be compelled, 
by the consciousness of my inability to escape, to disregard any 
momentary weakness, and confront him bravely. 

I have engaged an old woman to be, unwittingly, my jailer. 
I think I can safely trust her to appear and open my door at a 
given hour, but if I see reason to doubt her, I can take measures 
for enforcing her obedience. I can confine her to the house, as I 
have—to guard against tattling (if I may so speak in connection 
with a dumb person)—confined her within the boundary of the 
garden walls; and, her life being dependent on me, she will not 
dare run contrary to my commands. I shall keep the secret of 
the door (I secure it each time on leaving, in a manner which renders 
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it impracticable she should notice the spring), and she will never 
dream that I am her prisoner. 

My room is luxuriously furnished, and is arranged so as to defy 
any curiosity Mrs. Searle may manifest... . 

Saturday (November 1871).—I have been compelled to un- 
bosom my secret to Mrs. Searle. My conflicts with Him have 
become more prolonged, and I cannot now accurately state the 
hour at which she may safely come to me. The other day she 
received a severe shock. Entering my room at the appointed 
time, she found me struggling fiercely with Him: She did not— 
so she tells me—see him ; but my face, distorted with frenzy, and 
my actions, frightened her almost out of her wits. . . . 


The verdict returned at the inquest held over the body of Sir 
Cyrus Dreird was, ‘ that the deceased committed suicide while in 
an unsound state of mind.’ 


A. SHERWOOD. 


232 


Zhe Drop of Water. 


(INQUISITION—GOA, 1560.) 


Tuey have chained me in the central hall, 

And are letting drops of water fall, 

On my forehead so close to the granite wall. 
Drop drop. 


They were cold at first, but they now are warm, 

And I feel a prick like the prick of a thorn, 

Which comes with the fall of each drop so warm, 
Drop drop. 


A circle, I feel beginning to form, 
A circle of fire round each drop so warm, 
A circle that throbs to the prick of the thorn, 


Drop—— drop. 


The circle is growing between my eyes, 
Each drop that falls increases its size, 
And a flame of fire upward flies, 
At. each 

Drop——-drop. 


It’s growing larger, my God! the pain, 

OF this awful, damnable, circular flame, 

Cutting its way through my throbbing brain. 
Drop——drop. 


It’s growing larger, dilating my brain, 

Before its circular throbbing flame, 

Till I feel like a universe of pain, 
Drop——drop. 
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Suns of fire are falling fast, 


Drop drop, 
On to my brain, oh God! can this last ? 
Drop——drop. 


The stars of the universe all beat time, 

As each raging sun of heat and flame, 

Falls with a measured throb on my brain, 
Drop——drop. 


Time has grown as large as my brain, 
Drop drop. 

Ten million years of agonised pain, 

Lie between the fall of each sun of flame, 
Drop——drop. 


Something is coming! 
Drop drop. 

Something is going to happen! ! 
Drop 


Something has snapped!!! 

The falling suns cease. 

O God! can it be that you’ve sent me release ? 
Is this death, this feeling of exquisite peace ? 


It. is death. 


HARRY STACPOOLE, 


Professor Bommeenn’s Bermeg, 


I. 


Cari FERDINAND BoMMSENN, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative 
Embryology in the University of Brevik, sat in his study chair, 
lost in meditation. The wrinkles on his fair Teuton brow deep- 
ened, as there fled through his brain, in all its mysterious com- 
plexity, a Great Idea. Presently his face grew calmer, and he 
turned quickly to touch the bell which hung in a handy nook by 
the fireside. His demonstrator appeared. 

‘ Pack.’ 

‘Yes, professor. What shall I-——’ 

‘Shirt, boots, trousers, microscope, notebook, gun.’ 

* And : 

‘ Nothing else.’ 

The demonstrator seemed to be at a loss. Was ita lecture 
at Bergen the Herr Professor was going to, he wondered, or a 
tramp over the Dovrefeld in search of recreation. He asked the 
question. 

‘Siam. We start to-morrow. Lock the laboratory door and 
bring the key with you. Jeave me. I must prepare.’ 

Straussheim stared with all his might. ‘ You say “we,” 
professor. May I ask who >” 

‘You and I. One portmanteau between us, Call me at five.’ 

The young biologist was not unused to the vagaries of his 
master, but he had never received so startling a communication 
as that which Professor Bommsenn had just made so curtly. He 
was inured to unexpected journeys, conceived on the spur of the 
moment, to Trondhjem, or the Isefjord, or even the Black Forest. 
But Siam! What would become of the lectures for the rest of 
the term? How could they possibly leave the experiments which 
had taken them three months to prepare, and which were just 
beginning to ripen? And, above all, what would Gretchen say ? 

It was no use grumbling, however, and wondering what the 
professor was about. The student’s reverence for the scholarship 
of his master was so profound that he never dreamed of fighting 
against any of his wishes. Was it not he who had worked out 
the embryonic history of the bluebottle? Who would not feel 
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proud to follow such a man to the ends of the universe—nay, even 
to Siam itself! 

The next morning the professor and his assistant walked down 
to the quay, and took the steambcat for Hamburg. There they took 
the overland express for Marseilles, which they reached just in 
time to catch the outgoing mail. A sharp run of twenty-eight 
days, and the ‘ Peiho’ steamed gaily into the harbour of Singapore. 
At this port they found a steamship just about to start for Saigon, 
on reaching which they embarked, after some delay, on board a 
' native flat-bottomed boat manned by coolies, and in this they 
ascended the Mekong as far as the rapids. At this point they 
landed, and sat down on the bank, with their portmanteau 
between them, the contents of which they proceeded to transfer 
to two knapsacks. 

Straussheim ventured to speak. ‘I have not been able as yet, 
professor, to divine the motif of our journey, and I should be 
proud to become your confidant in this matter, in a due measure. 
Our scanty baggage would seem to indicate that your intentions 
will not involve a long sojourn in this country.’ 

‘Possibly. I wish to visit the great elephant cemetery which, 
according to the report of the earlier Jesuit travellers, is to be 
found in the northern Shan states. It has occurred to me that an 
inspection of this collection of bones should be of value in work- 
ing out the life-history of the Pachydermata. I also cherish the 
hope of meeting with a nursery of immature specimens of Elephas, 
the study of which in their native environment will doubtless 
modify the prevalent attitude of science towards this problem.’ 

‘I thank you, professor. May I inquire, however, whence our 
supplies are to be drawn when we are beyond the reach of men ?’ 

‘There is a teak forest to the north. Let us go and choose 
our camping place for the night. When the proper moment 
arrives, I will explain.’ 


II. 


Just as the sun, six months later, was marching with hasty 
strides down the steep hill of day, the two travellers reached an 
opening in the forest through which the fast-vanishing daylight 
penetrated. It was a wide glade, filled up with tanglegrowth, 
having been formed by the fall and gradual decay of a great teak 
trunk. Pulling down the rich pendulous herbage which clothed 
the broken root, they cleared a nook into which they crept, and 
arranged their slender baggage comfortably. -They had found 
fruits enough during their day’s march to make an excellent. 
supper, and they now sat down to partake of it before lying down 
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to sleep. One of them was to take a spell of watching while the 
other rested, and the first turn fell to Straussheim, who lit his long 
briar root and folded his arms with the intention of taking his 
ease. Before reclining for the night, he took the opportunity of 
reminding the professor of a promise he had made that morning 
to explain the ground of his steadfast confidence in their future. 

‘Ah! it is very simple. You see this match-box.’ And the 
biologist drew from his pocket a common Swedish safety match- 
box. ‘This box is filled with primordial germs.’ ~ 

‘ Prim-ord-ial germs!’ shouted Straussheim, in amazement. 

‘ You appear astonished,’ calmly resumed the professor, with a 
touch of pride. ‘I made the discovery quite unexpectedly. I 
was examining some mammalian embryos under the Gundlach 
immersion ;/, a few weeks before we left, and it struck me that 
they differed but slightly from some lowly organic forms which 
we dredged last winter in the Baltic. I made a few tentative ex- 
periments, and found that I was able to bring forward the growth 
of the germs with considerable speed, by means of a secondary 
battery. Under a temperature of 31:229 Centigrade they de- 
veloped so rapidly that I had to remove them from the slide lest 
they should burst the objective.’ 

The demonstrator was listening eagerly, his hand grasping a 
liana. 

‘ The careful experiments in which you assisted me last year in 
so able a manner ’—Straussheim bowed gracefully—‘ resulted in 
our determining the precise composition of protoplasm. I have 
long been of opinion that the failure of Europe to build up living 
organisms in the laboratory arose from this circumstance. Biolo- 
gists expected to obtain germs similar to the Monades, or, let us 
say, Bacterium termo, which the English microscopist Dallinger 
has shown to be the least and lowest form of life. But that 
Bacterium, simple as its structure seems, is a complex organism, 
at the end, not the beginning, of an infinite chain of being. When 
the elements of protoplasm are brought together, it is not Bac- 
terium that results, but that immeasurably remote form of life 
which through innumerable ages gradually developed into such 
complex organisms as Bacterium and Spirillum. That remoter, 
ultimate form of life I have succeeded in producing from dead 
matter.’ 

The listener was breathless with awe. He clasped his hands 
aimlessly as the sublime thoughts raised by these words passed 
through his mind. With what immortal glory would the name of 
Bommsenn be covered when the discovery became known in the 
laboratories of Europe ! 
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‘This being so, it occurred to me that the expedition which 
had been in my thoughts for some years was at last brought 
within the domain of the possible. I have been deterred hitherto 
by the necessity for a carefully equipped band, armed with the 
latest results of applied science. That necessity no longer exists. 
Everything we can possibly need lies potentially within the com- 
pass of this little box.’ 

Straussheim looked on, overwhelmed by the brilliancy of the 
conception which the fertile intellect of his master had brought 
forth. He was unable to speak. 

The professor went on. ‘ Our dietary has been confined of late 
to the productions of this country, and even these we have not been 
able to obtain in an adequate measure.’ He looked at his bony 
arms, which had lost not a little of their normal size. ‘I feel the 
heimweh to-night very keenly, and could fancy a Frankfort sausage 
and some sauerkraut. Get out the microscope. I propose to 
develop them.’ 


III. 


‘As he spoke he opened the match-box, and, with a pipette, drew 
forth a minute speck of matter. 

‘From this germ,’ he began, with the vivid gesture with which 
the lecture-room at home was familiar, ‘I will proceed to evolve a 
head of Brassica. Watch the field very closely, and tell me what 
you observe.’ 

While Straussheim adjusted the focus, the professor turned up 
their travelling lamp to its fullest capacity, and polished the 
reflector on the tattered sleeve of his shirt. The deathly stillness 
of the tropical night could almost be touched with the hand. ‘I 
see nothing.’ 

‘Obviously. The germ is now passing through the stages of its 
life, which are beyond the reach of the vision of science. The 
miniature battery which I brought with me, and which I will 
connect with the substage, will be useful in hastening the process 
of evolution.’ 

‘There is a Protococcus in the field.’ 

‘Good. In the few minutes that have already elapsed, the 
primordial germ upon which we are experimenting has travelled 
through more than half the total length of the biological chain. 
From the Protococcus to the cabbage is a short and simple 
journey, compared with the toilsome path already traversed,’ 

‘It is growing,’ 
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°N aturally. Ishould like to watch its progress myself. Hele 
the notebook in readiness.’ 

The two scientists sat side by side, the one with his eye peak 
earnestly upon the microscope, the other jotting down the phases 
of growth observed by his master. Around them, not a breath 
stirred; all was noiseless, save for some stray beetle, beating 
against the lamp-glass, and ‘the soul-piercing rustling of the upper- 
most leaves of the forest-trees. 

‘We have now arrived at the characeous stage in the life- 
history of the plant, and shall presently see it undergoing the 
changes which are connected with the embryonic growth of the 
fern. You will perceive that this organism is passing by swift 
stages through the same series of mutations through which the 
vegetable world has passed from the beginning.’ 

The two students of nature stood facing each other, the plant 
between them, watching this sublime panorama of the world of 
life. 

‘Quick. The embryo is now cruciferous. Place it gently in the 
peat-mould at your side, before it grows and bursts the objective.’ 

The demonstrator obeyed. The four eyes watched hungrily 
the progress of their creation. In a few minutes the leaves ex- 
panded, the head of flowers burst into full glory, and the cabbage 
was mature. 

‘You have watched my method of using the walters: Take 
some chips of wood, and extract from them by the same process 
some acetic acid. Steep the cabbage in it, while I produce the 
sausage.’ 

As he spoke, the professor opened his match-box once more, 
and drew therefrom another germ. Placing it on the stage, he 
prepared to follow it in its career. Straussheim, the sauerkraut 
ready, looked on. The biologist could scarcely repress a burst of 
triumph as he perceived the germ gradually unfolding all the 
mysterious processes of mesoblast, ectoblast, and endoblast, which 
pertain to the earliest history of an arthropod. ‘We have here,’ 
he remarked aloud, ‘if such were needed, a complete refutation 
of-the views advanced by Weissner of Salerno at the last annual 
meeting of the Crustacean Society. You will remember that I 
attacked them at the time, basing my argument on the analogy 
of the Cephalopoda. The history of this germ abundantly proves 
that the mesoblast is the primary origin of the stomach and its 
accessories. I wish Weissner was here.’ 

By:some slight process of association the professor turned, as 
he spoke, to see that the sauerkraut was all ght He gave a 
grunt of satisfaction, 
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‘We are now face to face with the true development of the 
birds, and their embryologic relations with the lowest mammais. 
My view that the higher birds are morphologically above the 
marsupiata here receives incontrovertible support.’ 

The demonstrator acquiesced, with a gesture of unfaltering 
reverence. 

‘Time flies. What does the chronometer say ?’ 

* Two o'clock,’ : ‘ : : 

‘ Ab, we are nearing our goal. I begin to recognise the generic 
characters of the Bovidew. Clear a space beyond you in the 
underwood, so that our beeve may have free exercise.’ 

‘You incline, professor, to the bovine theory of the morphology 
of the sausage. I have always assumed its porcine character.’ 

‘Your assumption is perhaps scarcely warranted. An analysis 
I conducted a few years back revealed little of a definite nature 
except trichinosis. The evidence as to the structure of the sausage 
is conflicting. I have selected the most generous hypothesis.’ 

All this time, Herr Bommsenn’s gaze was riveted to the eye- 
piece. He at first appeared interested, rapidly dictating notes of 
his observations. Then his face clouded with anxiety, and with 
breathless suspense he watched the progress of development. 
Gradually a cold perspiration broke out upon his forehead, and he 
clasped his hands, half in dread, half in triumph. Presently he 
spoke, almost under his breath. 

‘The germ has passed the stage of the Ruminantia, and is 
rapidly assuming the characteristics of the Primates. I begin to 
fear we shall not be able to stop it.’ 

The demonstrator felt a thrill of dread, as of some approaching 
evil. With one hand he tightly clutched the gourd in which the 
sauerkraut was lying ready for consumption, and with the other 
pressed his forehead, watching the professor's movements keenly. 

‘The embryo is losing the precursors of the caudal vertebra. 
Tt presents characters which I do not recognise as pertaining even 
to the human species. Straussheim, we have outstripped the 
chain of zoological life ; this embryo is higher than man.’ 

Suddenly the professor rose with a gasp of nervous terror, and 
gingerly slipped the glass off the stage. His eyes were riveted 
upon the spot where the germ had dropped amongst the teak 
roots. The men grasped each other’s hands in the intensity of 
their fear, too intent to notice the approach of a group of elephants, 
attracted by the glare. Presently they saw arising before them 
with visible progression a being not utterly unwomanlike, with its 
human features overclouded by others of a strange terrifying 
character. It had no teeth, no hair, no toes. Its face was dirty- 
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white, its height about four feet, and its thoracic cavity shrunken 
and bowed. Beyond this it was impossible to carry the descrip- 
tion. The horrible development presented features which the 
language of men is powerless to express. The two biologists 
gazed on the work of their hands until the pupils of their eyes 
dilated to an alarming extent, and they fell together to the ground 
in a mesmeric trance. 

This summer, a French officer, passing through the teak forest 
on a journey of prospection on behalf of his Government, found in 
a natural glade the bones of two men, and by their side a battered 
microscope, a gun, and the remains of a secondary battery. With 
the instinct of his race he covered the remains gently with a 
little earth, and, on the trunk of a rubber tree hard by, carved 
this inscription :— 

‘ Died in the cause of Science.’ 

ERNEST G, HARMER. 
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Ghe Malacca Cane. 


Years ago I picked up at a bookstall an antiquated volume treat- 
ing of occult matters. It interested me because I had come 
across a variety of strange beliefs connected with the magic art in 
the course of my naval life, and had witnessed things that gave 
my European notions more than one rude shock. 

It is all very well to say that magic, and belief in the super- 
natural lurking behind natural objects of a simple nature, such 
as crystals, amber, opals, and so forth, were the first ignoraut 
approach to science; but I should very much like to be acquainted 
with the science that would throw satisfactory light upon certain 
curious doings and extraordinary occurrences which have made 
part of my tropical experiences. The most interesting to me, 
being the most personal of these, I am now going to relate, and it 
was the only one I did not go in the least bit out of my way to 
meet. 

In these days we are told of a sympathetic fluid, gas, or electric 
current that pervades the whole earth from pole to pole, and 
includes all that appertains to earth in its onward flow. Very 
reliable people, Miss Nightingale for one, discovered that nervous 
restlessness was controlled and sleep induced by the head of the 
sufferer being duly ‘poled,’ not as Absalom was polled, but with 
regard tonorth and south. This is quoted asa proof of the course 
and influence of the current. 

This current, then, is believed by the learned in occult matters 
to be the sympathetic medium between the higher and lower 
creatures, all, chemically speaking, wrought out of the same iden- 
tical elements. 

Suppose all this, and then add to it your knowledge of the 
mysterious power of evil working above, below, and around ; note 
how inexplicable many events are; how impossible, with all our 
experience, to forecast the least of them. Observe the enormous 
power of pure good, and the hideous power of determined evil, 
and then, if you please, tell me that there is really nothing in my 
story but a chain of coincidences. 

I was strolling through Plymouth one day, according to my 
usual habit keeping an eye open for anything interesting and 
curious, when I was attracted by a shop of that heterogeneous de- 
scription only to be seen in seaports. very port in the known 
world seemed to have contributed towards cramming the dirty 
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windows with objects. Parrots in cages hung at the door; love 
birds nestled together on the counter, in a cage too small for even 
their tiny forms; sea-shells, beads, weapons, bits of uniform; all 
that Jack fancies, buys for his mother and sweetheart, and sells 
for drink as soon as the port-cormorants seize him—was there. 

Embroideries on leather, linen, and silk, tobacco pouches and 
opium pouches, black wood carvings, ivory trifles, elephant-tooth 
paper weights, clay figures, brazen idols, slippers, fans, baskets, 
chess men, ‘ charms’ in bunches, coral sponges, a chip of the Great 
Pyramid, Arab burnouses—all these and a hundred more non- 
descript articles were there. Propped up in one corner I espied 
a Malacca cane in company witha green silk umbrella which might 
have belonged to Theebaw’s queen. It was not the umbrella, with 
its sly, battered, costly, wicked air, but the cane that arrested my 
notice. Firstly, because it was not quite like others of its kind, 
being a white Malacca, and nearly three inches longer between 
the joints than any other I had seen ; secondly, because I was rather 
on the look-out for a present for an elderly gentleman, and I 
fancied that, well mounted, it would be the very thing to give him. 
Thad made up my mind to buy it, and had taken a step towards the 
dark doorway crowded with bundles of stuffs, and shadowed by a 
handsome tiger skin, when the owner shuffled out, I suppose to 
hook me in asa likely customer. He was an odd-looking little 
fellow, grimy, and unpleasant enough, whose age and nationality 
no man could guess at. J felt sure of two things only—that his 
character was of the shadiest, and that he lived in mole-like 
fashion, only coming to the surface to grind and cheat his fellow- 
creatures. He would have been at home, moreover, in any quarter 
of the globe, along-shore where blue jackets and beach-combers 
were to be found. 

‘ Hullo, it’s you, is it!’ I remarked, for I must mention that 
we had met before, when I had happened to haul him out of a 
little mob of Lascars and Chinamen, who seemed to mean putting 
an end to him. He was one against many, and an old man; 
knives were out, so I brought him off; for which service, far from 
appearing grateful, I fancied he looked as though he owed me a 
grudge. ae 

The glitter of his eyes, which were the eyes of a reptile, not 
a human being-—I don’t care to ask how they got into a human 
sort of head, but there they were—did not take my fancy, as I 
asked to have a look at that Malacca cane. The manner in which 
he licked his thin blue flexible lips was not pleasing either, but 
I set down the eye-glitter to greed for gain, and made my offer 
for the stick, which I liked even better than when I saw it through 
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his dirty window panes. We struck a bargain after some chaffér- 
ing, and when I had paid my money and taken my purchase in 
hand, the odd being doubled up intoa silent fit of laughter which 
shook the tassel of his fez like mad. I was still examining the 
cane, and had just discovered on it 2 cloud mark which presented 
a startling likeness to a grotesque face—yes—the face, moreover, 
before me at that instant, contorted by malicious laughter—why 
malicious, why laughter, who could say ? 

When I say that the elderly gentleman for whom the cane was 
bought was my uncle, the uncle also by marriage of the girl I 
wished to marry, and that a long-promised inheritance from him 
was the only prospect I had in view beyond my profession, the 
conclusion that my little offering was prompted purely by self- 
interest might be a natural conclusion to draw, but it would not 
be atrue one. I had been fond of the good old fellow from-the 
time when I was a half-starved youngster at a well-known board- 
ing school for would-be naval cadets, and he had tipped me many 
a half-crown. JI am sometimes inclined to think that half-crowns 
positively are not what they were in those days, and when I am 
told that silver is too cheap just now am sure that it is a fact. 

I had the cane mounted in solid silver-gilt, and looked it over 
proudly when it came home. 

I packed it carefully and sent it off with a note to my dear old 
uncle. An answer would come, I was sure, by return of post, and 
I was fully convinced that the.cane would have given much 
pleasure. 

Picture my dismay and sorrow, then, when on the very next 
day came a telegram from a doctor well known to me, announcing 
the sudden death of the apparently hale old gentleman! He had 
been, as I knew afterwards, delighted with my present, had handled 
it with hearty appreciation, and was actually writing his acknow- 
ledgment to me, when he had fallen with his head on his desk a 
dead man. 

I put away the half-written letter as a last memento of a valued 
friend, and attended the funeral as chief mourner. 

His lawyer, who was an old acquaintance of mine, met me with 
a very long face. ‘I must tell you,’ he said, ‘ that your uncle had the 
very common fancy of putting off making his will, and had only 
done so the day of his death. Even then he would not sign it at 
once, on the pretext that the witnesses he meant to have were not 
at hand. I was to come back at nine o’clock that evening. I did 
so, and it was too late. It was in your favour, as he had always 
promised it should be.’ 

I was considerably taken aback. ‘That means,’ I said, ¢ that 
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all the property will be equally divided between his fifteen 
nephews and nieces.’ 

‘No,’ he answered gloomily. ‘It goes in two portions, to his 
only surviving brother and his sister, the two who behaved so 
badly to him.’ 

I sat down rather abruptly. ‘There, then, is an end of it all,’ 
I said, and I thought of Marion. 

The Malacca cane was the only belonging of my good uncle 
that fell to my share—nobody wanted it. 

Some time afterwards, while I was still waiting for an appoint- 
ment, which was as coy in answer to my wooing as such matters 
usually are, a friend looked in with evidence of some other object 
in view than merely to smoke a pipe with me and to complain of - 
the service. 

‘I say, old chap,’ he began, ‘ you remember showing that queer 
stick of yours to old Hadley the other day, and what a fancy he 
took to it? Well, he’s going to be marriei1—funny affair—said 
it was time he had some one to write to when he was away, and 
to keep a snug home for him when he came back, so went about 
with a list of suitable women in his pocket, and has struck the 
bargain at last with a widow—rather a good sort. Now I intend 
making him a wedding present, so I want you to let me have that 
cane.’ 

Well, I sold him the stick—that is, I changed it for some 
cigars of a brand I fancied, and my friend carried it off. I looked © 
out for Hadley’s wedding, but very shortly after, to my regret, 
came upon a notice of his death instead. 

It seemed that upon the very day my friend had himself 
called and presented the Malacca cane, he had been seized with a 
sort of fit, from which he died after lingering a few days. 

My friend returned the cane to me. ‘It seems rather an 
unlucky sort of gift,’ he remarked. I thought the same, and put 
it by, but some time later on going out to South America took it 
with me, thinking I would use it myself. 

I went inland to spend a couple of days with a very old friend, 
who was working an estate. He had two sons just growing up 
with him, an agreeable wife, and a pretty daughter. I fancied 
the latter was somewhat like my Marion, at any rate she sang, so 
did Marion, and they both had cockly sort of light hair, and I am 
eure that these were my reasons for the tender fecling I experi- 
enceé when I was in her company. I quite forgot her afterwards. 
That cane was like a very pretty woman, it could not go anywhere 
without attracting attention. 

My host was completely fascinated with it. ‘Lok kere, 
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Hodson,’ he said, ‘I'll give you what you like for that Malacca, 
it’s hit my fancy. Do you set any special value upon it?’ 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘and yet I don’t particularly want to part 
with it, it’s carried ill-luck hitherto.’ 

My host laughed this to scorn, and soon afterwards Marion— 
no, I mean Kitty—I really was beginning to mix up the two girls 
—begged me to let her papa have the cane, for he had set his 
heart upon it. Of course it would have been grossly rude to 
refuse a pair of blue eyes such a simple request, and I asked to be 
allowed to make it a present. He would not hear of this, and 
gave me in exchange for it a curious old hunting-knife. 

I was bound up the river, and on my return a month later, 
found, to my inexpressible consternation, the cane itself awaiting 
me, with a piteous letter from poor darling Mar—I mean Kitty, 
telling me that the very day I left their house her dear papa had 
been seized with some fever of a kind they did not understand, 
had rapidly sunk under it, and died. That happy hospitable 
home! I could not pick up my spirits after the news for at least 
three weeks. 

Nothing should induce me to part with the cane again. I 
took it into occasional use, for at least it had never harmed me, 
except indeed in the case of my uncle’s unsigned will, and the 
next event in connection with it happened at Buenos Ayres. It 
is the custom there for business men to take their meals at cafés, 
and I was breakfasting in one of these places, with a shore friend, 
when it disappeared, or, as I had reason to know, was ‘annexed ’ 
by one of a noisy party at the next table. These men were 
mostly in uniform, and made a great row, disturbing our quiet 
comfort with their loud excited talk. My cane and this party 
went away simultaneously, and my friend declared that he not 
only suspected them generally, but was pretty sure which of them 
had taken a fancy to the stick; he had caught the eye of one of 
the men in uniform fixed very lovingly upon it. He p:omised 
me to do his best to get it back for me, as I was leaving directly 
for the West Indies. 

As is not unusual in these parts, affairs were in a most 
unsettled state; in short, a revolution was brewing. 

Some time after I heard from my friend, whose name, by the 
way, was Darby Fielding, that the missing stick had fallen into 
his hands in an odd sort of way. The man who had made off 
with it had been murdered in his lodg'ngs for some political 
reason, and the cane had been handed over to my friend by the 
chief of the police who had charge of the fellow’s effects. He 
promised to take care of it, and to send it to me at the first oppor-~ 
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tunity, ‘as,’ he wrote, ‘I fancy you value it for some reason or 
other.’ I own I did; in spite of melancholy associations, it always 
reminded me of Mar—I mean Kitty—-no, I mean Marion. Of 
course ! 

Time passed by, and I met a man who had just come from 
those parts. I asked after Darby Fielding at once, hoped he was 
all right, and generally flourishing. 

‘Oh, didn’t you hear?’ he replied. ‘ Poor fellow, he died 
rather suddenly some months ago.’ 

This was a blow! That fatal stick again. On my return 
home I landed at Plymouth, and made straight—as soon as the 
ship was paid off—to the dingy shop of the rascal who had sold 
me the unlucky article. 

I meant to have a talk with him about it, for by this time I 
had come to a sort of belief in its owning magic properties, such 
as those wicked old hags the Obi witches seem to have the power 
of putting into things which Nature intended to be harmless. 

When the old spider caught sight of me and my cane, I never 
saw anything like the deadly fear and amazement that the sight 
caused in him. His skinny hands went up, his jaw dropped, his 
deep yellow face seemed to shrivel into a duller parchment texture, 
but not aword did he utter until I spoke, and then a hodge-podge 
of strange oaths in all tongues dropped slowly out under his breath. 
‘What? It’s come then!’ he whispered. 

‘I have come to hear the history of this stick,’ I said. ‘There 
is something queer about it.’ 

All his emotion had vanished, au Oriental apathy took pos- 
session of him, and did not leave him again. I felt sure, as I 
watched his features and took note of his small lithe hands, that 
he was an Oriental by birth, Hindu or Parsee, or of some kindred 
race. 

‘Fate,’ he muttered. ‘Siva. It is over. Come thou to-night 
—thou hast a good life—to-night.’ 

I left him clearing his multifarious goods out of the window, 
and I returned at ten o’clock in the evening, carrying the cane 
with me. 

I found my friend in a small dark kitchen, his sitting-room, 
behind the shop, and to my surprise the floor was covered as well 
as the walls with the strange variety of objects in which he dealt. 
The flickering light from the fire and two candles lit up a strange 
barbaric scene. An Eastern bazaar, with odds and ends of English 
uniform intermixed, seemed to be turned out in utter disorder. 
He seemed to have piled all his possessions into this squalitl room 
with its blackened ceiling. 
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He motioned me towards a chair, from which I dislodged a 
cavalry-saddle and a roll of bunting. 

I was in no inconsiderable state of excitement. Was it possible 
that some profound secret, hitherto unknown to any European, 
was to be revealed to me? 

I remarked at a venture that he had not expected to see me 
back alive, and suggested that, as my only affair with him had 
been to do him a slight good turn, I could not avoid wondering 
why he had apparently sought with glee to compass my death. 
This I said, taking the magic properties of the cane for granted. 

‘Who knows,’ he replied, in a hollow voice that spoke of long 
fasting, ‘that death might not have been your extremest good? 
But your time had not come. Naught is all-powerful, not 
even i 

‘Even what? You have learnt the Devil’s arts in the West 
Indies or Burmah, eh?’ 

‘You will leave the cane with me,’ he said, regardless of my 
question. 

‘I mean to burn it.’ 

‘Leave that to me. You will repent if you do not.’ 

The scene, the voice, the aspect of the singular being had, I 
confess, unnerved me by this time. The grotesque surroundings 
alone would have gone for nothing, but a sense of an underlying 
mystery and purpose was there; moreover, I was aware of a curious 
pervading scent which no doubt emanated from the masses of stuff 
around, a mixture of Eastern perfume and Eastern dirt, peculiar 
and penetrating. It affected my head. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked earnestly. . ‘How many ?’ 

I knew he meant deaths, and briefly told the story. 

An expression of intense joy lit up his withered visage to an 
incredible degree. He began counting on his fingers, and I could 
hear he counted in Persian numerals. 

‘You seem to owe the world a grudge,’ I said angrily. ‘Your 
fiendish arts have destroyed these innocent persons, I wish I 
could hand you over to the law to answer for their lives.’ 

He looked with cynical contempt at me. ‘Weare all alike, 
we get what we want out of the world as we can,’ he answered. 
‘Same are wiser than others.’ 

Then he went on counting. ‘One more.’ With this he turned 
his glittering viper-like eyes with a darting glance upon me. 

I had an oddly confused feeling in my head, and the gorgeous, 
squalid contents of the room swam before my eyes. ‘ One more,’ 
he repeated, ‘and the goal is won.’ Silently he crept to the rusty 
grate, stirred up the fire with a bit of charred wood, then with the 
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burning end of the latter deliberately set light to a heap of 
spangled muslin of very fine texture. 

‘What are you about, madman!’ I exclaimed, but when I 
tried to rise from my seat I found my limbs like lead. He glided 
from corner to corner of the little room with a bit of flaming stuff 
in his hand ; here he applied it to an open newspaper, there to a 
linen sheet, again to a length of coloured calico. The smell, 
sound, and sight of burning filled and choked the atmosphere— 
and I remained like a log! 

Like a phantom in a wild dream, I saw the weird figure of the 
Oriental waving the Malacca cane about his head, in rhythmic 
movements. 

‘One more!’ he cried exultantly. ‘The hourhas come! The 
number is made up. My glory is assured for vast eternities.’ 
Then I thought I saw him fall to the ground. I made a frantic 
effort. With all the strength that I could muster in failing body 
and reeling mind, I flung myself at the door. It was frail and 
old, a thing of temporary construction, and it gave way before my 
sheer weight. 

Half-stunned, bleeding, and gasping, I crawled through. A 
breath—one breath of fresh air came to me, and I was saved! 
The flames behind me burst up furiously at the same instant, but 
I crawled on, and a determined battering upon the window told 
me that help was close at hand. 

In two minutes more I had been pulled out into the open air. 
For some time I knew nothing more of what passed. 

Of the rickety old house only the blackened shell remained, 
bulging and tottering to its fall. 

Of the old man no trace was found, as was inevitable, but I 
purchased afterwards a little lump of metal, which I believed to 
be the remains of the silver-gilt knob of the Malacca cane. 

Marion locked it up in a sealed box—-a compromise, as I would 
not let her bury it. 

I told her the whole story. Whether I made particular men- 
tion of Kitty or not, I forget, but I was rather affecting in my 
account of the happy home suddenly broken up, and drew some 
tears from her sympathetic eyes. 


MARY DEANE. 
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fhe Mild Fiecord of Jabez Apeed. 


‘Now, then, here she comes, stand clear there!’ shouted my 
friend the station-master at Bodington, as the misty distance 
grew luminous, while a sullen murmur vibrated into a roar from 
the darkness beyond the last sickly oil-lamp down the platform. 

The station seemed to throb responsively, in tremulous acknow- 
ledgment of a power before whose portentous passage, with all its 
stormy yet controlled accompaniments of fiery hail and gamut of 
noises sounding in one vast complicated discord, increasing and 
diminishing within that veil of lurid vapour, even inanimate 
things may be seen to bow. 

Here, too, however, familiarity breeds contempt. The culmina- 
ting shock had scarcely struck a momentary awe into the few 
spectators who had stood rooted to the spot while the express shot 
past them, when the station-master addressed me in his usual 
quiet, self-confident, but not self-assertive tone. 

‘Do you know whose engine that was, sir?’ 

Now this was a question which I should have liked to be able 
to parry, holding as I did then and do still a post in the Company’s 
service at their headquarters in London. After a brief abortive 
effort to invent a good excuse for my ignorance—I was young at 
the time, and had not arrived at a position of any very grave 
responsibility with regard to such matters—I admitted my in- 
ability to return a satisfactory answer. 

‘You couldn’t expect me to read her name, Mr. Clark; one 
might as well pretend to decipher a telegram as it thrills along 
the wires.’ It was a lame apology, and I knew it. Perhaps, if I 
had not been so nettled at being reduced to make what I regarded 
as almost a confession of inefficiency, I should not have cared to 
frame any apology at all. 

‘There’s only one man that brings his train through Bodington 
at more than fifty miles an hour,’ replied my examiner. ‘If 
‘“‘ Chimera” was a shorter name than it is, nobody standing in 
this station would ever have had a chance of making it out.’ 

‘“Chimera!” Why, that’s Speed’s engine, isn’t it ?’ 

‘You ought to know, sir” I winced again at this implied 
stigma upon my failure to come up to the standard which I prided 
myself upon having already attained. It could not be denied 
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that the station-master’s reproach, even had it been as shrewdly 
intended as I in my morbid vanity understood it, was far from 
unjustifiable. 

‘You might think that I could have no particular reason for 
knowing who drives an engine that never stops at my station,’ he 
went on. ‘But the fact is, sir, there’s no one on this line—no, 
not the locomotive superintendent—who knows half what I know 
about Jabez Speed, unless it’s “‘ Chimera ” herself, only she can’t 
speak, you see; and that’s where I have the pull on her.’ 

‘ Well, what is it that “Chimera ” would have to tell us about 
her master, if she could speak ?’ I asked ; for I considered it quite 
part of my business to get (he secret, supposing there was one, out 
of the mysterious mortal who boasted of possessing the sole clue to 
it. To interview Mr. Clark on the subject was ‘all in the day’s 
work’ for me, I thought; and it might be accounted in some sort 
as an atonement for the vexatious breakdown of which I had been 
guilty. Besides, I am naturally of an inquiring turn of mind, or 
I should never have gone in for engineering. Surely there can 
be no details regarding one of the Company’s servants on whom 
the working of the line and the security of life and property de- 
pended which ought to be ignored offhand as immaterial before 
an opportunity was allowed of forming something better than a 
prejudice about them. Therefore I was ready to sacrifice my 
train and a comfortable bed by staying at Bodington till next 
morning, should such a desperate step be essential to a full and 
patient hearing of the evidence concerning Jabez Speed, driver of 
one of the most important northward-bound mails in this kingdom. 

The station-master drew me into his little office. Bodington 
had not yet grown to a size requiring an extensive station, and the 
comfort or discomfort of a station-master’s life is a relative affair, 
like his salary, varying according to the importance of the 
neighbourhood where he may be placed. ‘ We can’t keep out the 
draughts altogether, you see,’ he said, pointing to a cavernous 
aperture under the door, the stone threshold of which was ill 
calculated to stand much wear and tear ; ‘ but we can keep a good 
fire going, anyhow.’ 

‘About Speed,’ I observed interrogatively; for I had not 
entirely given up hopes of getting on to Crockford that night, and 
the slow train was sure to be at least ten minutes late ; ‘ you were 
saying—’ 

‘ Well, you know, sir, Jabez and I both come from the same 
district, and I can remember him ever since he was a boy, when 
he began life in the coal-pits. I don’t suppose he rightly 
remembers about me, though. Why, they say he hardly knows 
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his own fireman by sight. If they were to promote his mate and 
give him another, ten to one he’d never find it out, or not for a 
long time.’ 

‘Why not? What’s the matter with the man?’ 

‘Ah! you may well ask,’ was the decidedly irritating response: 
‘Jabez has always kept very close about himself. You see, he 
was never married, and never was known to take a drink with 
anyone when he was off duty.’ 

‘ Which are points in his favour,’ I commented. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ There are only two creatures in the world to whom he cares 
to say a word; one is his engine, the other is that mongrel dog 
of his that travels along with him. And,’ croned Mr. Clark, 
rubbing his hands slowly together, and eyeing them mistrustfully, 
as though they belonged to someone else who had no right what- 
ever to be listening, ‘ that dog, sir, is a Bodington dog!’ 

Then he rose suddenly, slewed round so as almost to face me, 
turned his back to the fire, and put his pair of untrustworthy 
members out of sight. ‘What's more,’ he whispered, with his 
head inclined towards me, ‘ Jabez calls him “North Box.” Now, 
sir, what do you think about it?’ 

He drew himself up, and gazed with an expression of profound 
insight at a cobweb in the angle of wall and ceiling straight in 
front of him. 

‘Well, Mr. Clark,’ I returned, ‘I’ve heard of dogs being 
called “ Boxer,” and why not “ Box,” for short ?’ 

‘Pre-cisely, sir,’ murmured my enigmatic acquaintance. Then 
he pursed up his lips, and ogled the cobweb in a way that was 
positively owlish. 

There was no use in pretending to see nothing unusual in his 
preliminary remarks about the engine-driver. Once more I was 
compelled to give in, for fear of losing the pith of this provoking 
person’s disclosures. He might have paused till it was time for 
us to part, disclosures or no disclosures, had I not tendered my 
submission by observing— 

‘But, “ North Box”! Yes, of course that makes all the 
difference. What is the connection between this dog and the 
Bodington north signal-box ?’ 

An air of triumph overspread the station-master’s face as he 
immediately accepted my implied tribute to his superior wisdom. 
His sagacity ceased to be merely passive, as he resumed his chair 
opposite mine, and eagerly changed his golden silence into what was 
doubtless its equivalent in the cheaper currency of speech. It 
costs much more to be silent than to speak. I judged that, if 
Jabez Speed could afford to habitually purchase such a luxury, be 
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must have a private mine of his own to draw upon, or he would 
long ago have given up holding his tongue. Was he an intellectual 
millionaire, whose sole use for his hoarded fancies was to spend 
the entire sum of them upon himself, except the pittance which 
he gave in charity to his engine and his dog? Certainly, one 
may be niggardly in thoughts as well asin other goods; and people 
are occasionally to be met with who never give a single thought 
to their neighbours if they can help it. Nor are low wages— 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that engine-drivers’ wages 
are low—any sign of mental poverty. A great deal has been said 
about the wear and tear of city life; but what are such mild 
afflictions to the virtually constant stress, by night and by day, of 
vigilant attention to a hundred details, the very pettiest of which 
must be scrupulously borne in mind on pain of lasting bodily in- 
juries, a fearful death, or a criminal prosecution? To drive a 
locomotive satisfactorily much is required besides physical energy. 
A madman might succeed in it were his madness of the methodi- 
cal pattern that is akin to genius; but a fool must be content to 
ride behind the tender. 

The station-master’s opening words unconsciously answered 
my reflections. 

‘The time when Jabez first went queer, you see, was after the 
colliery explosion which killed his father. Queerness runs in his 
blood, like. His father was a rum sort o’ chap before him--had a 
sort of religion to himself, folks said ; didn’t believe in anything 
reasonable, but was mighty superstitious about things that a 
respectable man has no call to go nosing into. He was sober, 
enough, too, as far as drink goes; but between you and me, sir, 
I’ve known men the worse for other things besides liquor, and it’s 
my opinion that Ais father ’—here he jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the line lately traversed by the up express—‘ had got 
a good-sized maggot in his brain. Anyhow, there was Jabez 
waiting and waiting at the top o’ the shaft, but he never set eyes 
on his father again. Take it how you will, that was a bit queer 
in itself, because they brought everyone else up to the top as had 
gone down in the morning, except him. Whether he’d fallen 
down a hole and got covered up or not, nobody could find out ; 
but his lad didn't stay long at the pits after that. You might 
think he left and went in for engine-cleaning because one explo- 
sion was enough for him. Nota bit of it. Jabez is not one to 
shirk danger, not he. I believe part of the reason why he came 
on to the railway was because he thought there was more danger to 
be got out of it than he could find anywhere else. It’s a wonder 
to me he hasn’t got killed years ago. He’s laid himself open to 
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it whenever he’s had a decent excuse. The way he slipped past 
that express goods at Crockford a year or two back was a caution. 
She was just about crossing right in his track, on account of having 
missed her own points : 

‘Yes, yes,’ I interrupted ; ‘I know the story by heart; he’s 
the coolest man in the service—well, anything more ?’ 

‘Ah, to be sure; he 78 cool where another man would go 
wrong, but he’s afraid of things which neither you nor I can see, 
sir. He left his mining work because he was afraid of his dead 
father, though they offered him the chance of a good berth there 
as soon as he got older. He came to us partly for the sake of 
dangers big enough to keep his mind off something worse ; he 
used to see things below ground as made an old man of him 
before he was turned sixteen. That was the other part of his 
reason for getting a place in our sheds. And it’s my belief that 
he’s begun to see things again lately.’ 

Psychical research was not. so popular in those days as it has 
since become. I was incredulous, and did not hesitate to convey 
as much to my garrulous companion, hinting that such suspicions 
should not be circulated at random, since they might end by 
reaching headquarters in a garbled version, which, however base- 
less, would be pretty sure to sow prejudices in the minds of the 
authorities against the poor hero of Mr. Clark’s legends. He was 
considerably scandalised at my view of the matter, and protested 
his innocence of any desire to tell tales out of school. 

‘What I’m telling you, sir, has never crossed my lips till now; 
make your mind easy on that score. I’ve always been on good 
terms with Jabez, though I’ve seen nothing much of him since 
he was promoted to express passengers. Just now and again, like, 
he gets off on leave, and then I sometimes catch a glimpse of 
him to speak to. But he’s got shy of Bodington, somehow ; which 
is what I’m coming to as fast as I can. You mind that row of 
whitewashed cottages where the porters live on the edge of the 
down line?’ 

‘Opposite the signal-box? Yes.’ 

‘ Ah! oppo-site the north box. Well, Jabez said they was going 
to be built, and described ’em, too, exactly as they are, before 
ever instructions had been received for building them. Then, 
again, the last time he was here he said something about the 
Company’s wanting a new box there, and it was to be carried out 
soon. I expected to hear some more about that in a few days; 
but anyhow, it’s not come true yet. It will, though, as sure as 
I'm sitting here. Why, he knows how the signals are before he 
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can possibly see them. When he’s running along one section he 
sees to the end of the next, curves being of no account.’ 

‘In short, his vision is not impeded by the wall of a tunnel or 
the side of a cutting,’ I remarked. 

‘ Just so, sir,’ was the reply, made in evident good faith ; ‘and 
his mate swears the dog’ll bark like mad if the line’s not signalled 
clear ahead. I was telling him he ought to set up as one of these 
—what they call “ sporting prophets”; he’d make a power o’ money 
by selling straight tips, and could live like a fighting cock if he 
chose. “It has got to be,” was all he said; “those cottages are 
up, I see; I’m going to walk up to’em. Can youcome?” Well, 
I couldn’t do it just then, and he dursn’t for the life of him go 
alone; so he waited while I finished off my work, and then we 
went along, I a little way in front of him. He kept on looking 
behind him, and once he stopped short. ‘There it is again,” he 
says; “what train is that, Clark?” “It’s a train that’s always 
a-coming and never comes,” I says, meaning the wind in the 
telegraph wires, of course. ‘ Yes,” he says; ‘always a-coming ; 
but where does it come from?” He’d got his dog under his arm, 
and the creature was shaking aud whining louder and louder the 
nearer we got to the signal-box. ‘ Hush!” he said, when we came 
up to the cottages, and stepped clean into the. way between the 
rails on the down side. ‘ P’raps it’ll come now, wherever it comes 
from.” He looked worse than I’ve seen any man look. Not Jem 
Barnes, our ticket-collector, didn’t look worse when he had the 
jaundice, and wanted to throw himself in front of the 7.43 be- 
cause he hadn’t got the spirit to go on collecting another ticket ; 
Jabez looked a sight worse than him, standing up there dreadful 
with the yelling fury of a dog in his arms, both of ’em ready for 
the train that never came. He’s got the buzzing of trains so deep 
into his head, you see, that he can’t get it out again, even when 
there’s nothing to buzz.’ 

‘What did he want to go up to the cottages for?’ 

‘Nothing, so far as I could see. When no train came he went 
and touched the wall—so—with his hand, and then wiped it carefully 
with a bunch of grass. ‘ Does the white come off?” I asked him. 
“No; it’s not white—you know what colour it is,” I think he 
said. Then he tottered down under the wall, and I went for some 
brandy, for I thought he was a bit overworked. He was saying 
his prayers when I came back, and wouldn’t touch a drop.’ 

‘Prayers! I thought he took after his father.’ 

‘P’raps he was saying ’em backwards way,’ remarked Mr. Clark 
slily. ‘You see, there was a lot of ministers and pious folks used 
to come and pray over his father, and they gave Jabez his name, 
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and a stray piece o’ their minds now and then. He can't remem- 
ber much about it now, though, so I expect it wasn’t a prayer he 
was muttering, only something like one. He thinks that train 
is after him yet, and it’s going to catch him up at Bodington some 
time or other. As if anything on wheels could catch the mail 
when “Chimera” has got it in tow! You'll get to Crockford 
to-night, sir; I don’t know as there’s much more to tell about 
poor old Jabez—old before he’s forty, too! I’m six years older 
nor him, though you won’t find one grey hair on my head to one 
black hair on his.’ 

I did not stay to count Mr. Clark’s grey hairs as a first step 
towards verifying his other statements. He probably did not 
guess how deeply his recital interested me, in spite of this omis- 
sion. That he was not far short of giving implicit credence to 
his old friend’s supposed manifestations of second sight I soon 
perceived. The three of us hailed from a district where more 
than one old-world superstition was dying hard, and this was most 
likely his reason for making me accessory to his own sneaking 
sympathy with the supernatural attainments claimed by Jabez 
Speed. He believed that I should, to some extent at least, share 
his feelings; and he was not deceived. My incredulity, indeed, 
was somewhat forced. In reality, whatever my reason urged to 
the contrary, I could not shake off a certain indefinable qualm, 
which by no means diminished when I had left Bodington. It 
inspired in me something sufficiently like anxiety to baulk me of 
more than one night’s rest, so thoroughly was my mind absorbed 
by speculations in an endless series concerning the faint unearthly 
rumours that sometimes steal through every barrier of human 
sense into the very citadels of the material world. Unwilling as 
I was to afford the slenderest hospitality to these bloodless, self- 
invited guests from a sphere whose cold courtesies must some day 
be faced with fortitude by the most timid as well as by the bravest 
of us, I could resign myself to their presence, being free from the 
self-reproach which caused Macbeth to ‘take on so’ when Banquo’s 
ghost insisted on being included in the dinner-party. Outwardly 
I was a trifle haggard, but not in a state of nervous excitement. 
Nevertheless, it required a considerable effort to suppress any sign 
of emotion when, in answer to my inquiries, it turned out that 
the order had just been given for a new north signal-box at 
Bodington. 

Three months later stress of work in my department had got 
the better of my private, or, rather, my secret concerns; for the 
sanity of railway servants may be fairly considered a public 
concern. I gradually fell back into normal grooves, and almost 
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forgot that accidents might happen on the best-regulated lines. 
Ours, I need scarcely remark, by the way, is the best-regulated 
line in this kingdom, and consequently in the world. 

I was working one day in a room at our London offices, and 
happened to be having it all alone to myself, for a wonder, when 
a clerk looked in to know how long it would be before the chief 
of the department could see a man who wished to communicate 
something of importance. 

‘What man is it ?’ I demanded. 

It was ‘only a fireman,’ the clerk said; to which I replied, in 
a manner calculated to show my decided preference of the useful 
(as, for instance, a fireman) to the ornamental (as, for instance, a 
raw young clerk), ‘Send the man in, if I can do anything for 
him.’ 

In another moment, a scared-looking, unkempt giant of a 
stoker stood in front of my desk, fumbling awkwardly with a cap 
that savoured strongly of grease and oil. I recognised him at once. 

‘Well, Potter, what’s the matter with you? A touch of 
ague, eh? Don’t be afraid of getting near the fire, man; give 
yourself a good warm.’ 

But Potter, disregarding my invitation, burst out into a 
rambling speech, remarkable no less for its vehemence than for 
the ambiguity of its drift. 

‘I can’t stand it a day longer,’ he growled; and his great black 
fist trembled with the agitation that struggled vainly to escape 
through the inadequate safety-valve of language; the desk shook 
under his hand. I cculd not have gone on writing, if I had 
wanted to do so. 

‘We've travelled together long enough, and the job’s more’n I 
can bear. To see him gettin’ wuss every time, and knowin’ as it 
can’t last without some most owdacious smash, or suthink horful to 
wind up with—it fair beats me. In course, bein’ under his orders, 
and only just shovellin’ an’ shovellin’, I can’t pretend to manage 
her, and she’s as sure to go off the metals, or break a haxle, or 
bust up one way or t’other, as Jabez Speed is bent on doin’ for 
hisself at that ’ere Bodington crossing. There ain’t a man I 
knows on as’ll risk takin’ the run with him twice over, without 
he’s precious hungry to be a corpse afore he’s done. The job’s 
too ’eavy, by a deal. I’m not agoin’ to put up with it, not if I'm 
sacked on the spot.’ 

He went on muttering incoherently while I framed a hasty 
resolution. The man was desperate ; so much was plain, and re- 
monstrance was out of the question. The only thing to be done 
was to find out what foundation he had for his panic. 
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‘When is your next trip, Potter? Oh! to be sure not before 
8.30 this evening. Very well; you must have the engine all 
ready as usual, and someone shall be sent to take your place on 
the foot-plate. You'll hear from the superintendent what to do 
next. Good-day.’ 

Seizing a sheet of official paper, I scrawled off, in a very un- 
official hand, a note to the seer of Bodington. 


‘(Private.) 

‘Deur Clark,—I understand that your new north box is just 
completed. Look out for “ Chimera” to-night, she and her master 
seem determined to run their heads into it sooner or later. He 
has been very bad the last week, according to his mate, who has 
come off on strike with fright; and I am afraid the crisis in 
J. S.’s career is at hand. Join me in seeing him safely through 
it, if we can.’ 


I hurriedly initialled this composition, trusting that, muddled 
as it appeared, it would suffice to put the station-master effectually 
on the alert, and sent it off by a trusty old guard who was to pass 
through Bodington that afternoon. A confabulation with the 
locomotive superintendent followed—a man of multitudinous re- 
sources and stratagems. The upshot was that I had a good but 
abstemious dinner at an earlier hour than usual; dressed myself 
in a comfortable suit of slops and a snug travelling-cap, and pre- 
sented myself, to Potter's amazement, at the depét. After 
examining the pressure-gauge, and seeing that the engine carried 
her full supply of coal and water, I sent Potter about his business 
—or, rather, about his idleness—with a caution to hold his 
tongue respecting the ‘ Chimera’s’ temporary fireman, or he would 
be dismissed altogether. Then I steamed quietly into the station, 
and had everything in beautiful order five full minutes before we 
were timed to start. Steam was up as Jabez Speed and his dog 
took their several places, the latter on the lid of the tool-box, 
but there was not the slightest undue escape at the safety-valves. 
In short, I understood my part of the work, and was almost worthy 
to have permanently assisted such a consummate driver as the 
man whose hand was now on the regulator. The clock struck; 
the platform-inspector’s whistle shrilled in token that all was, so 
far, right ; the guard behind echoed with his, and the guard in 
front waved his green flag. A low growl from the dog was 
drowned in the warning note addressed by the engine to the great 
signal-box beyond the bridge; he noticed me, if his master did 
not, and resented my unaccustomed presence. A glance back at 
the dimly-lighted terminus; a sudden painful craving to throw 
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myself off and remain in that safe harbour; a freezing sense of 
being cut off from the hope of ever seeing it and my kind friends 
there again; a despair such as a man may feel in the interval 
between that moment when he leaps recklessly from some high 
place and the moment when he is dashed to pieces against the 
unyielding ground below—this and more than this was my 
experience as we plunged into the first tunnel, and saw the red 
glare hollowing out the foul blackness, while, puffing and panting 
and snorting, and hissing and groaning and clanking, and quivering 
and rumbling, the monster beneath our feet dragged its load 
laboriously up the gradient towards the level road ahead. 

Children are taught by their nurses to regard trains as some- 
what unmanageable playthings, and to say ‘pretty puff-puff’ 
whenever they chance to see one. Thus they learn to grow up 
into fearless pigmies, swarming merrily in the very track of forces 
too immeasurable for a single world to contain, as microscopical 
insects swarm in garden paths and perhaps fancy that they may 
control the gardener’s movements till he crushes a few of them 
one day with his roller. To hear the surprise and indignation 
expressed on all sides when anything goes wrong on a railway, 
one might imagine that steam itself was but the invention of a 
mere man, of an intelligence no whit superior to that which could 
discern a method of applying this pre-existing force to one or two 
purposes out of a myriad undiscovered utilities. Whereas we are 
in constant need of some reminder to teach us a proper attitude 
towards the awful Powers and Essences—Titans, men used to call 
them, nor was the gross conception much further from the truth 
than ours—in whose veiled presence we idly buzz and crawl, 
viewing their elusive grandeur with something like contempt, 
base, impudent ephemere though we are. 

Even if we possessed the key to all of nature’s mysteries, our 
accursed presumption would be a perpetual obstacle to using it. 
We should thus only place ourselves more completely at the mercy 
of forces which it is the fashion to call blind or impersonal be- 
cause we ourselves are the complacent victims of ophthalmia, and 
act as though we had no wills of our own. Blind and impersonal, 
however, as these encompassing entities may be, it seems ridiculous 
to suppose them capable of ever wearing out or coming to an end, 
when the off-scouring of mankind are confident of winning a 
place, whether they will like it or not, in eternity. Such men 
contrive machines, more or less imperfect, now. They little think 
how like machines they themselves are growing. They do not 
discern whose hand upon the regulator urges them so blindly 
onward. Nevertheless, they are not without a driver, nor will 
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he leave them till he has driven his poor human automata down 
the steepest of all inclines. 

I am not at all sure, though, whether steam has yet quite 
deceived mankind at large into thinking that she is a kind of 
serviceable angel, pledged to obey them and diligently guard their 
interests. On the ‘Chimera’ that night I was disposed to see a 
hideous black form skulking behind the smiling face of things. 
I fancied nature changing, with a thunder-clap, into a diabolical 
being who should announce to us shuddering wretches: ‘ You 
wanted to make me serve you, and I pretended to comply: But, 
turn and turn about, my masters, if you please ; come, you shall 
serve me better than ever I served you.’ And yet I did not keep 
this idea for many minutes or miles of the journey. All the 
while I was shovelling coal into the furnace; the action grew 
first monotonous, then mechanical. It seemed that we were 
already serving the demon of steam at least. 

Beat—beat—beat ; faster and faster throbbed the great steel 
pulse as we gained the level course, and knew that for some time 
to come there were no curves to speak of. The funnel had ceased 
to belch forth its scudding clouds in a series of distinguishable 
puffs. Now they streamed out pell-mell, clinging to each other's 
flimsy skirts so close that they appeared as one continuous mass, 
no more composed of separate units than the sea seems to be a 
mere collection of drops. Sparks, too, flew up along with the 
trailing wreath, and vanished sometimes high up towards the 
stars. An intermittent rivalry was kept up between them, in 
which the smoke had the best of it in point of endurance, while 
the sparks rose to a greater height above the ground. Their life 
was brief and agitated enough, but there was a fierce joy and 
concentration in it which might mean, translated into ordinary 
humdrum language: ‘We alone among the satellites of this 
colossal fiery dragon know the way to live. We have no past, no 
future; no cares to sober, no regrets to sadden us. Ours is the 
prerogative of pure enjoyment. To be alive, to feel yourself, 
though for an instant, between those twin infinities of blank 
Before and After—no more, no less, is life, as we, the blithest of 
earth-born things, count it; all else is smoke.’ Such seemed the 
noiseless burden of the sparks; to form one pantomimic syllable 
of which each was content to give his life. The smoke fled swiftly 
by without replying; or, if it wrote any crabbed hieroglyphics 
against the blue-black sky, it blurred them out immediately, 
jealous of my deciphering the vague characters. See the furnace 
gape to the smoke-wreath, making it start with a blush from its 
pallor! We can guess at more secrets here. In with the coal! 
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It grows murky as we feed the dragon, a withered wreath in place 
of the one that showed so white. Innocence could have no fitter 
emblem—it was pure ; it became ashamed; it blushed for shame ; 
it ends smirched. Forget it, forget it, forget it; rushing and 
roaring ; faster and faster race miles against minutes; beat— 
beat—beat ! 

Hitherto I had been too much preoccupied with my thoughts 
and my incessant toil to scrutinise my fellow-traveller very closely. 
But presently a sound reached me indistinctly through the noise 
of our motion, a sound that refused to blend with the tide of 
other sounds sweeping about us. It was after stopping to re- 
plenish the boiler that I first heard this anomalous sound breaking 
through the rest in gusts, and discovered it to proceed from 
Jabez Speed. He was talking in a kind of sing-song. Whether 
he intentionally raised and lowered his voice I could not tell; the 
effect may have been—partially at all events—due to the wind, 
which had by this time begun to make rough sport of us. After 
a while he ceased to keep his back so religiously turned upon me, 
and began to look nervously over his shoulder, not at me, but over 
the right side of the engine, where the up-line lay. Gradually 
he turned his body more and more towards this direction, speaking 
unintelligently all the while. Then he left his position by the 
regulator at intervals to crane over the side, as though he feared 
some accident might have occurred in the rear part of the train. 
But it was always over the right side that he looked, and after 
every gaze into the distance whence we came, his hand moved the 
regulator, with the result of increasing our already terrific pace. 

At last he drew back with a violent start from reconnoitring 
in the manner described. I happened to get a full view of him in 
the light of the furnace, and his face wore a look as though his 
soul were already condemned to fire unquenchable. It is im- 
possible to describe it. I can but record my instantaneous 
conviction that the living freight behind us, chatting, smoking, 
reading, or sleeping, in utter careless ignorance of their real 
situation, were at the mercy of a madman. 

‘Lost, lost, lost!’ he raved; ‘she is gaining on us: there, on 
the up-line!’ 

He staggered against me and almost fell. Before, however, I 
could do anything towards stopping the train, he was upon his 
feet, calling for more coal to be piled on. To struggle or demur 
was useless. He would have hurled me off to my sudden de- 
struction, had I not obeyed. I tried confusedly to exercise my 
wits, but they were in a state of open mutiny. The one idea 
that occurred to me was that we must have ignored a station 
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where we should have stopped, and that news of the runaway 
train might have preceded us by now. Still, what of that? The 
line might be—indeed, it was—blocked ; but Speed took no heed 
of the lights in front. His eyes were fastened upon the spectral 
train that was pursuing us, as he believed, along the parallel line 
of rails, or he would have seen gesticulating figures at windows of 
signal-boxes or on station platforms; he would have heard the 
guard shouting from the nearest van; he would have shuddered 
at the ‘Chimera’s’ premonitory symptoms of leaving the metals, at 
the jarring shocks which every moment threatened annihilation, 
at the poor dog’s well-nigh human screams of anguish. 

The next time he looked round for the fatal illusion, I sprang 
upon the regulator, shut off the steam, and with all my might 
applied the brake. He gave a fearful yell, and struck desperately 
at me. I clung to his arms in vain, while our pace sensibly 
slackened to about a third of what it had been. Recognising 
this, he put me from him, as willing to defer his vengeance on 
me. We were both on the engine proper, and I was too weak to 
stir hand or foot, when he set the handle of the brake spinning 
free once more, and wrenched at the regulator with such sheer 
recklessness that I feared an explosion. The ‘Chimera’ bounded 
forward alone; the strain had severed her from the tender and the 
rest of the train. Speed saw nothing of this accident. He stared 
fixedly through the glazed loophole in front of him: ‘ There, 
there! she’s passed us; she’s coming back—she’s running us 
down! Ah!’... For a second a strange white light shone 
round us, and in the light—yes, he was right, or else I had gone 
mad too—for the light revealed a train bearing down inevitably 
upon us. The maniac threw up his hands, and vanished out of 
my sight, his dog leaping after him. I suppose I bestirred myself 
somehow; for the engine would not have pulled up short a 
quarter of a mile further on, or gone on whistling all that time, 
of its own accord. Before me mae stopped, my senses fled. 


c You see, sir,’ ssid Mr. Clark, as soon as ry was collected 
enough to understand what I had been through, ‘ with the new 
north box just opposite the blank, whitewashed wall of those 
cottages, it was just the place for the parson’s dissolving views. I 
remembered that slide of the train, having seen it exhibited in 
the parish schoolroom at an entertainment not long since. That 
was the only thing as I could think on as was suited to bring 
Jabez round, and if he’d had the tender to fall back on, he’d have 
been all safe enough now, poor fellow ; not a doubt of it.’ 

‘ And the train?’ 
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‘We sent her on with a goods engine. Why there was more 
than twenty minutes to spare when they started; they wouldn’t 
be very late after all, in spite of travelling a bit slower.’ 

‘What became of Jabez Speed and his dog? They’ve 
neither of them got any further than Bodington this time, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘No,’ replied the station-master simply ; ‘ Jabez was the one 
man in the world as could beat his own record, and he’s done it 
on his last trip. It’s a pity he broke anything more than the 
regulations, for I reckon there aren’t no “ Chimeras” where he’s 
gone to; and a man must feela bit out of it there at times, when 
the music he’s been accustomed toall his life was so very different 
to harp-playing. But p’raps, after all, we have enough of engines 
here to last for ever. There’s a train due now. I must be 
looking after it.’ 

CLEMENT BIRD. 
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Doctor Cnoiiiug, 


THE solitary tree that stood on Fiddler’s Acre was stark and leaf- 
less, with but a single branch to support its load of fruit—a 
ragged corpse that swung and dangled heavily, or spun round and 
round upon its creaking chain as the wind listed. 

For around Fiddler’s Acre the wind is always blowing. On 
the slope, at the gibbet’s foot, the grass, flogged and tortured by 
every gust of heaven in its turn, lay brown and stuated. Here 
the gales of two channels seem to have fixed their meeting-place, 
and on dirty nights will race hither over leagues of furze and 
swamp and naked moorland to swoop around in a devil’s dance, 
and set the wilderness roaring amain; so that the wayfarer, over- 
taken by its riot upon the high road that winds around the base 
of this dreary eminence, may well chance to hear every note in 
the Aolian gamut, and catch a buffet from every corner of the 
compass before he can get his breath again and go his way giving 
thanks or cursing, as the case may be. 

‘Come up, Dapple! Shoulders at it, old fellow!’ 

Dr. Unonius, driving homewards in his light gig, heaved a 
sigh of resignation, and addressed a word of encouragement to 
his horse before plunging into the mellay. 

It was past midnight, and a bright north wind was cleaving 
the heavens and shrieking past his ears. To his left, above the 
gallows on Fiddler’s Acre, hung the waning moon, dimmed only 
as at intervals atorn cloud scudded past her face to join the black 
battalion of its comrades massed on the horizon behind. Lamps, 
on such a night, were a superfluity, and, moreover, old Dapple 
knew every inch of the road. But the Doctor carried them, 
nevertheless, for emergencies. 

He was a young man. So much could be learnt of his figure 
even in spite of the thick overcoat, the collar of which, as he bent 
to meet the blast, allowed nothing of his face to be seen but a 
pair of very black eyebrows and two very red ears. He was also 
a slight man—-so slight that it was a miracle the tempest had not 
torn him from his perch on that rickety gig. 

But the Doctor was also an exceedingly wise young man, and 
in spite of surroundings wore that pleasant frame of mind which 
becomes one who has been dining with the squire, and bears 
home his share of the squire’s port beneath his waistcoat ; nor was 
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he the more disposed to quarrel with the night because he had 
indulged his genius in its earlier hours. So he expressed his 
regret in a simple sigh. 

‘Weather and highwaymen,’ soliloquised this elderly youth, 
‘I bite my thumb at the both. As for weather, I am furnished 
against it out of the squire’s hospitality. 

Cras vel atra 
Nube poluin pater occupato 
Vel sole puro, 
Or, as we less politely sang just now—it was a rollicking chorus, 
though— 
With Hey, trolly, lolly! a leg to the Devil, 
And answer him ctvil, and off with your cap: 
Sing Hey, trolly, lolly! Good-morrow, Sir Evil, 
Weve finished the tap, 
And, saving your Worship, we care not a rap I? 

The Doctor at this point opened his lips to give effect to the 
stave, but shut them again quickly on a mouthful of cold wind. 

‘As for highwaymen,’ he continued, ‘ cantabit vacwus—how 
does it go? I may not be vacuus, but I defy the rascals to take 
from me my share of the squire’s port. By the way, there’s a 
fellow hanging up yonder—Hulloa! Steady, Dapple, steady !’ 

In a brief lull of the storm his gaze had wandered to the 
summit of Fiddler’s Acre, by this time immediately above his left, 
and to the gibbet blackly outlined against the moor. But it was 
not this that caused him to jerk at the reins with a quick ex- 
clamation. 

At the gallows foot, and distinct upon the sky-line, stood a 
human figure—the figure of a woman. 

For a moment his gaze rested upon this dark silhouette. 
Then with a howl the storm swept down again—lashing, pound- 
ing, and raving around his ears with a full orchestration of basso 
and falsetto, For a moment the gig staggered in this whirlwind ; 
then master and horse bent their heads afresh, and fought their 
way through it. 

When, after full two minutes of this conflict, the Doctor 
looked up again towards the gibbet, the figure had vanished. 

For nearly half a mile the road trended to the left around 
Fiddler’s Acre, and every step was contested by old Dapple 
against a dozen furious gusts. Presently the moon shone full 
before them and revealed the highway stretching whitely to the 
west across the level moor. The wind, strong as ever, grew 
steady again as they turned their backs upon the tor. 

The Doctor turned round for a last look. 
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‘This is very extraordinary,’ he muttered. ‘Ill be sworn I 
saw a woman. But what on earth a woman can be after on 
Fiddler’s Acre, at this hour and in such weather, I'll be equally 
sworn I cannot guess. Rizpah, perhaps, keeping watch over the 
fellow that was hoisted there two days back—what’s his name ? 
Renatus—Renatus Bennet. An odd name, that, for a ? 

He broke off to turn sharply round again; for the usually 
sober Dapple had shied violently to the right, and now stood 
stock-still, with his legs planted widely, in the middle of the 
road. 

‘Steady, Dapple! What ails the horse? Hulloa!’ 

To the left of the road, and just before him, stood a woman. 

Her figure was larger than the ordinary, and shaped with the 
clumsiness of middle age. Over her head was flung a dark shawl, 
which her left hand held tightly together at the throat. In her 
right she carried a large bag. This was as much as the Doctor 
could see, for the shawl concealed her features. 

‘Hulloa!’ said he again. ‘Do you want a lift ?’ 

The woman appeared to hesitate. She made a step forward 
and halted. 

‘ Are you going my way ?’ called the Doctor, more loudly. 

She nodded. ‘Yes,’ she answered at last, and her voice was 
hoarse and constrained. 

‘Come round to the other side then, and get up. Here, give 
me your bag.’ 

The woman crossed in front of Dapple—who backed a foot or 
so uneasily—came round to the step, and handed up her bag. It 
was a two-handled carpet-bag of considerable depth, and Doctor 
Unonius, as he took it from her and rested it against the splash- 
board, noticed also that it was exceedingly heavy. He held out 
his hand. The woman grasped it, and clambered up beside him. 

He gave a sharp look at her, and called to old Dapple. The 
horse pulled himself together and broke into a brisk trot, which 
continued for hard upon half a mile before either occupant of the 
gig broke silence. 

For Doctor Unonius was considering. He was a cool-headed 
man, but at this time of night, and in this place, the problem 
that faced him was neither easy nor pleasant. He had to deal 
with a discovery—and the discovery was this: 

The hand which had just grasped his was no woman’s at all, 
but the hand of aman. He stole another glance at his companion. 
She, or he, was leaning forward in a huddled attitude to meet the 
wind, which by this time was attacking the right-hand side of the 
gig. No atom of face could be seen: only the hand which 
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grasped the shawl. If any doubts had lurked in the Doctor’s 
mind, the sight of this hand resolved them, It was a man’s hand, 
plainly enough. He recognised this with a slight thrill, which 
possibly was not fear, but certainly was not ease. 

‘You are shivering,’ he said. 

The crouching figure nodded, but did not speak. 

*‘ Are you cold?’ 

For a moment there was no answer, then a shake of the head. 

‘Til, then? Iam a doctor: let me feel your pulse.’ 

His companion made a quick gesture as if to hide the hand 
grasping the rail of the gig. There was a hesitating pause, and 
then the hand was reached across to him. 

Dr. Unonius, drawing off his right-hand glove with bis teeth, 
laid his fingers in professional fashion upon the wrist, and took 
occasion to look well at the hand. Yes; hewas right. The palm 
was large and horny, the fingers knotted with a white scar, as of 
some long-healed cut, running across them. He could see also 
that the finger-tips were stained and brown. Altogether, it was a 
villainous hand—a ‘ gallows hand,’ as the Doctor muttered to him- 
self; and then, something in the pulse’s beat caught his attention. 
At the end of half a minute he relaxed his grasp, and the hand 
was smartly withdrawn. 

At the same moment the Doctor’s own hand went swiftly 
upwards to his head. There was a tug at the reins, and old 
Dapple came to a standstill with a sprawl that almost fetched him 
back on his haunches. 

‘ My hat is gone!’ exclaimed the Doctor. 

Sure enough it was. Ashe peered after it into the moonlight, 
he saw a black speck travel horizontally away across the heath 
for some twenty yards, and then drop gracefully against a dark 
clump of furze bushes. 

‘ My hat is gone,’ repeated he. 

His companion did not budge, hardly so much as turned a 
glance, but sat as before, shivering and dumb. 

‘Would you mind jumping down and fetching it? It lies 
yonder among the furze,’ ventured the Doctor politely. 

‘Can’t you do without it?’ was the reply. The voice was 
husky and the tone ungracious. 

‘No, I cannot.’ 

‘Then why not get it yourself? I'll hold the horse.’ 

‘Because I do not choose.’ The Doctor was beginning to 
lose his temper. ‘Damn it, madam! manners are manners, but 
remember this is my gig.’ 

‘Curse your hat!’ was the answer, muttered under the 
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speaker’s breath. But the figure rose, nevertheless, and set one 
foot on the step. 

‘Hand me down my bag, if I’m to go for it. Manners may 
be manners, but they’re one thing and trusting’s another.’ 

The stranger climbed out and stood beside the step, with one 
hand holding on to the edge of the foot-board. 

‘Come, hand down my bag,’ 

For answer, Dr. Unonius lifted his foot and brought it down 
suddenly on the detaining hand, grinding his heel savagely into 
the fingers. Almost at the same moment the lash fell over 
Dapple’s haunches. There was a yell of pain, a wild curse, a 
scattering of hoofs, and the old horse, unaccustomed to the whip 
and well nigh scared out of his senses, plunged forward into 
the night. 

For a minute or so, Dr. Unonius, as he called and plied the 
lash alternately, fancied he heard above the rattle of the gig and 
clatter of Dapple’s gallop the sound of footsteps pursuing him 
down the hard road. It died away, however, and indeed the 
horse was fairly beside himself with terror, and tore along as 
though the devil sat behind the splash-board. 

At the end of two miles, and before the road left the skirts of 
the moor to dip towards the hollow where lay the little town and 
his home, the Doctor thought fit to pull up and breathe him a 
bit. They were between hedges now, with the wind behind them 
and the moon well upon the right, casting a deep shadow half- 
way across the road. 

For several minutes the Doctor’s gaze had dwelt with curiosity 
on the carpet-bag in front of him, He felt some little squeam- 
ishness at first about exploring it, but impatience and a recollec- 
tion of that villainous grip, as well as of the figure upon Fiddler’s 
Acre, got the mastery. Setting old Dapple at a walk, he leant 
forward and drew the bag up to his knee. 

The carpet-bag was old and soiled with mud, the handles 
black and frayed with use. It was secured by a brass lock, now 
coated green with verdigris, and a rusty key on a tag of whip- 
cord depended from one of the handles. This key the Doctor 
fitted into the lock and turned. 

He plunged his hand deeply into the bag and drew out a long 
horse pistol, then a saw, two horn-handled knives, a flannel shirt, 
a bunch of keys, a powder-flask, and half a yard or less of crape. 
Finally, and from the bottom of the bag, he pulled forth a small 
bundle. 

The bundle was wrapped around in a coarse bit of linen and 
tied with a fragment of crape. He untied this and pushed aside 
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the wrapper. In spite of his coolness he sat for a moment bolt 
upright with horror. 

On his knees lay a human hand. 

As the moonlight fell upon it, he could see that it had been 
neatly severed at the wrist and the bones carefully sawn asunder. 
He noticed also that it was a right hand, and then he swiftly 
wrapped the thing up again, bundled it with the rest of his dis- 
coveries back into the bag, cut once more at old Dapple with the 
whip, and never drew rein or slackened pace until he reached his 
own door, 

Dr. Unonius inhabited a small cottage on the outskirts of the 
little town, and high up on the hillside which fringed the moor. 
Being poor, he stabled old Dapple and bestowed the gig under 
cover with his own hands; and being unmarried, as he lifted out 
the bag {and entered his front door he determined, late as the 
hour was, to treat himself to a glass of strong waters and examine 
his prize at leisure before retiring to bed. 

The room which he entered served him alike for sitting. 
room and laboratory. As he struck a light and lit his reading- 
lamp it revealed a narrow chamber lined about the wall with 
shelves full of glass bottles and volumes bound in sober calf. In 
every bit of space not so occupied hung anatomical designs and 
pictures that made the lay hair stand on end. Around the 
centre table a medley of retort stands, ragged quartos, papers, 
instruments, and even bottles of curious shape, littered the floor. 
A box from which a human thigh-bone protruded stood in one 
corner, and a pair of skulls covered with ink splashes grinned 
among the pipes and bottles on the mantel-shelf. 

In this dismal den the Doctor moved at his ease. From a 
phial that looked fit only to hold poison, but which, to judge 
from the smell, contained whiskey, he mixed himself a glass; 
then divesting himself of his driving coat and wraps, he lit a 
short pipe, set the carpet-bag upon the table, and pulling his 
chair up, began methodically to explore the contents. 

He was a slim man with a grave and yellowish face, that gave 
curious contradiction to the sentiments he uttered when first we 
made his acquaintance. Something in his figure and the cut of 
his black suit compelled the belief that he was younger than he 
looked. The hair around his temples was scanty, but dark as a 
crow’s wing. He was clean shaven, with two lines, one on either 
side of a thin and somewhat long upper lip, that had a habit of 
deepening and contracting in moments of thought; otherwise 
the features were immobile and enigmatical. 

He pulled out the pistol—a clumsy weapon, but clean in the 
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barrel—examined it, drew the charge, and carefully reloaded. 
Setting down the weapon by his right hand, he took a sip of 
whiskey and proceeded with his search. One by one the contents 
of the bag were arranged before him in a semicircle, with the 
pistol as its termination upon the right, until he came to the 
bundle. This, without change of his expressionless face, he 
placed before him in the centre of the are, and, drawing the lamp 
closer, with a light hand unwrapped. 

It was a man’s hand, small and not rudely formed, but 
marred to some extent with signs of coarse labour. The long 
and prehensile fingers were blunted at the tips, the deep and 
frequent lines across the palm interrupted here and there by 
callous spots and galls. It had been severed from the forearm at 
about two inches above the wrist, and the knife had cut across an 
anchor deeply tattooed inthe skin. The upper part of this device, 
with the two last words of the motto Never say Die, adorned the 
edge. 

‘From the gallows, of course,’ said Dr. Unonius to himself. 
‘H’m, the Line of Life ends with some abruptness, and as for the 
Line of Fate it finds itself towards the end in a perfect welter of 
crosses and unholy marks. Master Renatus Bennet had a short 
life and a merry one—and a devilish iniquitous one to boot,’ he 
added reflectively. 

He turned the hand over. : 

‘The Faculty flouts palmistry,’ he muttered. ‘H’m, so much 
the worse for the Faculty ; but one cannot blame it, seeing how the 
principles are expounded at present. Anyway, I’m deeply obliged 
to that ruffian for his present. It’s an interesting hand—not 
altogether villainous, but sly, sly to a degree. There’s something 
about it that beats me entirely. I wonder : 

He had half turned and risen from his chair with arm ex- 
tended to reach down a book from the shelf behind, when he heard 
a tapping on the outer door. 

The Doctor paused in the act of rising. The tapping was 
repeated, a succession of gentle knocks followed by a pause. 

‘Who’s there ?’ inquired the Doctor, rising and moving to his 
chamber door. 

The tapping had been resumed again, but broke off suddenly. 
He stepped out into the passage and repeated his question. 

‘Never mind who ’tis,’ answered a voice in a hoarse whisper. 
‘T’ve brought your hat.’ 

Doctor Unonius, finger on lip, stood for a moment considering, 
then softly shot back the bolt and opened the doer. 

‘Come in,’ he said. 
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A dark figure crossed the threshold and halted in the passage 
as the Doctor refastened the door. 

‘Come into the room here,’ commanded he. 

- The figure followed him. It still wore its skirt and the dark 
shawl which it drew further down, as though to keep off the 
dazzle of the lamp-light. 

‘Now,’ said the Doctor, turning sharply round. ‘ What do 
you want ?’ 

‘Here ’tis,’ said his visitor, extending the hat towards him. 

‘Put it down on the table, and let me know what you want.’ 

A pair of glistening eyes were fixed upon the array upon the 
table. 

‘I wants,’ said the figure, ‘them things;’ and it nodded to- 
wards them. 

‘ And in particular, I suppose,’ replied Dr. Unonius, reseating 
himself in the chair, and with his left hand arranging the shade 
of the lamp so as to throw the light full upon his visitor, and 
in particular, I suppose—this hand ?’” 

The figure nodded again. Dr. Unonius kept his right hand 
close to the pistol. 

‘To begin with,’ he resumed, ‘let me see who you are.’ 

His companion shrank back a step. 

‘Come, come. I know you to be a man. I discovered that 
when I helped you into my gig. Further, to be wandering about 
Fiddler’s Acre in the dead of night, with another man’s hand 
concealed in a bag, is, to say the least, suspicious, is it not? So 
if you refuse to let me know who you are, you must excuse me,’ 
continued the Doctor, tapping the pistol significantly, ¢ if T, on 
my side, refuse to give up this hand.’ 

There was a pause. The Doctor, with his face in the shadow, 
tapped impatiently as though waiting for an answer. 

‘Will you give it up if you know?’ 

‘That depends,’ replied the Doctor inflexibly. 

His visitor hesitated for a second or two, seemed as if about to 
speak again, and then, with a sudden gesture, flung back the shawl. 

A low-browed, mottled, villainous face, garnished with a stubbly 
Newgate fringe, and surmounted with a thatch of ragged hair of 
an undecided colour, met the eyes of Dr. Unonius. The expres- 
sion was sulkily defiant, and the small eyes shifted uneasily. 

The Doctor gazed at him for some moments with calm obsery- 
ance. 

‘J know you,’ he said at last. ‘You are Master Calvin Higgs,’ 

His visitor nodded sullenly. 

‘Charged at the last Assizes, along with Renatus Bennet, with 
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robbery of His Majesty’s Mail and murder of Richard Henslow, 
the guard ; 

‘I got off” urged Mr. Higgs with some hoarseness. 

‘You got off, calmly assented the Doctor, ‘by turning King’s 
evidence at the last moment, and fastening the noose around your 
comrade’s neck. So you are Master Calvin Higgs. Sir, pardon the 
remark, but—you look it.’ 

Mr. Higgs’s mottled face wore a puzzled expression. 

‘ Give over that hand,’ he growled. 

‘Pardon me, again, Mr. Higgs. I must first know why you 
want it.’ 

‘Look y’ here,’ answered the informer, ‘I’ve come peaceable, 
ha’n’t 1? And I’ve behaved peaceable, ha’n’t I? And I’ve never 
done you no harm, but arsked you a civil question, ha’n’t I?’ 

‘To all these questions, Mr. Higgs, I cheerfully answer, 
“ Yes,” ’ 

‘That bein’ so, I arsks you to hand over my property.’ 

‘ And I reply —What do you want with it?’ 

“I might ha’ broken your blessed head,’ murmured the in- 
former regretfully. 

‘Had you tried it, my friend, I should have blown out your 
rascally brains,’ was the Doctor’s bland reply. 

The voice of Mr. Higgs changed suddenly to a whine. 

‘Look y’ here. Ain’t this a low game yov’re playin’—robbin’ 
a man of his rightful property ?’ 

‘What do you want with this hand ?’ 

There was a long pause. Finally the ruffian stepped up to the 
table and bent across it. 

‘You won’t tell a soul ?’ he whispered. 

‘ We shall see.’ 

The informer stepped back a pace, hesitated, came forward 
again, and whispered in tones like the grating of a saw, 

‘I wants to make a Hand of Glory.’ 

‘A Hand of Glory ?’ 

Mr. Higgs nodded darkly. 

‘That’s so: the murderer’s hand: and ’twas Renatus as did for 
the guard. I saw ’un with these blessed eyes, same as I said to 
his lordship at the trial. An’ I wants to make a Hand of Glory, 
and make it fetch and carry, and find out where the money’s hid 
to. Renatus was a saving man J 

The speaker’s jaw dropped suddenly, and he broke off as one 
who had said too much already. 

‘Go on,’ said the Doctor placidly. ‘ Renatus was a saving 
man, and hid his gains , 
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‘ That’s what they used to say; but more than likely ’twas all 
lies.’ 

‘I see. And that is just what you wish to find out by help of 
the Hand of Glory. If it’s not a rude question, how do you pro- 
pose to prepare it ?’ 

‘You'll give up the hand if I tell you?’ 

‘T think it likely.’ 

‘Say, “Strike me blind and dumb.” ’ 

‘I shall say nothing half so foolish. As I see by the twitching 
of your fingers that you have the secret hidden in the left-hand 
pocket of your waistcoat, you may as well produce it at once.’ 

‘Damn you, you know everything,’ muttered Mr. Calvin Higgs 
with sudden fierceness. But he fumbled in his pocket neverthe- 
less, and after some search produced a scrap of paper. Still 
keeping his right hand on the pistol, the Doctor reached across 
for it with his left. 

‘You shall have it back, I promise you,’ he said. 

The paper was folded small, and greasy at the edges with wear 
Across the inside ran some lines in faded yellow ink. With 
difficulty Dr. Unonius spelt them out. They ran: 


For Hanp oF Guory. 


Take y° rg* hand (or if the dead man be If*-handed, the If*), cut off at ye 
wrist. It is better that it be well rubbed in mould from y° graves of them yt 
he killed. 

Item: 1 qt of running water, 

Item: 1 pint of rum. 

Item: 1 pint milk from a cow three days calved. 

Mix; and set on ash-fire till it simmer, Add— 

1 Hn‘-full of vetches. 

Item: Juice of 1 toad. 

Item: Sprig of savin gathered at new-moon from y° grave of a barren wom’, 

Soak for XII. h's; cleanse and dry in smoke of a w*-fire, 

Note: Let y* hand be whole. If maimed, let rue and wreck-wood from ye 
sea be added. 

Say thrice over it, ‘I command,’ at midngt, when it will be ready, 


Dr. Unonius read this twice through and looked up. Across 
the table the informer was regarding him with a certain wistful- 
ness in his small and evil eyes. There was a pause as the Doctor 
folded up the paper and returned it. 

He placed the pistol on his knee and leant back with his elbows 
resting on the chair-arms, and his finger-tips together. 

‘So you think that is going to make the dead hand run errands 
for you?’ 

His visitor smiled uneasily. 
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‘Certain sure. Aunt Tuckey gave it to me years back; an’ I 
reckon she knew, if anybody.’ 

‘I think,’ replied the Doctor with a faint smile, ‘if you do not 
mind, I can show you a better way, one that will make these 
fingers move if they are ever to move again in this world.’ 

‘You will?’ 

‘In a minute or so,’ continued the Doctor slipping the pistol 
into his coat-pocket and rising. ‘Mind, you are not to touch the 
hand until I give you leave.’ 

‘May I be : 

‘Stop. The wish you were going to utter is both gratuitous 
and unnecessary. You observe that I take precautions.’ 

He stepped to the door, locked it, and pocketed the key. His 
yellowish face as he came back was absolutely without expression 
save for the two deepened lines about the mouth. Turning toa 
dark corner of the little room, he stooped, and returned to the table 
carrying what appeared to be a pile of metallic plates, each pair 
separated from the next by layers of flannel, or a like substance. 

‘This, he explained, setting his burden on the table, ‘is a 

ile.’ 
‘And a very good name, too,’ commented Mr. Higgs. 

‘It is generally thought enough to moisten the flannel layers, 
Mr. Higgs. You and I, however, know that this is not the case. 
I, because I studied the subject with some suecess at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia; you, because I tell you.’ 

The informer stared, open-mouthed. 

‘Would you mind handing me that bottle on the shelf yonder— 
the third bottle to the left? Be very careful of it, if you please. 
Thank you.’ 

Mr. Higgs now noticed that while half of the plates, or discs, 
were of bright copper, the others were formed of some darker 
metal. These dark plates Doctor Unonius carefully separated 
from the rest. Next, into a porcelain trough he proceeded to 
pour the contents of the bottle—a thick steel-blue liquid—and 
to immerse the selected plates in this one by one with great care, 
letting the liquid run over the surface at top and bottom, and 
examining each disc minutely by the light of the lamp. 

This done, he rearranged his pile as before—a dark plate 
against a copper with a layer of flannel (which he carefully 
moistened from a pail beneath the table) on top of each pair. 
Then having fitted the whole adroitly together, he produced from 
the drawer two long wires, and looked at his companion. 

‘May I ask you to approach the corpus inutile?’ 

¢ The what ?’ 
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‘To come and lay your fingers firmly on the hand here. Stop; 
first let me moisten the wrist.’ 

He did so from the pail with a small sponge. Master Calvin 
Higgs in abject fear did as he was directed. The Doctor deftly 
fitted his wires to the top and bottom of hig pile, and stepping up, 
brought them in contact with the muscles of the dead wrist. 

Mr. Higgs started back with a clatter. 

‘By the Lord, it’s moviny! Heaven ha’ merey on us!’ 

Dr. Unonius coolly rearranged the wires and bent over the hand. 

‘ Moving, fool ? of course it’s moving. Hulloa, what’s this?’ 

The fingers, which at first had merely twitched convulsively, 
were now moving in a most strange manner to and fro upon the 
table. The motion was from left to ri ght, and back again, with 
thumb and forefinger tightly pressed together, 

The Doctor suddenly raised his head. For the first time there 
was a gleam of excitement in his eyes. 

‘Pen and paper! Quick, quick, for Heaven’s sake !? 

He snatched them from his trembling companion and, quick 
as thought, had slipped a sheet of paper under the hand. Then 
dipping the quill in ink he forced it between the tightly fastened 
thumb and forefinger. They closed upon it at once. 

Immediately, and with no interruption in the motion of the 
hand, an inked line began to travel over the white surface of the 
paper. Doctor Unonius bent forward breathlessly. Higgs clutched 
the edge of the table for support. His mottled face was pale as 
death, and large beads broke out and trickled down his forehead. 
There was dead silence in the room, save the scratching of the quill. 

‘My God!’ muttered the Doctor. 

With a splutter the writing ceased, the hand paused, hesitated, 
and dropped limp upon the paper. The pen fell from its grasp, 
the fingers twitched once or twice feebly, and were still. 

Recovering himself, Dr. Unonius drew the sheet away and 
looked. What he saw was this: 
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Dr. Unonius looked at this for a minute or so, then turned to 
Calvin Higgs. His face had grown suddenly pale, and the lines 
about his mouth were deeper than ever. 

‘Have you ever seen anything like this?’ he asked, showing 
the paper. 

The informer shrank away. 

‘For the Lord’s sake, Doctor, don’t arsk me! I dunno. Hulloa! 
Blamed if it ain’t something like Holgar’s Barrow, only Holgar’s 
Barrow has three pillars and this hasn’ but two!’ 

‘Holgar’s Barrow—two miles to the east of the cross ways?’ 

‘That’s it, but Holgar’s Barrow has three legs, an’ this , 

‘You fool, cannot you see that this is only half a sketch, that 
we were only in time for half!’ 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes, and the Doctor's 
gaze as before had the mastery. 

‘How much was Renatus Bennet worth?’ 

‘Folks said different; some five hunderd pound, others 
thousands. Look y’ here, Doctor, you'll play square, share and 
share alike? When shall we search ?’ 

‘Now,’ said the Doctor, stepping towards his coat, which hung 
against the door. 

Calvin Higgs bent over the paper, now lying on the table. 

‘Renatus was a rare sly one with his money. Hunderds of 
pounds he stowed away, I'll warrant. An’ to think of his givin’ 
up the secret in this way.’ 

Dr. Unonius’s hand was busy with his coat pocket. 

‘To think of his drawin’ it out as plain as a pike-staff, and 
popping down a, cross, too, to mark the very spot. I swore, when 
he cheated me two year agone, I’d be even with ’un some day.’ 

‘Eh?’ said the Doctor, stepping back across the room. 

‘Blessed if I thought, though, to do it so wellas this. Holgar’s 
Barrow, too, of all places, but he was a deep one!’ 

Gradually the Doctor’s hand stole around from behind. 

‘Hunderds, did I say? Like as not ’tis a thousand or two. 
Two thou : 

The poor wretch fell forward, striking his forehead smartly 
against the table, then, all his muscles relaxing, dropped like a 
log upon the floor. 


“Three-quarters of an hour later Dr. Unonius re-entered the 
room. The hand and Calvin Higgs had alike disappeared. The 
table was clear. A faint smell as of burnt almonds still hung 
about the air. The Doctor opened the shutters, and throwing up 


the window, gazed out on the grey dawn. He shivered slightly. 
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‘Renatus!’ he muttered, ‘a good name. I suppose my con- 
science ought to be busy now. Well, well, the dog has Christian 
burial; he has endowed research; and at the worst I but antici- 
pated Providence by a few days. The fellow’s heart was diseased 
through and through—I knew that the moment I felt his pulse.’ 


Q. 


D2 
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he Mypsterp of PHerbert APplne. 


Inrropuctory Note. 


A vsw months ago my cousin Herbert Mylne, barrister, was found 
dead in his chair at his London chambers, from the effect, the 
doctors said, of the rupture of a blood-vessel in his heart. As 
his only relative and oldest friend, I was the first to whom the 
intelligence was conveyed; and when JI arrived at his rooms, I 
found upon the desk before which he was sitting when he died, 
several sheets of manuscript in his handwriting. Searching 
further, I discovered within the desk another manuscript. The 
grate was filled with a mass of torn and partially-burnt paper, 
and under it was a broken phial. On perusing the two manu- 
scripts I saw that they referred to the same matter; that they 
were undoubtedly fragments from my poor friend’s life-story ; and 
in giving them here in their chronological order I may only remark 
that, from what I know of that story, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that what follows is literally true, and not the fancy of a 
diseased brain. ; 


Tar Frrst Manuscript. 


YESTERDAY I was as happy as avy man in the three kingdoms; 
to-day I am as miserable as was Clive Newcome under the rule of 
the Campaigner. Miserable! Miserable is hardly the word for 
it, and yet I have no other with which to express my feelings— 
the state of mingled doubt, jealousy, and unhappiness into which 
I have worked myself. Until now I have been in ignorance of the 
depth of my nature; I never could have believed that a single 
incident could have stirred me to the bottom of my soul as 
to-day’s experience has done. 

Yesterday, as I have said, I was happy, and so I might be. 
Moderately rich; good-looking and well-educated ; engaged to as 
charming a girl as could be found in all England: what more 
could man wish? And, in truth, I wished nothing more ; the love 
of Mabel Cardinall was sufficient for me. How I met Miss Car- 
dinall at her uncle’s house in Lincolnshire last Christmas, and 
how I fell in love with her, I need not tell; all that I care to 
remember to-day is that in summer I found myself in the 
neighbourhood of Cardinall Grange, in the East Riding, and that 
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when I left it I was no longer free. A few hours ago, the name, 
or even the thought, of Mabel Cardinall would have been enough 
to make me rave for ten minutes—in the usual way of lovers, as 
novelists used sardonically to remark; but now—well, even yet, 
I feel that it would not take much to make me do so. But, 
somehow, she does not seem the same to me, and the worst of it 
is that I cannot justify the change to myself. I only know that 
it is there, and I know also the cause of it; but that cause is so 
trivial that to anyone but a man of sensitive feelings it may seem 
no cause at all. 

This afternoon, then, having nothing better to do, I strolled 
along to the Unicorn Club, and after looking into the papers, 
passed into the smoking-room. There I found an old college 
friend, Sir George Gurdon, whom I had not seen for months, and 
I stood talking to him for several minutes. It was very seldom 
that Sir George honoured the Unicorn, or London for that matter, 
with his presence, for, when he was not shooting in the Highlands 
or fishing in Norway, he was usually a few thousand miles off in 
his yacht. Accordingly, I asked him with some curiosity the 
reason of his visit at this time of the year. 

‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘I’m only passing through on my way to 
the North. Fact is, I was cruising about in the Levant when I 
got a letter from the mater asking me when I intended to settle 
down, and telling me that she was staying near a girl I used 
to be sweet on. So I thought I might humour her for a month 
or two, and, giving my captain orders to bring the boat round to 
Southampton, I came home overland. Leave here by the 6.50 
train—and, by Jove! it’s six already!’ 

I wished him success in his new venture, thinking that a 
handsome fellow like Gurdon, with a rent-roll of 15,000/., would 
have no difficulty in pleasing an ordinary young lady—or her 
mamma. 

‘I must be going now,’ he continued, ‘or I may lose my train, 
and there’s not another to Stoketon Regis to-night.’ 

‘Stoketon Regis!’ 

‘ Yes—do you know the place ?’ 

I nodded assent, for I happened to know it very well indeed, 
seeing that Cardinall Grange was situated not a couple of miles 
from it. 

‘Then perbaps you know the lady I’m going down to inspect 
—Miss Cardinall her name is. But there’s my cab at the door. 
Ta-ta, Mylne. Hope to see you down at my place for the 
partridges,’ 

A hurried shake of the hand, and he was gone. From the 
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window I watched him enter his cab and drive off, thinking what 
an odious beggar he was, and howI should like to wring his neck. 
Such a change had these two words—‘ Miss Cardinall ’—accom- 
plished that, had I met my old friend again, I might have done 
something desperate. My first feeling, indeed, was exasperation 
against Gurdon; for I never thought of Mabel at all for a long 
time after Sir George’s departure; and perhaps it was well for 
that gentleman, or for me, that he was beyond reach. 

As in a dream I returned to my chambers, and sat down to 
think over the incidents of my encounter with Gurdon. Before 
he had mentioned Miss Cardinall’s name I had had the distinct 
impression that the young lady had been ‘ sweet’ on him as well 
as vice versa, although he had not said so in so many words; and 
the thought was gall and wormwood to me. Soon, in brooding 
over this fact (or rather fancy), I almost forgot Gurdon’s existence ; 
all the force of my mind was concentrated upon the thought, 
can there be anything between my betrothed and my old chum? 
I had never realised the depth of my love for Mabel till this 
incident told me; and now that I was in this frame of mind I 
began fully to understand the truth of Pope’s words: 


One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 


Love for Mabel was my master passion, and its hitherto unknown 
strength almost overmastered me. For hours I sat, my mind full 
of uncertainty, jealousy, and shame that I should doubt. But I 
was carried away by something beyond my control; I was literally 
powerless to prevent what was passing within me; and God knows 
that if I wavered in my trust of Mabel I have suffered for it. 
Yet I did waver, and all kinds of doubts beset me; and more 
than once I really wondered if it would not be better to put an 
end to them by the only means within my power. 

So far I had written down these words, which may be read by 
no eyes save mine, when, having no more to write, I sat back in 
my chair, and again allowed my thoughts full rein. By what 
channel my mind arrived at it I know not, but soon I was think- 
ing, not of Mabel, but of an old friend of mine who had died at 
my Cheshire home. Vasali his name was, and when I first met 
him he was professor in a northern Italian university. Although 
he was a deep thinker and great savant, and I the very antithesis 
of that, we were soon inseparable; and when I left Italy, it was 
with his promise that, he would spend his first holiday with me. In 
a few months he came to England, and while he was my guest he 
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was perpetually engaged in experiments—‘ Perfecting a discovery,’ 


he said, ‘which would revolutionise the world.’ The discovery, 
however, he was never destined to perfect, for he was thrown from 
his horse while out riding, and when the doctor had examined him 
his recovery was pronounced impossible. He lingered on until 
the next day, and in a conscious interlude gave me a small phial, 
saying (how well I remember his words !): 

‘You are my only friend, Herbert, and to you I give this fluid, 
the result of my experiment, but by no means perfect yet. By 
chance I discovered one of nature’s great secrets—how at the 
bidding of the will, if that will be properly guided, the body may 
assume different shapes from that which it ordinarily has; and by 
hard work I have reached a certain point. If you take three drops 
of this fluid, my friend, and desire to be in whatever place you 
will, you will at once find yourself there. A duplicate of your 
form remains on the spot, as if in sleep; your actual self may be 
thousands of miles away. The effect only lasts for a quarter of 
an hour, after which you are again re-united. This, my friend, is 
but a first principle of the discovery, and I have been prevented 
from reaching the great consummation of it by death. So be it; 
Fate is against me. But I trust to you to carry it out; only 
beware of the third time, and, Herbert, bury me at home , 

I could hear no more; he was again unconscious. He died 
two hours later, and I buried him in his native Florence. 

As for the phial with its contents, I laid it away, putting down 
Vasali’s dying words as the ravings of delirium. Events which 
followed, indeed, almost put the remembrance of it out of my 
mind, and if I did chance to recollect it I had no curiosity to 
know if its contents had any talismanic power. But I always in- 
tended, some time or other, to hand it over for analysis to one of 
my chemical acquaintances. 

But now, in the state of mind in which I happened to be, and 
remembering that Vasali had been no quack, but one of the fore- 
most of Italian scientists, I vaguely wondered if by any possibility 
there could be anything in the discovery. There might be some- 
thing; surely, at least, there could be no harm. What, then, was 
to hinder me from testing its worth? I do not remember what 
put the startling thought into my brain; but the terrible, con- 
suming desire to see Mabel at once, to find out if she were con- 
stant, was more than I could stand, and I was ready for any means 
that gave me a prospect of accomplishing that desire. 

Almost mechanically I rose and searched my cabinet for the 
phial, and in a few minutes found it—a small octagonal bottle, 
without label and tightly corked, containing a colourless fluid, 
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apparently without either taste or smell. Placing it before me, I 
went over Vasali’s dying words. All this time, though my nerves 
were at a high state of tension, my mind was still vacillating, and 
I was going over the matter time after time without coming to 
any decision, when, happening to look at the clock on my mantel- 
shelf, I saw that it was two minutes to ten. Impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, I rose and mixed three drops of the fluid ina glass 
of water, which, though colourless itself, it instantaneously changed 
to a pale greenish colour. Then, stretching myself upon my sofa, 
I looked once more at the stuff, and then, with a sudden resolu- 
tion, and the desire in my mind to be at Cardinall Grange, I drank it 
off just as the clock was striking ten. Before I had counted more 
than five strokes, I was, as it were, in a deep sleep. 

A minute later, it seemed to me, I awoke; but, instead of 
being on my sofa, I was lying in the open air amid the blackness 
of the night. I rose and looked round. The scene seemed 
familiar to me; the trees and shrubs behind and on either side, 
the fountain on my right hand, and, directly in front, the outline of 
a large building. At once I realised that I was in truth standing 
on the lawn of Cardinall Grange, and that Vasali’s fluid, by trans- 
porting mein a minute from London to Yorkshire, had done all 
that he had said it would. : 

But for a moment I thought it might be nothing save a 
phantom of the imagination ; and only on finding that the ground 
was real enough, and that the fountain was the same, was I 
thoroughly convinced. Then, when I saw that I was in stern 
reality standing before the Grange, I turned, almost mechanically, 
into a little walk which led up to a 100m used, I knew, as a parlour 
sacred to the ladies of the house. As J approached I noticed that 
the windows were illuminated as if the room were occupied; and, 
cautiously creeping forward and looking in between the curtains, 
I saw, seated on the other side of the fireplace, Mabel. Her face 
was as plainly visible to me as if we had been sitting vis-d-vis, and I 
could also see that she was engaged in reading a letter. Witha 
start I recognised the letter as one sent by me on the preceding 
day; and eagerly I watched her countenance as she went over it 
more than once. What she did, it is not for me to say; it will be 
‘sufficient if I remark that what I saw while acting the spy was 
more than enough to convince me that Mabel’s heart was still 
mine. 

For a time I occupied the same place, steadily resisting the 
desire I felt to stepin and declare myself; but by-and-by a drowsy 
feeling began to creep over me, mastering me so gradually and 
insidiously that I hardly knew I was being mastered, Before the 
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‘end came I had the presence of mind to pluck a sprig of ivy from 
the side of the window, and then—insensibility. 

Again I awoke, this time upon my own sofa, finding an empty 
glass by my side, the gas and fire still burning as I had left them, 
and everything, in fact, in its former condition. For a second I 
thought I had been dreaming; but only for a second, for, looking 
at the clock, I saw that at was exactly a quarter-pust ten. More 
than this, forming proof positive that my experience had been no 
dream, at my feet lay a sprig of ivy. 

Of what I had thus so mysteriously gone through I need say 
no more here; I feel as if I cannot think any more about it at 
present—it is, in a way, beyond me; but, at any rate, it has been 
the means of making me even happier than I was before I met 
Sir George Gurdon, And for happiness, I take it, it is worth while 
undergoing something new and strange. 


THE SECOND MANUSCRIPT. 


A WEEK has passed since my first supernatural visit to Cardi- 
nall Grange, and again I take up my pen—perhaps for the last 
time—to tell of the development of that incident at the Unicorn 
Club. Why did Fate send my steps thither at all? Why, because 
of that one trivial affair, should I be doomed to this misery and 
doubt? We are told that all our actions tend to our ultimate 
good, but I cannot see anything but evil and unhappiness springing 
from that chance meeting with Sir George Gurdon. But though 
my heart is bitter I must go on with my narrative; nothing save 
making a confidant of something, even if it be only the inanimate 
paper, affords me the least relief. 

For nearly a week I went about my daily avocations as usual, 
my mind reassured by what I had seen during my strange visit 
to the Grange. True, I could not help thinking of the events of 
that day, but these thoughts all came to one conclusion, that 
there was nothing whatever calling for my interference. But a 
reaction came yesterday, when by the evening post I received the 


following note: 
‘Mewburn Manor, Stoketon Regis, Yorks. 


‘My dear Mylne,—The mater has a room to spare, and you 
may have it if you care to run down to-morrow. Wire what 
train. I find that you are well known at a certain house near 
here—you might have told me. As for my suit, I don’t despair— 
it is progressing as well as can be expected, and you may soon 
‘have to congratulate me.—Yours, 

‘GEO. GURDON.’ 

To tell the state of mind into which this note threw me would 
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merely be to recapitulate the details I have already written down ; 
but I verily believe that for some time after its receipt I was on 
the verge of madness. The last sentence left me no alternative 
but to suppose that Gurdon wished to give me warning that Mabel 
intended to throw me over, or that he, having found out my 
attachment, had determined to win her from me. The rest of the 
letter was puzzling, and I could only account for it on the suppo- 
sition that Gurdon did not know I was engaged, and wished to 
let Mabel decide between us while both were on the spot. But it 
was the words in which he told me that his suit was progressing 
well, that were so maddening to me; and although, remembering 
the events of the preceding week, I strove to be calm, these 
words burned their way into my brain so that I could think of 
nothing else. But even this time I did not doubt Mabel; 
I was only filled with a desire to know what Gurdon really 
meant. 

The minutes passed on; up and down my room I paced, my 
mind filled with such thoughts as I do not now care to remember; 
and wondering whether or not to accept the invitation to Mewburn 
Manor. At last I decided for various reasons to do so, to go down 
by the first train in the morning, and set my doubts at rest for 
once and all. But even after coming to a decision on this point, 
I found myself no better; every minute I was asking myself what 
Gurdon was doing at that moment, and whether he was over at 
the Grange or not. So I congratulated myself when at length I 
remembered Vasali’s fluid, and, more to put an end to my un- 
welcome thoughts than for any other reason, I determined to 
make a second trial of it. 

It was no sooner thought of than done. As I made the usual 
preparations for my transportation I noticed that the street lamps 
outside were lit; but as evening arrives sooner in the City than 
in more favoured regions, I had no doubt that twilight still 
reigned in the open country. And so it proved. When I had 
followed Vasali’s instructions exactly as on the former occasion, 
and experienced again the same sensations, I found that on 
awakening the twilight was merging into dusk. For the second 
time the potion had done its work well—I was lying as before on 
the lawn of Cardinall Grange, in the deep shadow cast by the 
trees bordering it. 

Before me was the house, many of its windows illuminated, 
reminding me that dinner must be in progress, or only just over; 

and, standing there in the cool of the autumn evening, I con- 
' sidered the best means of effecting the purpose I had in view. 
Whilst I was doing so, I heard in the distance the sound of voices 
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and footsteps, evidently of two persons or more, who were coming 
down a walk near which I was standing. Crouching down behind 
the bushes, I awaited their approach ; but before they came up I 
recognised two of them by their voices, and they were Sir George 
Gurdon and Mabel Cardinall. I heard also the voice of another 
person, but it was strange to me, and as the trio passed I saw 
that the lady to whom it belonged was one whom I had never seen 
before. 

‘No doubt to-morrow,’ Gurdon was saying as they passed 
where I was hidden ; ‘he cannot be doing much at this season, 
and I shouldn’t suppose he would miss such a chance.’ 

‘Mabel should know best,’ said the strange lady, who by her 
voice was apparently young. 

‘And I certainly think he will,’ replied Mabel; ‘Mr. Mylne is 
too fond of the country not to take advantage of such a chance.’ 

It was with a strange feeling that I discovered by this scrap 
of conversation that they were talking of Gurdon’s invitation to 
me; but there was something in the fact beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and to which I should like a solution. So, after they had 
passed, I slipped into the walk and followed them, thinking that 
I might thereby solve the mystery—if mystery it was—which 
was hanging so heavily on my mind. For some distance the walk 
wound through the trees, and here it was necessarily quite dark ; 
and then, entering the open park beyond, the light upon it was 
that of the twilight, by which, though deepening fast, objects 
were still perceivable. Going through the trees I followed so 
closely at the heels of the trio in front, that when they came into 
the comparatively good light beyond, I found myself unable, 
unless by halting altogether, to keep beyond the range of their 
vision if they should turn. But, truth to tell, I had no thought 
of anything but dogging their footsteps, though, had I known the 
consequence, I would have cut off my right hand rather than do 
so. So little did I think that by my accursed doubts I should 
be the means of a catastrophe fatal to every hope and desire I 
ever had—destined perhaps to be fatal, not only to my own life, 
but also to a life even dearer to me. 

To resume. I was no more than three or four yards behind, 
so close indeed that I wonder now that they did not before this 
become aware of my presence, when, so suddenly that I was taken 
by surprise, they turned round. What followed I hardly know. 
I was so directly in front and so near, that they could not help 
seeing me the moment they turned; and that they did so I 
realised by the looks on their faces, bavely visible through the 
gathering dusk. Mabel gave but one glance, but it was enough ; 
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and, as she fell to-the ground in a dead swoon, I heard her low, 
piercing ery :— 

‘ Bertie!’ 

For the life of me I could not move a step, and I had no eyes 
for anything save Mabel’s inanimate form; yet I was aware that 
just as she fainted the strange lady screamed and ran off at full 
speed—whither, I neither knew nor cared. As for Gurdon, he 
glanced at me once in what seemed a startled, frightened manner, 
and then bent over Mabel, whom he proceeded to lift in his arms, 
as if to carry her indoors. As with his burden he hurriedly 
passed where I stood, I saw that his face was of ashy paleness ; 
but, notwithstanding his haste and evident fear, he said: 

‘If you are a man, and not a spirit, wait here until I return.’ 

That, however, was beyond me; even before he was out of 
sight the drowsiness began to overpower me, and by the time he 
reached the house I had been transported back to London, to be 
left alone with Judas-like thoughts of remorse and despair—such 
thoughts as make one understand the conditions of mind under 
which a man may be driven to suicide. 

That night there was no sleep for me, but of the mental 
agonies I underwent I shall say nothing here. With the first 
morning light I wrote these pages, more, as I have said, to divert 
my mind than for any other reason; and in this I have succeeded 
so well that now I am able to take a less pessimistic view of the 
matter. With the first train I shall go down to Stoketon, and 
until then, five hours hence—it is now half-past five—I must be 
content with what consolation I can extract from hope. 

The ink was hardly dry on these words when the hopes in 
which I had indulged were dashed to the ground by the receipt of 
a telegram which reached me a few minutes ago, a little after six 
o’clock. It was from Mabel’s father, and, although brief, its pur- 
port could not be mistaken. 

‘ Miss Cardinall dangerously ill,’ it said. ‘Continually crying 
out for you. Come by first train, or you may be too late.’ 

Had I received such a message on the preceding day, I cannot 
say what its effect might have been; but now, strange as it may 
appear after my recent experiences, I am quite calm. My brain 
has only room for the one thought, that Mabel is dying, and that 
I have killed her. Dying? even at this moment she may be 
dead, and I hundreds of miles away. Good God! could I find no 
means of going toher? The fluid—for the third time, despite the 
reason I have to curse it, I must use it; how else is it possible 
for me to exist for the four hours and a half until the train starts? 
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Yes, I shall go at once; and lest there be anything in Vasali’s 
warning to beware of the third time, I leave this manuscript here 
to tell of my fate. 

I have made my third journey to Cardinall Grange, and it is 
the last I shall make by supernatural means, This time, when I 
awoke in the dewy freshness of the autumn morning, I made at 
once for the house, but when I came near I dared not (as I had 
intended) boldly enter it; I could only hover round, wondering 
if the deep silence presaged death, or if death had already done 
its work. Thus I was as far from my purpose as ever, and I might 
have had to return without any result whatever, had I not, while 
prowling under an open window, overheard two servants gossiping. 
From what they said I gathered that there was no hope—that she 
was dying. And with this in my heart I was conveyed back to my 
chambers, conscious of no bad effect from my journey beyond an 
undefinable feeling of oppression at my heart. My first act on 
awakening was to break Vasali’s phial—I was determined that 
neither I nor anyone else should have anything more to do witha 
discovery which had been such a curse to me. 

Having still four hours to wait until the train started at 10.40, 
T occupied part of the time in arranging my affairs so far as they 
needed arrangement, and in burning such papers as I wished no 
other eyes than mine to read. Why I did this I hardly know; 
perhaps I have a vague presentiment that if Mabel dies I shall 
not be long in following her. 

I have no more to tell; the sequel still lies beyond me, and 
whether it be life or death I may not find out fer many long hours 
to come. But if it be death, then one thing I am sure of, that 
to follow her will be a far more pleasant alternative than to live 
with such thoughts as. . . ; 


CoNCLUDING Norte. 


THESE were the last words Herbert Mylne wrote ; he had died 
while the pen was in his hand, but whether his three mystic 
journeys and the warning of Vasali had anything to do with his 
decease I cannot say. Being aware of his engagement to Miss 
Cardinall, I telegraphed to her father the news of his death, and 
after the funeral ran down to the Grange with full particulars. 
The people there, I found, had the impression that Mylne had re- 
ceived such a shock by the receipt of their telegram that it had 
accelerated his death; and in this belief I allowed them to remain, 
Miss Cardinall was still very ill, and, though the danger was over, 
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a relapse was feared as soon as she heard of her lover’s death ; but 
I was glad to hear the other day that she is now in a fair way to 
recovery. While at the Grange, I may mention, I met Sir George 
Gurdon, and I asked him what had caused Miss Cardinall’s 
illness, 

‘TI don’t like to speak of it,’ he replied, ‘ but there is no doubt 
that on the night preceding poor Mylne’s death she saw his 
apparition. And not only she, but also her cousin, Miss Cardinall 
of Thorpe (to whom, you may know, I am engaged), and I my- 
self, saw it plainly, and—but it’s no use saying any more; these 
things are beyond us altogether.’ 

D, LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 
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Che Case of the Fev. Wenjamin Wrardmore. 


It was New Year’s Eve, and the Rev. Beajamin Beardmore was 
sitting alone in his parlour, very sad at heart, and a little dazed 
in head. And yet there was no sweeter nor simpler soul on earth 
than he, nor one more single. Indeed there were those, and in 
his own parish, who said that the strain of sweetness and simpli- 
city was a trifle too pronounced, and there were some, not in his 
own parish, who thought the singleness also to be deprecated; but 
they were few, for he knew not many of the gentler sex, nor was 
he attractive to the female of ordinary capacity. Poor young 
fellow! he sat in the waning light of the December afternoon, 
with a Tertullian neglected on his knees, looking away into the 
pallid mist which hung over the endless fields, which had never 
seemed to lead anywhere. 

Life for the Rev. Benjamin Beardmore seemed just then un- 
utterably full of disappointments; he was saying to himself that 
he was an irrevocable failure—never a pleasant reflection for a 
man—and as he said it, there came a hopeless and desperate look 
into his short-sighted eyes, and a perfectly suicidal stoop bowed 
his frail little shoulders, and any kindly soul must have pitied 
him. It is seemly, we are told, on the last day of the Old Year 
to review all our faults, mistakes, omissions and commissions of 
the past twelve months, and, if we have time, and are not dead 
(by our own hand pendent from the nearest nail, in consequence), 
all those of our past life in addition, with an eye to improvement 
in the days that are to come—a seemly habit, doubtless, but an 
uncomfortable, on a dull day in a country place—a diabolic habit. 

Now our simple hero was reviewing his past life on this 31st 
December, about 5 P.M. on a damp afternoon, in the parlour of 
the parsonage house of St. Bridget’s-on-the-Marsh (in the county 
of Southamptonshire), of which he had three months since been 
appointed perpetual curate. Oh! that Theological First Class— 
which he had not taken. Oh! that sudden swimming in the head 
—which had prevented him from doing so. Not all the tender 
sympathy and votes of continued confidence from his widowed 
mother and her intimate friends could stifle the bitter disappoint- 
ment of that whole episode. Then the triumph of the offer of 
this perpetual cure! How fair and sweet a thing it had seemed 
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to his soul to be a parish priest! What dreams he had dreamed of 
a peaceful and holy peasantry, innocent as lambs of all that per- 
tained to the world, but learned indeed in all that pertained to 
the Church! How he had seen himself cassocked, and with book, 
moving among them, their revered and beloved counsellor! What 
a village church had he pictured to himself, how ornate its services, 
and how frequent! How valued aresting-place and place of medi- 
tation for its congregation in the early morning and the later eve, 
as they passed to and from their honest toil! These his dreams 
of three months ago: now a horrid reality confronted him. He 
shuddered as he sat to remember the keen anguish of his first 
sight of the church in which he was henceforth to minister, for 
he was fresh from the sculptured roof and glowing glass of All 
Saints’ Chapel, Oxford, and this was hideous with all the hideous- 
ness of damp-stained, whitewashed walls, of high pews, and a 
three-decker; this was such a church as he had not believed 
could exist in England, so that the mere thought of a service held 
therein seemed incongruous. Still he had tried, not a daily, but 
a Wednesday service. Sitting, he blushed a purple blush to 
recollect that Wednesday service; the first of them, and the 
second. He had rung the bell himself, having opened the church 
himself (for those whose offices or attendance on the occasion he 
had solicited had replied to the effect that the church was a 
Sunday place, and that the Almighty knew a sight better than to 
think people had got time to waste there in the week), and had 
bravely begun to intone—to the empty air. By-and-by two 
truant urchins stole in, and finding only one man there, and him 
occupied, noised and brawled about the place, which had hitherto 
been mysterious and forbidden to them, until he was fain to bid 
them cease, and they not doing so, he finally ejected them himself. 
On the following Wednesday the boys even were wanting, and he 
tried no third. 

Then the intense spiritual darkness of his flock! The disre- 
pute in which they held the clergy! For his predecessor, an old 
man, doubtless cut to the heart by the low state of agricultural 
morals, had for the last few years of his life loved no other thing 
than strong waters, and had neglected to give ghostly advice as it 
should be given. 

Then the low bucolic spirit of the best of them! Such that 
he, frail, gentle, learned ; a man who thought strong drink raging, 
who could not keep on a horse when by perseverance he had got 
there, a man ill at ease in a field of cows, with distinct views on 
the Pelagian heresy, had no word to say to them, had no influence 
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with them, had heard himself spoken of by them as a woman- 
parson! The women of the place thought nothing of a man who 
believed in celibacy as a cardinal virtue, the men thought nothing 
of a man who wore spectacles and a blue ribbon; they ate and 
drank, and married (and forgot to do so) and gave in marriage, as 
though he were not there, and had such a joke been possible to 
so well-trained a mind as that of our hero, he might justly have 
concluded his year by the reflection that he had come in for the 
mess which has from historic times been Benjamin’s. We say, 
therefore, that his heart was heavy and his head dazed as he sat 
in the waning light, and as the evening grew darker, ghostly 
shadows seemed to flit across the mist, and coals fell noisily into 
the grate, and a horror of darkness and unpopularity enwrapped 
him. 

His reflections were interrupted by lights and tea, introduced 
by the stout ruddy handmaid who served him, one Hannah Blun- 
dell, a rough but kindly young woman, who pitied the little 
lonely man, and ‘did’ for him to the best of her ability. 

‘Sittin’ in the dark, then?’ said she in a kindlv way; ‘ that’s 
lonelike, I always thinks.’ 

He shivered, and watched her as she set his table, with an 
acute curiosity. A big clumsy young woman she was, with the 
reddest of red cheeks and the roughest of rough hair, and he 
noticed, with the minute interest with which prisoners or lunatics 
watch, that she bad a marvellous hand: a hand redder than her 
cheeks, rougher than her hair, bigger and clumsier than the rest 
of her—a hand whereof the nails were minute and dark, he could 
see as the light fell on cup and plate, whereof the touch was 
moist. The Hand grew enormous, colossal: dwarfed again, grew 
huge, and filled the room as he looked at it, and his head seemed 
to whirl with a sense of it. 

‘There,’ remarked its owner amiably, ‘there's yer tea. Come 
and ’ave it now. Why, what are ye starin’ at? There ain’t 
nothin’ on the tray as shouldn’t be.’ 

He roused himself: her voice had penetrated to his brain 
through the wall of Hand, but it was impossible he should tell 
her by what he had been fascinated. 

‘Thank you, Hannah, thank you,’ be said mildly, and prepared 
to take his tea. 

‘ Gets dottled-like, sittin’ there in the dark with them books,’ 
remarked she of the Hand, as she left her master. ‘Men han’t 
got no business with books and such foolin’! might as well do 
needlework, sitting’ at home like ninnies.’ 
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And meanwhile he argued with himself, ‘ Courage, courage, 
only goon! In time they must, shall acknowledge you, love you. 
Courage! And now utilise this leisure, turn it to good account ; 
now is your time for meditation: out of meditation grows sanctity, 
and with sanctity, patience—and I have need of patience!’ 

And he turned his attention to Saint Clement. But the 
wind rose, and rain beat on the window, and Mr. Beardmore 
shivered in his chair, and heard voices taunting him around, and 
tiny hands applauding his discomfiture, his disgrace; and the 
candles flickered and grew dim, and she of the Hand appeared 
once more, this time with his supper. His wan white face, his 
start of terror, the anxious eye wherewith he watched her powerful 
extremity as it moved over the table were not lost on her: she 
left him with an audible ‘I never!’ 

She left, but the vision of the Hand remained with him. It 
loomed in the fire; in the dusky corners of theroom. It seemed 
to be about the candles when they burnt low, and outside the 
tiny voices mocked, and the wind howled as it swept the house, 
and the tiny hands clapped the mocking and the howling. 

“Come, come, this will never do! Pursued by a vision of a 
Hand—a country cook-maid’s hand !’ he laughed, and his laughter 
sounded so strange that he glanced behind him, and at the dusky 
corners of the room, as though something had laughed there. 
‘“Pursued by a Hand!’ He began to bethink himself of how 
Saint Benedict, pursued by a vision of a tempting female, rushed 
from it into a thorn bush, and rolled himself therein, and scraped 
himself therein until the vision left him, never to return. But 
the night was dark; there was, that he knew of, no thorn bush in 
the parsonage garden, and had he not to bear enough thorns in 
the flesh by day? 

He went to bed, and tossing restlessly till towards morning, 
there came to him a dream of a Hand, large and red, and of one 
who kissed it! He woke. It was a dull day, mist over the fields, 
mud in the gardens. His.head throbbed, he was feverish. All 
that day he sat alone, feeling too unwell to go out, visited from 
time to time by the Hand, and consumed at intervals with a re- 
collection of his dream—his dream of the Hand, and of the 
shadowy one who kissed it. As the Hand set his tea upon the 
table, the intangible dream suddenly took shape in an acute 
thought, ‘ Lives there the man who could kiss thut Hand?’ He 
shuddered at the thought! No! A thousand times No! Inthe 
horror of the idea he cast aside Saint Clement, and took to Origen. 
But such was the perturbation of his mind that he at length dis- 
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carded that too, saying loudly, that whatever might be his malady, 
it could be explained away from no such origin as this! And then 
he trembled and was abased exceedingly, for he had made a pun, 
he had done a vile thing—he had perpetrated a low joke concern- 
ing one of the Fathers, and he began to fear for his own reason ; 
and when the Hand brought him his supper, he covered his 
eyes that he might not see it. 

Another night—more restless tossings, and towards morning 
a dream as of thousands of hands, which pointed and waved and 
gambolled about round him till the air was thick with them as 
with wings. 

The next day was clear and frosty, and emboldened by the 
sunlight, he took heart, and went forth to visit among his flock. 
But he was unusually feeble, and the parish was scattered, and he 
had a sense always wherever he went of being unwelcome, even 
of being ridiculous, and his day’s work disheartened him again. 
There was an aged woman, a Mrs. Wick, upon whom he called 
as he turned homewards—a bedridden woman, and a venomous, 
whom he feared to encounter. But he came to her bedside this 
afternoon with an enforced smile, and asked her how she was. 

‘Eh? I’m not much to-day. ’*Deed, my back’s very bad,’ she 
answered crossly. 

He sympathised—she listened unrelentingly. Should he read 
to her? 

‘No, ye may go. J want no parson, praise the Lord!’ 

‘Praise the Lord, indeed. But the Church is the friend , 

‘Cbureh! J want no Church!’ 

‘Ah, then if you say so I am sure you are the very person to 
whom the Church may be of the greatest use,’ he began cheer- 
fully. 

‘Drat the man! Talkin’ about Church to me who han’t been 
off my bed this three year! And for that, if I could I shouldna 
go to't. J never got nought out o’ church-goin’ yet but a parcel 
o’ fleas off the floor, and rheumatics along o’ the draughts! Talk 
about. Church to me!’ 

No, he could not, he did not. He went home, and the drear 
mist, the slight damp wind chilled him, and the failure and the 
horror of it all entered still more deeply into his soul. 

As the Hand ministered to him that evening, his thought 
took still clearer shape—if he were to kiss it! How this occurred 
to him he knew not, but from that moment he was possessed by 
the ghastly possibility—Jf he were to kiss it. In vain he 
reasoned with himself, in vain he tried to divert his mind with 
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his few secular works, in vain he made an effort to visit some of 
the better farmers of his congregation. Even when in their 
houses he found himself sitting silent, absorbed, watching the 
hands of those present, and comparing them mentally with those 
at home. Large, red, rough, moist, how he knew every character- 
istic of it; how he wondered, insanely, what it would be like to 
kiss it! And he could not keep from wondering it. He, a 
celibate, a priest; he, the most honourable soul living—he was 
possessed by a carnal questioning concerning the Hand of his 
cook-maid, and by no effort of his could he forget it. 

He began to wander into the kitchen where she—no, not she— 
where ‘it’ was, and talka little of ‘it.’ Was‘it’ cold ? Did so-and- 
so hurt ‘it’? And during these days he was in some way ill; he 
hardly slept, he had no appetite, and it rained incessantly; and 
there was that sense of failure; and the Theological First Class, 
and the farmers who called him a woman-parson, and the Hand 
were all getting mixed up, so that he did not quite know which 
was which of them. And yet it seemed to be mostly ‘it’; for 
‘it’ waited on him, and was with him often, and now it had come 
to pass that ‘it’ was waiting to be kissed! He had been sitting 
by the window since the morning, and it was raining again, and 
there was the mist over the endless fields which led nowhere, and 
there was the book on his knees which meant nothing ; and, was 
it raining ? Surely not. But there were the tiny hands applaud- 
ing in his head, and the other hands waving and flapping till the 
air was full of them, as with wings. And there was the Hand— 
red, frightful, exaggerated, with his tea. It was waiting to be 
kissed! With a wild laugh he cast away the volume of the 
Fathers, and seized it and kissed it! 


In the Southamptonshire county asylum there is a little frail 
man—a clergyman—about whom, if you inquire, you are told 
that he is generally moody, but has occasional wild paroxysms in 
which he will kiss the hands of anyone near, calling out, ‘ The 
Hand! The Hand again!’ They say also that he was a great 
theologian, and overworked himself at college. 

E. E, DICKINSON. 
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Eurppterug Cardinig. 


CuapTer I. 
(Extracts from the Diary of FRANCIS CARDEN, Esq., F.G.S8.) 


‘ June 14, 1881.—My fondest hopes are realised. How little 
did I think, when I sat in this room just a fortnight ago, that I 
should be able to write those words! From henceforth this diary 
will not lack interest. 

‘If the outside world had read the entries of the last two years, 
how it would have scoffed at the dreams and longings recorded 
there. And now no one can scoff any more. I can be famous 
when I will, and when I die my name will not be writ in sand. 

‘I will take up my story from that last entry which I made 
before I started for Ireland. I had no very definite goal for my 
journey—only a determination to explore all likely spots in search 
of that which I desired rather than hoped to find. 

‘I landed in Dublin and made friends with the local geologists 
in hopes that they might assist me, though, of course, I refrained 
from mentioning the object of my tour. I acquired much and 
interesting information, but little likely to serve my turn. It was 
only a chance remark at last which made me turn my steps towards 
Enniskillen, with a view of exploring the limestone caves of the 
Marble Arch, and the “ pot ” which forms the source of the Shannon. 

‘I visited the latter locality first—a wild, lonely spot, far from 
any human habitation; just the place I have always dreamed of. 
But I found nothing there. My guide told me a long story of 
a “piast,” or species of water kelpie, which inhabited the “ pot,” and 
his tale encouraged me to make careful researches for my kelpie. 
But I found nothing. 

‘ At the Marble Arch I dispensed with a guide and commenced 
on my own account a thorough exploration of the marvellous caves 
there and their underground rivers. Three days I spent there 
without result, but on the fourth I foundir. It was in a deep 
pool of dark water in a corner of the cave, dimly lighted by the 
few rays which penetrated through fissures in the limestone. I 
had dredged every pool in the cave before I came to this, and was 
so tired that I half thought of leaving this one unsearched, 
success seemed so improbable and failure so certain. But the 
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old scientific habits of thoroughness, painfully learned through so 
many long years, came to my aid, and I drew the net. When I 
saw what was in it I uttered no word till I had filled my tin box 
with water from the pool and placed my treasure safely in it. And 
then I think I must have fainted from excess of joy, for the scar 
on my forehead is not yet healed which I got from the sharp edge 
of a block of limestone in falling. Perhaps, after all, it was only 
that my foot slipped and the blow on my head stunned me fo: 

awhile. ; 

‘I had thought that perhaps I might succeed in finding some 
living relic of the Tertiary system, but that I should discover a 
crustacean of the Carboniferous limestone—a descendant of a 
species ages anterior to the creation of man—this indeed surpassed 
my wildest hopes. And yet so it was—I had found a Eurypterus ! 
There was no mistaking the large eyes, the double beak, and the 
thong-like paddles. I had obtained two fine fossils of the animal 
from the quarries during this very tour, and there was no pos- 
sibility of any mistake. 

‘I was the first man who had ever looked on such a creature 
in the flesh. I sat and studied it till far on in the evening, and 
then replenished its box with water from the pool, ate my supper, 
and betook myself to rest, but not to sleep. I had lived in the 
caves for the last few days, not wishing my movements to attract 
attention. It was comfortable enough in the warm summer 
weather, and I was well provided with provisions. 

‘Next morning I put my box in a recess and built it up with 
stones lest any chance tourist might steal my treasure. I walked 
to the village of Belcoo, and purchased two large water-vessels 
holding some gallons each. These I put on a hired car, and drove 
back to the Marble Arch. I found my Eurypterus still alive and 
healthy, swimming uneasily round his prison. I filled my jars 
with the cave water, and put them in the well of the car, and then, 
taking my precious box upon my own knees, drove back to Belcoo 
in time to catch the boat-train for Greenore. I had hard work to 
baffle the curiosity of my driver, but yet I think he suspected 
nothing. 

‘I telegraphed to Holyhead to secure myself an entire carriage 
in the London train ; and as for the sea-passage, I sat on the deck 
all night with my box beside me and my hand on the lid. And 
so in due time I reached my house in Islington safely, poor in 
purse, and yet with a treasure I would not part with for a million 
of money. 

‘Some, in my place, would call together the great scientists 
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and announce their discovery. Not so I. I will study it and 
enjoy it myself first of all. It is so pleasant to dally thus with 
Fame, and know that she is at my bidding the day that I care to 
stretch out my hand and beckon her. When I know all that is 
to be known of my treasure, I will announce its existence and reap 
my reward. Of that reward I enjoyed the first-fruits to-day, 
when, on my arrival, I changed the water in my box, and baptised 
my crustacean by the name it will ever bear henceforward— 
ss Eurypterus Cardinis.” 

‘Tt is late now and I am tired, so I will close this volume and 
retire to rest. To-morrow I will analyse my cave water, that I 
may be able to prepare some exactly similar when my present 
stock is exhausted. Doubtless it is only ordinary “hard” salt 
limestone water, but so precious a life must not be risked by any 
want of precaution. 

‘TI shall sleep well to-night, for, as I wrote at the beginning of 
this entry, my fondest hopes are realised, and, if I please, I can 
wake to-morrow a famous man. But I do not please—yet. 

‘6 June 15.—I have analysed the water carefully. It contains, 
as I expected, percentages of carbonate of lime, carbonate of 
magnesia, and chloride of sodium. But there is something else— 
some substance unknown to me, and which my tests fail to identify. 
Perhaps it is this very substance the want of which has caused 
the species to die out. I must purchase the latest works on 

‘analysis, and buy a spectroscope. But, alas! my money is running 
very short, and a ghastly fear rises within me—supposing I should 
not be able to identify my element at all? I will doit! Provi- 
dence cannot intend me to be cheated so. 

‘ June 16.—I have found it, with the help of the spectroscope ! 
It is sulphate of lanthanium, the salt of a metal hitherto 
unknown to exist in the United Kingdom. How one discovery 
leads to another; and what a relief from my fears. 

‘ June 17.—“ A relief” I wrote yesterday, but in truth it is 
only a falling from one fear to another. I have been to Messrs. 
Hopkin & Williams to enquire if they can supply me with the 
sulphate. They can indeed, but their price is fifteen shillings a 
drachm, and I shall need many drachms. How am I to pay 
for it? 

“IT must try the experiment of preparing the water without 
it, and watching carefully to see if the health of the Eurypterus 
is affected thereby. If it be, I have still enough of the cave water 
left to revive him. 

‘June 19.—He is visibly ailing. Evidently the lanthanium 
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is necessary to his existence, I have replenished his vessel with 
cave water, but my stock is running low. 

‘ He has a strangely human face at times. There are hours in 
this lonely house (for J have long since discharged my only 
servant) when J am half afraid to sit and look at him. And then 
I think of the glorious day when [ shall announce my discovery, 
and am happy again, and kiss his ugly face through the thick 
glass. 

‘ June 26.—I have committed a crime! But was it a crime, 
afterall? Am I not keeping Eurypterus in the interests of science, 
and could I let him die? He needed fresh water, and I could see 
by his actions that he intended casting his old shell. It is a 
dangerous time for crustacea, and foul water would have been 
certainly fatal. I had no money to purchase lanthanium ; indeed, 
T had no money to buy food, though that did not matter. What 
was I todo? I had not a friend in the world to appeal to. Half 
mad, I wandered out aimlessly, and soon found myself on the 
Hackney Downs. It was late in the evening, and there were very 
few people about. It must have been Providence that sent me 
there, for why should a well-dressed woman, with diamond rings 
on her fingers and a gold watch and chain, be walking on Hackney 
Downs. I looked round and saw that we were quite alone, and 
then I spoke. 

‘“¢Madam,” I said, ‘“‘I am a scientist, and I have made the 
greatest discovery of this or any other age. I need money, or 
else it will be lost. You are rich, give meof your abundance. It 
is not for myself, but for the holy cause of science.” She did not 
listen to me, but screamed and tried torun away. Her foot caught 
in something, and she fell and lay motionless. I took her rings 
and her watch and chain, and then I fied. I dared not stay to 
succour her, for, had I been taken, I must have divulged my secret 
or let my Eurypterus die. I pawned the jewels at a low pawn- 
shop, where no questions were asked. Doubtless they cheated me, 
but I have enough money now to buy lanthanium to last me for 
a long time. And is it not far better expended in keeping 
Eurypterus Cardinis alive, than in providing useless baubles for a 
woman who probably neither knows nor cares whether the ground 
she walks on be London Clay or Old Red Sandstone ? 

‘I have commenced a monograph on “ Eurypterus Cardinis, the 
Palseozoic Crustacean.” When it is finished—say, a year hence— 
will be. time enough to give my discovery to the’world. The 
animal is shedding his old shell now, but seems healthy enough. 
I have put some stones in his tank for him to hide under during 
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the process, so I suppose I must say good-bye to him for the 
present. 

‘A little, a very little, of my newly-gained money I have ex- 
pended on household necessities which will keep me alive till my 
slender dividends come in. I have no compunctions of conscienee 
in doing this, for it is necessary that I should live to write my 
monograph and tend my Eurypterus. True, my life is of no 
importance as compared with his, but his in a manner depends on 
mine, so that the money will all be expended in the cause of science. 

‘The wound on my forehead has healed, but leaves a nasty 
scar. I suffer from headaches, too, more frequently than I did, 
but the excitement of the past weeks is doubtless the primary 
cause of these. Otherwise, I never felt in better health than I do 
at present. 


Carrer II. 


‘ July 1.—I had a fright to day. How I came to leave my 
front door unbarred I cannot imagine, but I must have done so, 
for as I sat writing in my study there was a knock, and a man 
entered. I am proud to say that I did not for a moment lose my 
presence of mind. I pulled out the drawer of my table, and laid 
my hand on the loaded revolver which I always keep there. Had 
my visitor noticed the Eurypterus, had I seen one flash of recog- 
nition of its existence in his eyes, he would have been a dead 
man. But I was spared the necessity of killing him. He was 
only a canvassing agent, come to secure my vote in some wretched 
local election. My vote! Good Heavens! I laughed in his face 
as I told him that whether I possessed a vote or not I neither 
knew nor cared. Then I ordered him out of the house. It seemed 
to me that he was suspiciously willing to go. Had I thought that 
he had seen—but no, he was only a dull clod, ignorant of science, 
tied down to the earth by his interest in wretched parochial 
politics. I barred the door after him and resumed my monograph. 
It is becoming really interesting now, and I feel that I am putting 
my whole soul into it. 

‘ July 3.—I was forced to go out to-day, much against my 
will, to purchase provisions. On my way home I passed a hoarding 
covered with glaring advertisements, and my eye fell upon a bill 
which gave me matter for reflection. It was an offer of a reward 
of 201. for information leading to the arrest of a man guilty of 
robbery with violence on Hackney Downs. There followed an 
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exact description of my own personal appearance, as it was then, 
special mention being made of a scar on the forehead. Fortunately 
I have let my beard grow of late, not having had time to shave, 
and my hair is so long that it almost hides the scar. But I must 
be careful. 

‘ July 4.—I have thought over the matter, and come to the 
conclusion that on the whole it would be safer for me not to stir 
out of doors at all for the present. I have therefore laid in a 
stock of provisions enough to last me for some months, and then 
expended the remainder of my money in chemicals for renewing 
the water in which Eurypterus lives. On my way back from the 
Strand it struck me that I was being followed. Fortunately I 
know London well, and was easily able to throw my pursuer, if 
such he were, off the scent by some skilful short cuts through 
the narrow lanes near Covent Garden. Then I took an omnibus 
to King’s Cross, so as to make assurance doubly sure. I am quite 
safe now, if only that fool of a canvassing agent have not remarked 
my appearance during our brief interview. After all I am not 
the only man in London with a scar on my forehead, and if I were 
so he is not likely to read the offer of reward. 

‘ July 4.—I have spent the day in barricading myself against 
all possibility of spies approaching me from without. The lower 
part of the windows I have carefully boarded up, and every loop- 
hole is, I think, securely stopped. I have stood so long that my 
feet are numbed and tingling. Now let the world roar without, 
and the tide of humanity ebb and flow as it will—I care not. 
Nothing short of a revolution can disturb me. Is not an English- 
man’s house his castle, and who would dare to molest him therein ? 
That is a sentence which might have been penned by my friend 
the canvasser, but I will not erase it. I feel strangely merry to- 
night, so secure, so safe, so certain of the fruition of my work 
and of immortal glory.’ 


Here the entries in the Diary commence to be written in pencil, 
and in a shaky, illegible hand. 


‘July —.—I do not know the date. Is this the day after I 
made my last entry, or have weeks elapsed since then? I do not 
know. I only know that when I woke I found I could not move 
my limbs from the waist downwards. It must be paralysis; yes, 
and now I remember that I had warnings before. That numb- 
ness of the feet was a sign, and there were others too. Iama 
doomed man. I have spent the morning in shouting and knocking. 
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for help; but I know it is useless, for who could hear through these 
thick stone walls? and as for the street, have I not deliberately 
isolated myself from those who might perchance have cast a 
glance through the windows? No, there is no hope for me; 
and, worst of all, there is no hope for Eurypterus. Who is to tend 
him and to change his water? I shall die here of hunger and 
thirst, and he there of the same. Is this to be the end of my 
great discovery ? 

‘It cannot be; there must be some way out of it if only I 
could think of one. But, alas! my brain is dizzy, and I am in no 
condition for thinking. This diary is on the table by my bedside, 
but the monograph has fallen on the floor, so that I cannot even 
continue that. And there are so many things that have still to be 
put down that will now be lost to the world for ever. 

‘Why did I not publish my discovery when I made it? Why 
did I trust to time, that foe of science. I thought I had arranged 
for everything, but I had forgotten Death. 

‘I am drowsy, and I will try to sleep. Perhaps when I wake 
my brain will be clearer, and I shall be able to think of some- 
thing.’ 


Two pages follow, but the writing is quite illegible, and the 
sentences disconnected. Something can be gathered from them 
of a fight with rats, to defend the monograph from their destruc- 
tive teeth. How long the unfortunate man lived, and whether he 
were conscious to the last, no one will ever know, but we may 
hope that his brain failed before he saw the total destruction of 
his hopes. The editor of this Diary will conclude with an extract 
from a London paper which seems to complete the story. It was 
found by him after a careful search in the files for the year 1881, 
prompted by the discovery of the above leaves of writing in a pile 
of. old documents, used by a grocer in wrapping up his parcels, 
and bought by him at a sale, he could not remember where. 


THe ExtTRAct. 


* Shocking Discovery !—A shocking discovery was made to-day 
in Islington, at a house in Belitha Villas, which belonged to a Mr. 
Francis Carden. The owner was a very eccentric man, and lived 
all alone, having no servants, and keeping up no intercourse what- 
ever with the outer world. In the month of July it was noticed 
that the windows of his house were partially boarded up, and it 
was supposed by the neighbours that Mr. Carden had gone away 
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for a time, leaving his house shut up. It will be remembered by 
our readers that in June last a robbery was committed on Hackney 
Downs on the person of a lady, and that a reward of 20/1. wes 
offered for the criminal. From information obtained, the police 
came to the conclusion that there was some reason for suspecting 
Mr. Carden of being the person sought for, and, armed with a search- 
warrant, they broke into his house to-day. The door was found 
to be strongly barricaded, and was forced with difficulty. 

‘Only one room in the house was furnished, and had evidently 
been used for bedroom, study, and sitting-room. On the bed lay an 
utterly unrecognisable human body, supposed to be the corpse of 
the unfortunate Mr. Carden. A table stood beside the bed, on 
which lay a manuscript book, which was taken possession of by 
the police. Other disconnected leaves of manuscript, gnawed and 
torn by rats, strewed the floor. On a stand by the window was a 
large tank with plate-glass sides, containing a quantity of foul- 
smelling water, stones, and shells. Some chemical jars and crucibles 
stood on shelves, but there was no trace of the stolen jewellery or 
, of money in the house. 

‘It is supposed that the unfortunate gentleman died of star- 
vation, being too proud to let his necessities be known. We 
understand that the police have other views upon the subject ; but 
no doubt the inquest will throw light upon the facts of the case.’ 


The editor has been unable to find any record of the inquest. 
Apparently the subject was not thought of sufficient importance 
to occupy the columns of a daily newspaper. What an end to the 
aspirations of Francis Carden, and his Eurypterus Cardinis ! 


T. PRESTON BATTERSBY 
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